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An Arhkrlc Lge" of XBL CHILDREN. 
of LOUIS XIV. | 


of the Princes: of the bre FanmiLy of Feapck, 
in bis Time, the cotemporary SOVEREIGNS, the Mat- 
'SHALSy the MinisTers, and the moſt diftingnitbed 
WxBITERS and ARTISTS that flouriſhed in that Age. 


ODS XIV. had but one wiſe, Maria. Thereſa 
of Auſtria, born in 1638, (the ſame year with her 
Huſband) only daughter of Philip IV. King of Spain, of 
nis firſt marriage with Elizabeth of France, and ſiſter to 
Charles II. and Margaret-Thereſa, whom Philip IV. had 
by his ſecond alliance with Mary-Anne of Auſtria. 
This ſecond marriage of Philip IV. is ſomewhat re- 
markable. Mary-Anne of Auſtria was his niece; and 
had been affianced in 1648, ta Philip-Balthazar, Infant 
of Spain; ſo that he wedded at once both his niece, 
and the betrothed of his own ſon. 

The nuptials of Louis XIV. were celebrated the ninth 
of June 1660, Maria-Thereſa died in 1683. The 
Hiſtorians of that time ftrained hard to ſay ſomething. 
extraordinary of this princeſs. They have invented. a 
ſtory, that a Nun having aſxed her, if ſhe had not lid 


2 3 


11 THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


herſelf out to attract the admiration of the young men 
of diſtinction at her father's Court, ſhe replied, ” *o, 
for there were no. Kings among them.” 

They have not given us the name of this ſame Nun, 
whom they have thus repreſented as both impertinent 
and indiſcreet. The Infantas were not permitted to con- 
verſe with any of the young men of the Court; and 
when Charles I. King of England, then Prince of 
Wales, went to Madrid to eſpouſe the daughter of 
Philip III. he was not allowed even to ſpeak to her. 
This anſwer of Maria-Thereſa ſeems beſides to ſuppoſe, 
that if there had been Kings at her father's Court, ſhe 
would have taken pains to attach their affections. 
Such a reply might have ſuited the fiſter of Alexander, 
but correſponded not with the modeſt ſimplicity of 
Maria-Thereſa . Hiſtorians often take the liberty of 
making Princes ſay things they never either ſaid, or 
ought to have ſaid. 

The only iſſue of chis marriage, that lived, was 
I ous the Dauphin, intitled Mon ſeigneur, who was born 
November 1, 1661, and died April 14, 1711. Fora long 
time before his death, the following prophecy about him 
was current in France: * Son of a King, father of a King, 
but never a King himſelf.” The event appeared to 
favour the credulity of thoſe who lend faith to pre- 
ditions; but this ſentence was nothing more than a 
repetition of what had been ſaid before of the father of 
| Philip de Valois, and was founded, beſides, on the health 
and vigour of Louis XIV. which promiſed fairer for 
long lie, than thoſe of his ſon. | 


7 


3 nihr ſtory is recutiled of Alexander, who being interrogated, 
-why he did not engage in the Olympic games? anſwered, He would do 
ſo, if there were Kings to cope with him. This mult have been Voltaire's 


reaſon for oppoſing a /uppo/ed fiſter of Alexander's to Maris- Thereſa, 


which otherwiſe would have been abſurd, as he had no ſiſter. Quintus 
Curtius, his hiſtorian, was one of thoſe inventive Biographers whom our 
Author hints at in this paſſage. Lyſimachus hearing ſome redoubted 
exploits reported of Reader, cried out, Where was I, while ſuch 
fine feats were 3 l 
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Truth requires it to be affirmed, that no credit is to be 
given to the ſcandalous anecdotes that have been ſo 
often repeated with regard to the' private life of this 
prince. The Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon com- 
piled by La Beaumelle, are full of theſe ridiculous 
ſtories. One of the moſt extravagant is, that Monſeig- 
neur was in love with his own lifter, and that he mar- 
ried Mademoiſelle Chouin. Such nonſenſe only re- 
| quires ro be refuted, becauſe i it has 90 ps gms in 
rint. 

He eſpogked Maria-Anna-ChriftinaVide6ria-ler. Ba- 
varia, March 8, 1680, who died ** 20, 1690; by 
hom he had iſſue, 

1. Lovis, Duke of Burgundy, who was e Auguſt 
6, 1682, and died February 18, 1712, of: an 
epidemical meaſles. He had by Maria-Adelaide of 
Savoy; daughter of the firſt King of Sardinia, who 
died February 12, 1712, the Duke of Brüteay, 

who died in 1705: 

Lovis, Duke of Brittany, who died in 17145 And 

Lovis XV. born February 15, 17 10s 16. 4 4 
The premature death of the Duke of Burgundy. wap | 
regretted by all France, and Europe too. He had been 
well-educated, was juſt, , pacific, an enemy to all vain- 
glory, and a pupil worthy of the Duke of Beauvilliers 
and the celebrated Fenelon. We have, to the reproach 
of human nature, a number of volumes written againſt 
Louis XIV. his ſon Manſeigneur, and the Duke of Orleans 
his nephew, but not one to record the merits and virtues 
of this Prince, whoſe character deſerved to be handed 
down to poſterity, had he been only a private man. 
2, PRIIir, Duke of Anjou, King of Spain, who 
was born December 19, 168 8. and died July 9, 

1940 

.» CHARLES, Duke of Berry, who was born Auguſt 37, 
1686, and died May 4, 1714. 

Log XIV had alſo two ſons, and three daughters, 
who all died young. Ao ; 
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Louis XIV. had by the Ducheſs of La V aliere, who 
bee a Recluſe of the Carmelite order, June 2, 1674, 
profeſſed herſelf June 4, 1675, and died June 6, KF 10s 
aged ſixty- ſix, 

Lovis of Bourbon, Count. of Vermandois, Who was 

born October 2, 1667, and died in 1683, 
Maxzy- ANNE, ſtiled Mademoiſelle de Blois, who was 


born in 1666, married to Lewis- Armand, Prince: of 
Tongs and died in 1739: 


Other Narva Cupa xn LEG1TIMATED. 


0 Avevsrus of Bourbon, Duke of Maine, Shs 
Was born March 31, 1670, and died in 1736. 
Lovis-C=sar, Count of Vexin, Abbe of St. Denis, 

and of St. Germain des Pres, who was born in 1672, 
and died in 1683. 

Lovis-ALExXanDER of Bourbon, Cone of Toulouſe, 
who was born June 6, 1678, and died in 1737. 
Beinen, R ANCES of Bourbon, ſtiled Mademoiſelle de 
Nantes, who was born in 1673, married to Louis III. 

Duke of Bourbon-Conde, and died in 1743. 

1891045 Marra of Bourbon, ſtiled Mademoiſelle de 
Tours, who died in 1687. 

Fr ANcES-MARIA of Bourbon, ſtiled Mademoiſelle de 
Blois, Who was born in 1677, married to Philip II. 
Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, and died in 1749. 

He had two other ſons alſo, who both died young. 


Nn and PxIxckSSES of the Broop Rovyar, who 
, lived in the Act of Louis XIV. 


Jonx-BAPTIST. GASTON, Duke of Orleans. fecbpd ſon 
of Henry IV. and of Mary of Medicis, who was born 
at Fontainebleau, in 1608, almoſt ever unfortunare, 
hated by his brother, perſecuted by Cardinal Riche- 

| beu; engaging in all the political parties of the 
n Court, 
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Court, and frequently forfaking his confederates. He 
Vas the cauſe of the deathof the Duke of Montmorency. 
of Cinq-Mars, and of the virtuous De Thou. Jealous of 
his rank, and the etiquette of precedence himſelf, he 
yo broke through the forms, one day, with regard to 
all the Nobility of the Court, at an entertainment which 
be gave them; and taking the Duke of Montbazon 
by the hand, to lead him down' ſtairs, the Duke f 
Montbazon ſaid to him, I am the firſt of your friends 
that ever you aſſiſted to deſcend from the ſcaffold.” He 
acted a conſiderable part, but an unhappy one, during 
the Regency, and died in baniſhment at Blois, in 1660. 
ETIZABETn daughter of Henry IV. ho was born in 1602, 
married to Philip IV. yery unhappy in Spain, where 
ſhe lived without credit or comfort, and died in 1644. 
 CurisTINA,' ſecond daughter of Henty IV. wife to 
Victor-Amadæus, Duke of Savoy. Her life was 
N paſſed in a perfect ſtorm, both at Court, and in her 
Family. They diſputed with her the guardianſhip of 
her ſon, oppoſed her power, and attacked her repu- 
tation, She died in 1663. 1 . 
HNRIETTA-MaRkIA, wife to Charles l. King of Great- 
Britain, the moſt unhappy Princefs of this Houſe, 
* She poſſeſſed almoſt _ all oo ae of her ue 
She died in 1669. 
1 fie e Dx | dps ien, named hl Onder Made- 
mmoiſelle, daughter of Gaſton, and of Maria de Bour- 
bon Montpenſier, whoſe Memoirs are publiſhed, and 
who is much ſpoken of in this . She died in 
the year 1693. | ine 
ARGARETTA-LOUISA, . to Coſmo de Me&icis, 
who quitted her huſband, and retired into France. 
FR Axcks- -Ma0DALex; wife of Charles-Emmanuel, Duke 
"of Seh 
Parte, Monſieur, only brother of Louis XIV. H 
eſpouſed Henrietta, daughter of Charles I. K ing 
of England, and grand. daughter to Henry IV. a 
Princeſs dear to France by her wit and accompliſh- 
ments, and who died in the flower of her age, in 1 


Monſfeur ſur vi ed till the year 1701. | 
a 3 e I 
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It was he who commenced the new Houſe of Orleans. 
He had, by the daughter of the Elector Palatine, 
Who died in 1722, 

Purrir of OrLEans, Regent of France, famous for 

his courage, his wit, and his | pleaſures, born for 
:. boil life even more than for public buſineſs, and 
one of the. moſt amiable men that ever lived. His 
» ſiſter was the laſt Ducheſs of Lorraine. He died 
in 1723. | 


2 75 Houſe of Conve were a d. 22 Branch, in this Claſs. 


Hexav, Prince of Convs,. the ſecond of the name, 
firſt Prince of the Blood, was held in much eſteem 
during the Regency, and had a character of remark- 
able probity in thoſe troubleſome times. His in- 
come was computed at about two millions of livres 
a- year, according to our preſent reckoning *. He 
gave an example, in the management of his Nane 
hold, of an economy that Cardinal Mazarin ſhould 
have copied, if it had been poſſible: but his greateſt 
glory was to have been the father of the Great Conde. 
He died in 1646. 
43 he GREAT May 6 Lovis II. "of that name, Jon of the 
former, and of Charlotra-Margaretta of Montmo- 
rency, nephew to the illuſtrious and u fortunate 
Duke of Montmorency beheaded at Toulouſe, who re- 
united in his perſon every quality that had charac- 
teriſed, during ſo many ages, both theſe houſes of 
heroes, was born er Sch, 1621, and fled 
December 1ith, 1686. 
He had iſſue by Clemence de Maille de Breze, niece | 
7 to Cardinal Richelieu, Fa 
- Henry- Juris, commonly called Monſi eur the Prince, 
who died in 1709. 
Henry-Julius had, by ha of Bavaria, Palatine of 
the Rhine, 


7 About two bundred thouſand pounds Engliſh. 
Lovis 
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Lovis of Bourbon, ſtiled Monſieur the Duke, father of 
him who was Prime NMinier 197 Lou XV. 
He died in . | 


The Branch of Coxri. | 


The firſt Prince of Conti, A was brother to 
the Great Condé; he had a part in the Fronde +, 
and died in 1666, 

He left iſſue, by Anne Martinozzi, niece to Cardinal 

Mazarin, 

Lovis, who married Mary-Anne, 1 of Los XIV. 
by the Ducheſs of Valiere, and died without iſſue, 1 in 

1685. 

Francis Louis, Prince of Richer Yom afterwards 
Conti, who was elected King of Poland, in 1697 ; 
Prince whoſe memory was long held in eſteem in 
France, reſembling the Great Condé in his wit and 
courage, and always animated with a deſire of plea- 

ſing. a quality which was often deficient in the Great 

Conde. He died in 1709; 

He had iſſue by Adelaide of dannen his couſin, 
's Lvts-ARAND, wr in 1695, whey furvived L Lovis AIV. 
7. be Branch of Bour nox-So1550Ns, | 
N. here was of this bfünch only Lovrs, Coo of 

Soiſſons, killed ar the battle of La Marfee, in 1641. 

All the other branches were extinct. 

The CouRTENAYS were not acknowledged be Princes . 
of the Blood, but by the Courteſy of the Public, 
and they held not the rank. They were | deſcended 
from Lewis the Groſs, but when their anceſtorsafſumed - 
the arms of the heireſs of Courtenay, they had not taken 

- the precaution to attach themſelves to the Royal 

Family, at the time when the great land- holders ac- 
| Knowledged no prerogative, except what was annexed 
to the great feodal . 2 or the Peerage. | 


* An antiminiſterial League, in the Minority of Louis xiv. ſo 


called. 
a 4 This 
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This branch had given Emperors to Conſtantinople; 
bur could not furniſh an acknowledged Prince of the 
Blood. Cardinal Mazarin, in order. to mortify the 
Houſe of Conde, endeavoured to confer on them the rank 
and honours they had been aiming at ſo long; but he 
found that they had not ſufficient conſequence | in "them 
ſelves, to lecond his intention. | 


ä 


COTEMPOR ARY SOVEREIGN 8. 


PQPE S8, 


ARBERINT, ; (0 VIIL It was he who firſt gave 
to Cardinals the title of Eminence. He aboliſhed 
the order of female Jeſuits. The time. was not ripe 
enough for aboliſhing the male ones. We have 
a large collection of his Latin verſes. The poetry 

of Arioſto and Jaſſo is Preferred before them. He 
died in 1644. 

Pamphilo, Iynogent X. noted for having baniſhed 
from Rome the two Nephews of Urban VIII. to 
whom he owed” his riſe; for having condemned 
the five propoſitions of Janſenius, without having 
ever taken the trouble of reading the book; and for 
having been governed by Donna Olympia, his 
ſiſter-in-law, who ſold, under his Pontificate, every 
thing that was vendible. He died in 1655... * 
Chigi, ALEXANDER VII. It was he that aſked pardon 

of Louis XIV. hy a Legate d Latere. Hr was even a 
worie, poct thin Uiban VIII. Long time commend- 
ed ſor having neglected Nepotiſm, he concluded 
with placing it an the throne... He died in 1667. 

Roſpiglioſi, CLEMENT IX. A patron of literature, with- 
out writing verſes; pacific, Sconomical, liberal, and 
a fath r of his people. He had two objects, at, heart, 
vy ahh 8 he was por able to compaſs; to hinder the 
Ju ks from taking Candia, and to preſerve peace in 
the Gallican church. He died in 1669. 
Alticri, CuementT X. An honeſt man, and of a pacific | 
d ſpoſitjon, likę his predeceffor; but governed too 
mech. He died in 1079, | 


Odeſcalqui, 


. 
2 


8 
oy $ 
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Odeſcalqui,  InnocexT XI. A violent enemy to 
Louis XIV. forgetting the intereſts of the Ohurch 
in favour of the league formed againſt that Monarch. 
He is often mentioned in this e, wat 3 
in 1689. | 
Ottoboni, a Venetian, ALEXANDBR VIII. Few o men ever 
diſtribured more charity, or ſnewed more liberality 
to his relations. He died in 1691. 
Pignatelli, Innocent XII. He condemned the illuſtri- 
ous Feénélon. Excepting this, he was deve and 
eſteemed. He died in 1700. 
Albani, CLEMENT XI. His bull againſt e which 
is only a ſingle ſheet, is more generally read chan 
his works in fix folio volumes. 1 He died i in ke 1. 


18 2 7 


Of the OTTOMAN RACE. 


IBRAHIM. Tis him of whom Riciak ſaid very juſtly, 


his fooliſh. Prince dreads not impending fate · $4. aa 
But ſpends his thoughtleſs hours in childiſh prate. 3 


Raiſed from a priſon to a throne, on the death of his 
brother Amurath. But notwithſtanding his wezkneſs, 
the Turks conquered Candia * his reign. He 
was ſtrangled in 1649. 


ManoMeT: IV. ſon of Ibrahim. He was depoſed, and 
died in 1687. 
-SoL1Man III. fon of Ibrahim, and brother to Maho- 
met IV. after various ſucceſſes in his Wars againſt 
Germany, died a natural death, in 1691. 
| ACHMET II. brother to the former; a poet and muſi- 
clan: His army was beaten at Salankamen by aner 
Louis of Baden, He died in 1699. 
Mosrapna IL. fon to Mahomet IV. congueroy at 
Temeſwar, conquered by Prince Eugene, at the battle 
of Zenta on che Kabilks in September 1697, epoſed 


ku. o \ Alluding, to the cuſtgm of 5 Sultans, of of ROT rw all their 
brothers, and putting thoſe of them to death, who are e 
for ſenſe, ſpirit, or other talents dangerous to deſpotiſm: 


Bears like the Turk no brother near the throne.” | 
18 
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in Adrianople, and died in the ſeraglio at Conſtanti- 
nople, in 1503. . 
AcHMEt HI. brother to the former; defeated alſo by 
Prince Eugene, at Peterwaradin and at Belgrade, and 
Wo rp wan in 1730. 


EMPERORS of GERMANY. 


Nothing particular of them need be mentioned here, 
As they are fully ſpoken of in the n of this 
| hiſtory. 
FERDINAND III. died in 1657. 
'LeoeoLD I. died in 1705. 
Jos gyn I. died in 1711. 
nn YL is ir in 1 740. 


K KINGS. of SPAIN. 
The fame filence is obſerved' here, and for the "PN : 


reafon. 
"Part ip/1V. died in 1665. 
CRARLES II. died in 1700. 
Pair V. died in 1746. 


KINGS V PORTUGAL. 


 Joun IV. Duke of Braganza, ſurnamed the Fortunate. 
His wife Louifa de Guſman made him King of ÞP r- 
tugal. He died in 1656. 

Alonso, ſon of the former. If John was made King 

by his wife, Alphonſo was dethroned by his. He 
was confined in the Iſland of "Deron, where he died 
in 3 | Re! 

Dod PrpRo, bother to the former, hah he deprived | 
both of his crown and wife; and in order to render 
his marriage with her legitimate, he had his brother 
pronounced impotent, all- profligate as he was. 
He died in 1706. | 

"ous V. died 1n 1750, 


Kincs 


o 
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KINGS oY ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
and IRELAND, ibs whom: mention is made in the 
Age of Louis AI. ; 


CrarLEs I. aſſaſinated, acronting to forms of law, on 
a ſcaffold, in 1549. 
CROMwELI (Oliver) Protector, December 22, 165 33 more 
poverful than a King. He died September 13, 1658. 
CROMWELL (Richard) Protector immediately after the 
death of his father. He was peaceably diſpoſſeſſed, 
in the month of June 1659, and died i in 9 
CHARLES II. died in 1683. 9 5 
James II. dethroned in 1688, and died i in 70h. 25 
WILLIAM III. died in 1702. 
Ax Stuart, died, in 1714. „%%% 
Gon I. died 1 3320+ | 1 i/s 20 0 40 Vert 


KINGS of DENMARK. Ke 


CRLs IAN IV. died i in 1648. 3 pt 
FRreDeRIG III. acknowledged in 1661, is the Clergy 
and the Burghers as an abſolute ſovereign, ſuperior 
| to the laws, having authority to enact, to abrogare, 
or infringe them, at his ſole will, and pleaſure. The 
Nobles were obliged to comply with the determination 
of the two other Orders of the State. By this ſtrange 
conſtitution the Kings of Denmark are the only 
Princes who. are deſpotic by law; and yet, what is 
ſtill more extraordinary, is, that neither that King, 
nor any of his ſucceſſors, have ever ſiace made any 


. unjuſtifiable vſe of ſuch boundleſs controul, He 
died in 1667. 1 | 


 CurisTiaN V. ef! in 7 Y 
F REDERIC IV. died in 1730. 


KINGS of SWEDEN. 


'Cunrgrina: She is much ſpoken, of in the yo of 
Louis XIV. She abdicated in 26545 and died ar 
Rate, in 1689. : 


Cos 
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CHARLES X. GusTavus, who attempted to OR 
the deipotiſm of the Crown, and died in 1660. 

Onand Es XI. who confirmed it, and died in 1697. | 

Cran LES XII. who abuſed it, and was therefore the 


cauſe of the people's recovering Oy net _ 
He fied | in 1718. 


KINGS. of POLAND. L 


LADISLAUS- Sroisuoxp, conqueror of the Turks. "Ye 

was he who, in 1645 ſent a magnificent embaſy to 
eſpouſe by proxy the Princeſs Maria de Gonzaga de 
Nevers. The ſuite, the dreſſes, the horſes, and the 
coaches of the Poliſh Ambaſſadors,” eclipſed the 
ſplendour of the Court of France, on which Louis XIV. 

had not yet beſtowed that magnificence that has 
ſince out-ſhone all the other Courts in the world. He 
died in 1648. | Ge | 

Jonx-CAs III, brother to the former, a Jeſuit, 
afterwards a Cardinal, and then King. He eſpouſed 
his brother's widow, grew tired of roland; retired to 
Paris, was made Abbe of St. Germain des Pres. lived 
much wirk Ninon de L'Enclos, and died in 1672. 

Michakr WIxNvowiskI, elected in 1670. He tuffered 

EKaminieck to be taken by the Turks, the only fortified 
town he had, and the key of his kingdom, 550 ſub- 
mitted to be their tributary. He died in 1673. 

Join SoBIESK?, elected in 1674, conqueror of the 
Turks, and reſtorer of the liberry of Vienna. His 
life has been written by the Abbe Coyer, a man of 
ſenſe and philoſophy He married a French woman, 
us well as Ladiflaus and Caſimir, She was Madcmoi- 
{le d' Arquien. He died in 1696, \ 

Avevstus 1. Elector of Saxony, elected in n 1697, by 
one party of the Nobles, while the Prince of Conti was 
cholen by the other. He ioon became ſole King, was 
dethroned by Charles XI. re-eſtabliſhed by the Czar 

PP. and died in 17 a 

Srahisl Abs, eftabFihed, on the contraty, by 

Charles Xi. and dethroned by Peter I, He 

d ed in 1763. | 


KINGS 
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KINGS of PRUSSIA. mel, 
« Re TRY the firſt King, died in 1700. Lg 
 Faeperic-William, the firſt that ever had a great 
army, and who diſciplined it; father of Frederic the 
Great, who was the firſt that conquered WR this 
army. He died in 1740. 


CZARS of RUSSIA, fnce filed EMPERORS: 
| Miczazs Romano, ſon to Philarete, Archbiſhop of 


Roſcow, elected in 1613, at the age of fifteen. In his 


time the Czars choſe a wife among their own ſubjects. 

They ſummoned to their Court a number of youn 
women, and choſe any one they liked, Theſe were the 

ancient Aſiatic manners. Thus did Michael eſpouſe 

the daughter of a poor gentleman, who tilled his 
own land himſelf. He died in 1645. 

AL Exis, ſon of Michael, who fought againſt the Orto- 
mans with ſucceſs, and died in 1676. 

Fg pon, ſon of Alexis, who attempted to civilize the 

N Ruſſians, a work reſerved for Peter the Great, He 

died in 1682. 

Ivax, brother to Fedor, and "i elder 13 of 
Peter, but incapable of the throne. He died 
in 1688. 


PETER THE e a real founder. He died in 1725, 


— — 


GOVER NORS of FL ANDERS. 
The Low- CounTries having been generally the Theatre of 
the War, in the Time of Lou's XIV. it may be uſeful _ 


Here to give the Succeſſion of the Governors of this Pro- 


vince, who never ſaw the Faces of any of their Kings 
fince Philip II. | | 


i HE Marquis Fraxcisco Dt MLTO D'AssũuAR; 


the ſame Who was beaten by the Great Conde. He 
was diſmiſſed in 1644. - 


The great Commander CasTEL Ropico, who died 
in TY | 


| Loro p- 
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ſay, only bearing the title, without aiſy of the e 


Mazarin. He died in 1656. 


Dow Johx or AUSTRIA, natural fon: to Philip IV. 2 } 
powerful enemy to tlie Jeſuit Nithar, Prime Miniſter 
of Spain, as the Prince of Conde was to Cardinal 
Mazarin; but more fucceſsful than this latter, as he 
baniſhed Nithar out of the kingdom for life. It was 

he who was beaten by Turenne at the * — 3k YM 


Dunes. He died in 1659. 
The Marquis of CARACENE, who died i in 1664. 


The Marquis of Cas TEL Rop RIO, who il CAained <=Y : 
is war againſt - Louis XIV. and who indeed could | 


not ſuſtain it well. He died in 1668. 


FzxNANDES DE ee Conſtable f Catille; who = = 
— 


died in 1669. 


The Count of Nerikxzr- wh piivately- fugeoured : 


the Dutch againſt Louis XIV. He died in 1675. 


„ 


of his time. He died in 1678. 


AlkXANDER FARN ESE, ſecond fon to EY Duke of 


Parma. This name of Alexander Farneſe was” difficult 
to ſupport. He was diſmiffed in 1682. 
The Marquis of Gzaxa, who died in 1685. 
The Marquis of Cas TAN AOA, who died in 1692. 
MAxkIMILIANM-EMMANVEL, Elector of Bavaria, after 


the battle of Hochſtet. He held the title till the peace 


of Utrecht, 1 in 1714, and died the ſame. 8 


Prince Euokxk, Vicar-General of the Low- Countries. 


He never reſided 2 and died in 1 7 36. 


a "4 * Ls "ITS, „ ; LL SING 634] 57 ere 


MARSHALS. af FRANCE — died 


or who ſerved: under Louis XIV. 


Dose RET, (Ceſar Phoebus) of the family of eki R 


of Navarre, Marſhal of France in 1653. He conde- 


ſcended to eſpouſe the daughter of Guenegaud,» Trea- 


ſurer of the Exchequer, who was a Lady of great 


The Duke of VILLA Hermosa, the moſt liberal man = | 


17 * 
„ 
x — ww 
+ CIS 


77 ſions of that Principality, brother to Ferdinand II. 9 
It Was he who ſent a deputation to the Parliament of ] I 
Paris, to join with him in a league againſt 3 = 
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merit. St. Exremond has celebrated her. He Had 
been a lover of Madame Maintenon, and of the fas 
mous Ninon; loved in aber life. and relpecing in 
war. He died in „ 5 
D' Arxckx (Tves) having ferved near ſixty years 
under Louis XIV. was not made Aa Marſhal till 1724- 
He died in 1733. 
_.. D*AsFzrip(c laude. F rantis:Bidal) a agreat re- 
putation for the attack and defence of places. He con- 
tributed much to the ſucceſs of the battle of Almanza. 
He was created a Marſhal in 1734, and dicd in 
1743 
5 Auvzussox (Francis de la Feuillade) Marſhal in 1 es. 5. 
It was he who, out of gratitude, {et up a ſtatue 
of Louis XIV. in the Place des Victoires. He died 
in 1691. His ſon was not made a Marſhal, rill a long 
time after, in 1723. 

D' Auuoxr, (Antony) Srab4fou of the Ane John 
Marſhal d' Aumont, one of the great Captains of 
Henry IV. Antony. contributed much to the gain- 
ing the battle. of Rethel in 1650. He received the 
Marſhal's ſtaff An that nn and died in 
166 1 | 
B „ Marſhal i in 15. | SOL © 

BERwIck, (James Fitzjames Duke of) natural ſon to 
James II. King of England, by a ſiſter to the Duke 
of Marlborough. James created him Duke of Ber- 
wick in England. He was likewiſe a Duke in Spain, 
and one in France alſo. He was made a Marſhal 
in 1706, and ſlain at the ſiege of Philipſburgh, in 

1734. 
BaSSOMPIERRE (Francis de) born in 1579, Colonel- 
General of the Swiſs. A Marſhal in 1622; priſoner 
in the Baſtille, from:the year 1631 to the death of 
Cardinal Richelieu. He there compoſed his Memoirs, 
which are made up of the intrigues of the Court, and 
his own gallantries. Cæſar, in his Commentaries, 
never mentions a word of his amours. It is ſaid, that 
he faced the foſſẽ of the CoarldReife with tone, 
at his own hade 7 He W ib 1666. lig 
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BrILxTTONDs (Bernardin Gigaut de) Marſhal in 1698. 
He gained a battle 1 in Catalonia, in 1084, and died in 
16 | 
55 BELLE-ISLE : (Lovis- Charles-Auguſtos de Fouquer) | 
Grand- ſon of the Superintendant, diſtinguiſhed” in the 
wars of 1701, Duke and Peer, Prince of the Empires 
Marſhal in 1741. He concerted with his brother all 
the plan of the war againſt: the Queen of Hungary, 
in which his brother was killed. He died Miniſter 
of State. 

 Bzzons (James Rain de) Marſhalki in 1699, and Jed] 
in 1733. 

5755 on (Armand- Charles de Gontaut, Duke of) who 
revived the Duchy in his family. Having ſerved in 
all the wars of Louis XIV. and loſt an arm at the 
ſiege of Landau, he was not made a Marſhal till 1734. 

BovFFLERS (Lewis-Francis, Duke of) one of the beſt 
officers of Louis XIV. Marſhal in 1693, and died in 
1711 
1 (Eleanor- Maria du Maine, Count Do) gained 
an important battle under Louis XIV. but was not 
made a Marſhal till 1723. He died the ſame year. 

Bx AxcAs (Henry de Villars de Sereſt) having ſerved 

a long time under Louis XIV. was made a Marſhal i in 
1734- 

BREZE (Urban de Maille, Marquis of) brother- im 
law to Cardinal Richelieu, Marſhal in 1632, Vice- 
roy of Catalonia, and died in 1630. 

Bao (Victor- Maurice) having Gale: in all the 
wars of Louis XIV. was created a Marſhal in 17244 
and died in 1727. 

BOOL Io (Francis-Maria, Duke of) ſon to the former. 
One of the beſt: Lieutenant- Generals in the armies of 
Louis XIV; was made a Marſhal in 1734, father of 
another Marſhal Broglio, who united the talents of his 
anceſtors. | 
_» CASTELNAU (James de) Marſhal in x 1658, and killed | 
the ſame year, at the ſiege of Calais. 

CATINAT (Nicholas de) Marſhal in 169 3. He . 
philoſophy to the talents for war. The laſt day he 
commanded. in Italy, he gave the parole Paris & Si. 

| Calis ien, 
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Calten, which latter was the name of His own country- 
houſe. To this place he immediately retired, ſpent the 
remaindet of his life in reading and reflection, and died 
in 1712, after having refuſed the blue ribband . K 3018 

Chant (Noel Bouton de). He had ſerved at the 
bez of Candia. A Marſal in 170g, and died in 1976, 

Chae . 2 F rancis-L. ouis Rou Meier wet Vice- 


— 4. 


bay, eee e * -und . _ Iſles of pet 5, | 
rica in rg He was a Marſhal in "1704s! and arg 
in 1716. 40 
CHAULNES {Honors WAlbret, Duke of) Marſha] in 
1620, and died in 1649. 


| Caorstv i (Claude de) third | Marſhal of France of 
the ſame name, in 1693, and died in 1711. 1 5 

CLAIRAMBAULT/ (Philip de Palluau rev Marſhal In 
1673, and died in 1663. a 

De CIERMONT-ToxNERANE, having ſerved: in the war 
of 1701, Was made a Marſhal in 1747. 

Coin (Francis de Franquetot) a long time one of 
the General Officers under Louis XIV. was created aMar: | 
ſhal in 17 34, and gained two battles in Italy. 

Collio (Gaſpardde) Grandſon of the Adinital of chat 
name; a Marſhal in 16225 Commander againſt thę rebel 
forget: of the Count of Soi iſſons, and was G at 9 * | 
battle of Marfee. He died in 1645. | 

Cn EM (Francis de) a Marſhal in 1668, Re one who 
died; in 1687, with the reputation of a Commander wha 
was fit to ſucceed Marſhal Iurenne. 

D*'E ramets (James de la Ferce-Imbaut) A : Marſhal | 
in 1651,” and died in x668, ©  » - | 

D't.TRtes (Francis- Hannibal, Duke) Marſhal: in 
16560 What is very ſingular with regard to thig per- 
ſon, is, that at the age — 5 ninety-three, he mapried for 
his ſecond wife Mademoilelle de Manican, who had ju 
before miſcarried by a former amour. He Pied aboye z 
dec i of age, in 1670. ne 
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D'ExREES (John) Vice-Admiral in 1670, a Marſhal 
in 1681, and died in 1707. 

„  D'ETrzzs (Victor- Maria) ſon of Jobn D*Etrces, 
ie Admiral of France, as his father was, before he 
had been created. a Marſhal. It is to be remarked, 
that in this quality of Vice- Admiral of France, he com- 
manded the united fleets of France and Spain, in 1701, 
and was made a Marſhal in 1703. He died in 1737. 
Dunas (James Hen y de Durfort de) nephew to the 
Viſcount Turenne, made Marſhal in 1675, immediately 
after the death of his uncle, and died in 1704. | 

Duras (John de Durfort, Duke of) Field- Marſhal 
under Louis XIV. and Marſhal of F rance in 17414. 

FaBERT (Abraham) Marſhal in 1658. Some have 
imputed both his fortune and his death to fuper- 
natural cauſes :- but there was nothing extraordinary 
in his life, except his having deſerved his ſucceſs by 
his merit, and his having refuſed. the ribband of 
T be Order, though the proofs of his title to it were 
offered to be diſpenſed with ®., *Tis ſaid that Car- 
dinal Mazarin propoſed to him to act as a ſpy in 
the flew ys 44 and that his anſwer was, Perhaps it 
*« may be neceſſary for a Miniſter to make uſe of 
© fſcoundrels, as well as men of honour, but I chuſe 
* only to ſerve in the latter character.” He died in 
1662. 

FARE (de la) ſon of the Marquis de la F are, celebrat- 
ed for his ingenious pieces of poetry : an Officer in the 
war of 1701, and made a Marſhal in 1746. 

FzrTE SENNETERRE (Henry, Duke de lay made 
Field-Marſhal at the ſiege of Heſdin, commanded the 
left wing at the battle of Rocroi, appointed a Marſhal 
in 1651, and died in 1681. | 

Force (James Nompar de, Caumont de la) Marſhal 
in 1622. He was one of thoſe who happened to eſcape 
at the Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, and wrote an 


Voltaire does not mention The Order here hinted at; but it muſt 


be ſappoſed to be ſome particular diſtinction, which. thoſe only were 8 


intitled to, who could prove a genealogical ee for a certain 
term, untainted with Plebeian blood. 
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account of it, in the Memoirs preſerved in his family, 
He died at ninety-ſeven years of age, in 1652. 

- FoveavLT (Louis) Count of Daehes, Marſhal in 
1653, and died in 1659. 2 

Gass10n (John de) pupil of the oreat Guſtavus. A 
Marſhal in 1643. He was a Calviniſt; He never 
would marry, ſaying, that he thought life a thing of 
too little value to ſhare it with any one,” He was 
killed at the ſiege of Lens, in 1647. 
 GRAMONT (Anthony de) Marſhal in 1641, and died = 
in 1 SL 

3 (Anthony de) grandſon of the ſorttet, a 
Marſhal in 1724, father of the Duke of Gramont 
who was killed at the battle of Fontenoy, and died 
in 1725. | 

GRANCEI (James. Rouxel, Count of) Marſhal. in 
1651, and died in 1680. 

GuEBRIANT (John-Baptiſt de Budes) Marſhal in 
1642. One of the beſt warriors of his time. Slain at 
the ſiege of Rotweil, and interred with pomp at Notre- 
Dame. 

_ "HaxrcovrrT (Henry, Duke of). It may! be ſaid, that it 
was he who put an end to the old enmity between the 
French and Spaniſh nations, while he was Ambaſſador 
at Madrid. His addreis and arts of pleaſing won ſo 
much on the Court of Spain, that Charles 1I. conſent- 
ed to adopt a grandſon of Louis XIV. as heir to his 
dominions. It was his place to have commanded, inſtead 
of Marſhal Villars, the year of the ſucceſsful campaign of 
Denain; but he could hardly have acquitted himſelf in 
that charge with more glory. He was made a Marſhal in 
1703, and died in 1718. His ſon was made a Marſhal 
in 1746. : 

Hocqu1ncovar (Charles de Mouchi) Marfhal in 
1651. He was killed in purſuing the enemy before 
Dunkirk; in 1638. 

Horitat (Nicholas de L) Captain of the Guards 
under Lovis XIII. Marſhal in 1617, for having flain 
the Marſhal d' Ancre; but he other-ways deſerved this 
dignity, on account of his general bravery. He is 
N 6 numbered 
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2 THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


numbered among the Marſhals" of this age, as dying | in 
the reign of Louis XIV. in 1644. 
" HoMitres (Louis de Crevan, Marquis 5 Marſhal 
in 1668, and died in 1694. 

Jevzus: (John Armand de) Marſhal of France 1 in 


1693, and died in 1710. 
D ISENGHIEN, an Officer under Louis XIV. and Mar. 


- hal in 1741 


Lon ob (Guy-A Iphonſus de Dorfort de) Hewhbey to 


the Viſcount Turenne. Marſhal' in 1676, and died in 


1702. 
LUXEMBOURG (Francis- Henzy bs Montmorenei; Duke | 


of) The pupil of the Great Condé. Marſhal in 1675. 
There vere ſeven Marſhals of this name, beſides the 
Conſtables; and ſince the eleventh century, there has 
hardly been a reign without {ome of the family at the 
head of armies. IIe died in 1 
"LUXEMBOURG (Chriſtian Louis de. Montmorenci 
grandſon of the former, fignalized himſelf in the war 
of 170:, and was made 2 Marſhal in 1747. | 

De MartLeBots, ſon to the Miniſter of Stavs Del. 
marets, having Genalized himſelf on all occaſions during 
the war of 1701, was made a Marſhal in 1741 “7. 

Maxzs1n, or Marcnin (Ferdinand, Count of) paſſed 
fiom the Auſtrian ſervice into th:t of France, was 
made a Marſhal in 1703, and was Killed at n in 
1706. 

De MAriocxox (Charles: Avguftus: Goion de Gace) 
Marſhal in 1708, and died in 1729. 

MavLlevaiis-Lanctron, Marſhal in 1745.: 

ME DAvI (James-Leonor Rouxel de Grancei, Gebt 
of) was not made a Marſhal till 1724, though he had 
gained a complete victory in 1706. He died in 17457. 

DE La MEILLERAYE (Charles de la Porte) made Mar- 
mal in 1639, under Louis XIII. who preſented him 
with the Marſhal's Raff, at the ſiege of PATON "Te 


* Perſons of merit muſt have long hopes in France, at this rate. 
How many Pimps, Paraſites, and Patains, were erbe, or provided 
e in that forty years interval Th 
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was Grand; Maſter of the Ordnance, and had the repu- 
tation of being an expert commander at ſieges. He 
died in 1664. | 
MoxTESQUIOU (Peter Count of Arcagnan) Marſhal Ne 
in 1709, and died in 1723. 
MoxTREYVEL (Nicholas-Avuguſtus Zh la Baume) Mar- 5 
ſhal in 1503, and died in 1716. 
MorTe-HovpancourT (Philip de la) Marſhal in 
1642. He Was ſent to the Caſtle of Pierre- en-Ciſe; in 
16433 and it is remarkable that there was no General 
ho had not been impriſoned or exiled during the ad- 
miniſtrations of Cardinals Richelieu and; Mazarin. 
He died in 1657. His Grand- ſon was made 7. Mar- 
ſhal in 1747. l 
Naneis (Louis: Armand de Brichanteav) feryed. 
with diſtinction under Marſhal Villars in the war of 
1701. He was made a Marſhal under Lovis Xx 
NavallLeEs (Philip de Montaud de Benac, Duke of) 
a Marſhal in 1675, commanded at Candia under. the 
Duke of Beaufort, and after him. He died in 168444 
NoaiLLEs (Anne: Julius Duke of) Marſhal in 1693. 
He ſignalized himſelf in PBs” where he won the battle 
of Ter. He died in 1708. 
NoaiLLes (Adrian-Maurice) ſon to the former, © 
General in the army in Rouſſillon in 1706, a Grandee 
of Spain in 1711, after having taken Gironng. He was 
not made a Marſhal of. France till the year 1734. He 
preſided over the Finances in I71 5, and has been fiace - 
Miniſter of State. Nobody wrote e Webs than "7 
he. | He dicd 1 HL 1766. 8 5 
Pe Ess is-PRASLIx (Cæſar Duke of Sen gane r By. 
A Marſhal in 1643. He had the glory. of defeating 
Viſcount Turenne at Rethel in 10% He died 7 
16%, 123 . 
N (James © 5 de): a. Marſhal | In 475 34, 
ſon of James, Lieutenant- General under .OUiS XIII. and 
Louis XIV. who acquired great reputation, and has left 
us ſome Memoits. The Marſhal has, written on the 
ſubject of war. He was a perſon whom the Miniſter, al- 
wars conſulted in critical ſituations. | 
"Sg i | Risse 
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RIchELIEV (Louis-Francis-Armand du Pleſſis, Duke 
of) a Brigadier under Louis XIV. a General in the army 
at Genes, a Marſhal in 1748, and took the Iſland of 

Minorca from the Engliſh, in 1736. 
*  RocntzrorT (Henry-Louis, Marquis of Alongni, and 
Marquis of) Marſhal in 1675, and died in 1676, 

RoqurLavRE (Anthony- Gaſton-John- Bapriſt, Duke 
of) Marſhal in 1724. 

RosExN, or Ros (Conrad de) of an ancient family in 
Livonia, ferved firſt a volunteer in the Regiment de 
Brinon; but his birth and merit having been ſoon known, 
he was raiſed ſtep by ftep. James II. made him General 
of his troops in Ireland. He was made a Marſhal of 
France in 1703, and died at the age of cighty- ſeven, 
in 1716. 

re (Timolcon d'Epinai de) n of the brave 
Saint-Luc, whoſe elogy is made by Braniome, He 
was made a Marſhal in 1628, and died in 1644. 


SCHOMBERG (Frederic-Armand) -pupil of Frederic- 


Henry, Prince of Orange. A Marſhal in 1675, Duke 
of Mertola in Portugal, Governor and Generaliſſimo of 
Pruſſia, Duke and General in England. He was a 
zealous Proteſtant, quitted France on the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and was ſlain at the battle 
of the Boyne, in 1690. 

SCHULEMBERG (John de) Count of Mobdejer, origi- 
nally from Pruſſia, Marſhal in 1658, and died in 
1671. 

TALLARD (Camillo d' Oſtun, Duke of) It was s he who 
concluded the two Treaties of Partition. Marſhal in 
1-03, Miniſter of State in 1726, and died in 1728. 

TXs5E (Rene de Froullai) Marſhal in 1703, and died 
in 1725. 

(Henry de la Tour, Viſcount of) born in 
1611. Marſhal of France in 1644, Marſhal-General 
in 1660, and died in 1675. 

Vavzan (Sebaſtian le Pretre, Marquis of) Marſhal in 
1703, and died in 1507. 

VIILLARS (Louis-Claude, Duke of) who took the name 
of Hefor. Marſhal in 1702, Prefident of the Council 
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THE AGE OF LOUIS XI. Krill 


of War in 1718, repreſented the Conſtable at the Co- 


ronation of Louis XV. in 1722, and died in 1734. He 


is mentioned in this hiſtory, as well as Turenne. 
VILLEROY Nicholas de Neuville, Duke of) Gover- 
nor to Louis XIV. in 1646; Marſhal the ſame year, and 
died in 1685. 
VILLERNOVY (Francis de Neude Duke of) ſon of the 


former, Governor of Louis XV. Marſhal in 1693. 


His father and he were Chiefs of the Council of Finances, 


a title without any office annexed, but only as a form to 


have them admitted of the Council Board, He died 
In 1730. 

VIVoxxE (Louis-Victor de Rochechouart, Duke of) 
Standard-Bearer of the Church, General of the Marines, 
Viceroy of Meſſina, and Marſhal of France in 1675. He 


is not reckoned as the firſt Marſhal of the Marines, be- 


caule he was in the land- ſervice a conſiderable time. He 
died in 1688. 

UxELLES (Nicholas Chälon du Ble, © TRAN D') Mar- 
mal in 1703, Preſident of the Council for foreign affairs 
in 1718, and died in 1730. 


A © Ss 1 9 3 4 4 1 


GRAND ADMIRALS of FRANCE 
during the Reign of Lovis XIV. 


RMAND DE ende Marquis de Breze, Grand- 
: Maſter, Principal and Superintendant-General of 
the Navigation and the Commerce of France in 1043. 


Killed at fea by a cannon-ſhot, June 14, 1646. 


ANNE of Aultria, Queen Regent, Superintendant of 
the Marine of France in 1646. She religned the com- 
mand in 1650. 

C SAR Duke of Vexpoe, and of d Grand- 


Maſter and Superintendant-General of the Navigation 


and Commerce of France, in 1650, 
Francis of Vznpoue, Duke of Beaufort, ſon to 
Ceſar, ſlain at the battle of Candia, June 25, 1669. 
b 4 Lou 
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- Lois: DE BouR BON, Count of VERMAN bois, le- 
giti mated ſon of Louis XIV. Admiral in the month 
of Auguſt 1669, at two years old, and died in 1683. 

> Lovis' ALEXANDER Of BourBoNn, Count of Tou- 
vous, legitimated alſo; Admiral in 28 and and 
in WILL | i M 


SENERALS of the [GALLEYS of 
FRANCE, during the Nie 1 
Louis XIV. e ee Wo 152828 -bigbne3? 


RMAND. en DU dai Duke of Rrehzrixb; 
made à Peer of France in 1643, during. * 
life of Francis his father, and reſigned in 1661. 
"Francis Marquis of CED ſucceeded him, and r. re- 
"Hgned the office in 1669, a your ier he had been 
made a Marſhal of FrancfeQ ag 8171 
Lovis-V1icrToR DE eee 3 and +a 
wards Duke of -V1voxne;” Prince of Fonnai- Charente, 
in 166 
. "ies of RocyEcHOUARTþ Duke of Mok rEMak, on 
ſurviving g his father. Died April 3 1688. 
__ Ivvr*Avevsrus of Bourbon, legitimated ſon of 
Leu:s XIV. Prince of Dombes, Duke of Maixz and 
- Apinale, in 1588, and reſigned in 1694. 
Lovis. ee PH) Duke of N VENDOME | in 1694) ang died 
FE: 17 . : 
Nn Sn! DE Fubucold:; Count of Tres, Maſha 
of France in 1712, and reſigned in 1716. | 
Tze Chevalier of ORLEans, in 1716, b Uſed: in 
1748. After him 1 5 N was 3 reunite to the Board 
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dinal, firſt Miniſter, of 


1on of Peter Mazarin ad of Hotrenfia Bufalini; both 
In 1602; employed at firſt by Cardinal Sacchetti: He 
put a ſtop to the motions, of the two armies,” French And 
Spaniſh; juſt ready to engage near Cazal, and con- 
eluded the peace of Querafque; in 1631.” Vice-Legat 
at Avignon, and Nuncio extraordinary in France, in 
1634. He appeai:d the trqubles in Savoy in 1640, 
in quality of Ambafladot-Extraordinary from, the 
King. Made Cardinal in 1641, at the recam- 
mendation of Louis XIII. He was intirely attached to 
France from that time. - Admitted to the Siiptetije 
Council, December. 3, 1642, under the diſtintion gt 
"Special Counſellor, which gave him precedence before the 
Chancellor. Declared ſole Countelor to che "Queen 
Regent for Ecclefiaſtical affairs by the Will-and Tefts- 
ment of, Louis XIiI:; and Godfather to Louis VIV. 
with the Princeſs of Conde Montmorenci. He at firſt re- 
Frained from challenging precedence of tije Princes of the 
Blood, Which Cardina Richelieu had befote' uſurpet; 
but he preceded the houſes of Venddmeand Longues ille. 
But after the Treaty of'the Pyrenees, he afſumed the 
Place, in the third (tcp, abo the Prince of Conde. He 
never had any letters patent for the poſt of Prime Mini- 
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ſter, though he executed all the functions of it They 


were afterwards granted to Cardinal Dubois. Philip f 
Orleans, too, grandſon of France deigned alſo to accept 
chem, after As regendy had expired“ Cardinal Fleury 
neither had the Patent nor the Title. 
Cardinal Mazarin died in 16. 511 
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CHANCELLORS. 


HARLES p'AugEPIN E, Marquis of Chateauneuf, 
a long time employed on Embaſſies, Keeper of 
the ſeals in 1630, ſent to priſon in 1633 to the Caſtle of 
 Angouleme, . where he was confined for ten years. 
Keeper of the Seals again in 1650, reſigned them in 
.1651, ſpent the remainder of his life amidſt the diſ- 
. of the Court, and died in 1663. 
PETER SxGvitsr, Chancellor, Duke of Villemur, 
Peer of France. He appeaſed the troubles of Normandy 
in 1639. Hazarded his life at the battle of the Barricades. 
He was always loyal, even in times when it was thought 
a merit to be otherwiſe. He conteſted not the precedence 
with the father of the Great Conde, in the ceremonies, 
when he aſſiſted in them with Parliament. He was a man 
of probity, of learning, and a patron of men of letters. 
He was the Protector of the French Academy, before this 
liberal Society, compoſed of the principal Nobles of the 
Kingdom, and the beſt Writers, was arrived to the ſtate 
of needing no other patron but the King. He died at 
eighty-four %%% . 
MarTHREW] Mo, firſt Preſident of the Parliament 
of Paris in 1641. Keeper of the Seals in 1651, A juſt 
and ſpirited Meg ſtrate. It is not true, though inſerted 
in two new Dictionaries, that the populace attempted 
to aſſaſſinate him; but it is true that he always awed the 
ſeditious by his well- tempered courage and reſolution. 
He died in 1656. LAs pb SE I al 
_, STEPHEN D*ALIGRE, Chancellor in 1674, fon of an- 
other Stephen, Chancellor under Louis XIII. He died 
MICHAEL Le T:ZLLIER, Chancellor in 167%, father 
of the illuſtrious Marquis of Louvois. His memory 
was honoured with a funeral oration by the great Boſſuet. 
He died in 1687. En e 
Louis BouchgRAT, Chancellor in 1683. His de- 
vice was a Cock beneath a Sun, in alluſion to the device 
of Louis XIV. The motto was, Sol reperit vigilem. 
The Sen found him watchful.” He died in 1699. 
„ | Lovis 
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Lovis PRELIPEAUx, Count of Pontchar train, de- 


ede of many Secretaries of State, Chancellor in 


1699. He retired to the en e 1 in 17145 and died 
in 1727. 

DANIEL- Francis Vorstn, who died in I717, Was 
the 6 of the celebrated e | 
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SUPERINTENDANTS _ the 
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The place of Superintendant Was the Irſt © in Council, 2 9 
there was no Prime Miniſter: from whence it proceeded, 
that Cardinal Richalieu was obliged to elicit the favour, 
in 1623 and 1624, of the Marquis ſince Duke o Viewville, 
_ then Superintendant, to be admitted into the ouncil. 


Ci LE Bob ftr el, at firſt S belieben con- 


jointly with CLAUDE DE Burton, in 1632, ſole in 
1640. Me Lethe firſt who gave a power tothe Intendants 
of the Fitiances to impoſe taxes. He retired in 1643, 
= di ed in 1652. 

ICHOLAS BAILLEUL,. Niang of Chateau-Gohtzer, 
Pede of the Parliament, Superintendant of the Fi- 
nances from 164.3 to 1648. He died in 1652, better 

filled” in the ſcience of che Law, than that of 
Finances. He had under him, as Comptroller General, 


PARTICELLT, called EMERI, diſtinguiſhed for his Ex- 


tortions, 

He was the ſon of à Peaſant of Sienna, placed in that 
ſtation by Cardinal Mazarin. He uſed to ſay, that the 
Miniſters of Finances were only made to be abuſed. He 
was Superintendant in 1648, exiled to appeaſe "the 
people, and afterwards appointed ee for fix 
months. 

Emtz1 invented various kinds of impoſts; Heal 


eee meaſurers and carriers of charcoal; meters, 


A cenyenit in France ſo called. - 
| pilers, 
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pilers, and porters of wood; principal clerks of the cop- 
pices, the bridges, and mounds; perquiſites for the books 
of accompts, augmentations of ſalaries, comptrollers of 
fines, the twentieth penny, fees, &c. . 
2 The ſame EMERI was Superintcudant in 1648; but 
fome months after was exiled. by way of ſacrifice to the 
"public reſentment. * 
The Marſhal Duke of La MELLER avs, Superintendant 
in 1648, during the exile of Emer. There had been 
Military men before in this office. He had the probity 
ef the Duke of Sully, but not his reſources. He came 
in at the moſt difficult criſis; and the Duke of Sully was 
ot Superintendant till after the Civil Wars were over. 
He taxed all the Financiers, and, all the Farmers of the 
. Revenues, The greateſt” part of them became Bank- 
Fupts,. and no more money was to be had, He quitted 
the affice of Superintendant in 1649, and died in 1664. 
Emeri affumed the © Superintendancy, as ſoon” as the 
Marſhal reſigned. it. An Italian named, Toxyz, 7 then 
invented a new Loan, upon Life Annuities, chargeabis 
on the National Revenues, which, were diſtinguiſhed into 
ſeveral gifferent.claſſes, the income of each proprietor 
that died to be ſhared among the Survivors “. This 
amounted to a million and. twenty-five thouſand Livres 
Por annum, which became a prodigious, ſum to the laſt 
8 This was à heavy charge upon the State for 
a few years, but not ſo burthenſome, on the Whole, as 
thoſe that are to remain for ever. He died in 1650. 
Caubg DE Mts, Count p'Avaux, of an ancient 
family in Guienne, a man of letters who united Wit and 
che Graces to Science. He. was appointed  Plenipo- 
4cntiary, along with Servien; and was loved by all the 
Negoctators, as much as his Colleague was hated. He 
was Superintendant in 1650, and died the ſame. rar. 
-CraRLES, Marquis Duke 1 VIEUVIILx, the ſame 
whom Cardinal Richelieu had diſmiſſed from the Coun- 
eil, and ſhut, up in the caſtle of Amboiſe, in 1624. Hie 
ecaped from bis contingment, and fled into England; 


® This ſpecĩes of Loan is, called Taurin, from the inventor's name. 
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in conſequence of which, ſentence of death was paſſed 
upon him for contumacy. "Notwithſtanding this; 
he was afterwards created Duke and Peer, in 1651 and 
Supetintendant the lame year. He died in 1633. 


RENE D Loxoveir, Marquis DE MarsoNns; Piedddere | 


a Mortier , Superinten ſant in 1631, which he held 
only a year. It is ſaid; that in the ſpace of chat one year 
he bu lt the Caſtle de Maiſons, which is one of the 
nobleſt 'edifices in Europe; but he had raiſed it the year 


before. It was the firſt attempt, and the maſter- piece, 


of Francis Manſard, who was then a young man, and a 
ſimple maſon. Adineular anecdote is told upon this 


occaſion, which many people have heard as well as my⸗ 


ſ-If, from the Gfafidſon of the Superintendantz One 


day, as he ſtood over tome labourers clearing out 4 


well, or vault, he happened to diſcover a hidden treaſure, 
of forty thouſand” pieces of gold, of the coin of Charles 
IX.; 1 with hich "_ he erected this palace. He died 

We may Verve thet the” Superintendants agg 
one another very rapidly, during theſe troubles. 


5 


ABEL SERVIER, after having negociated the Peace of 


Weſtphalia with the Duke of Longueville and the 
Count d' Avaux, and having had the principal honour 
in that tranſattion, was made Superintendant in 1633. 
jointly with Nicholas F ouquet; and continged in it till 
his death, which happened in 1659; but M. Fouquet 
had always the principal direction in that departmeſit. 

| NrenoLas FovQuer, er of BeiLe-1SLt, was Su- 
perintendant in 1053, © ough he was Attorneys(grneral 
in the Parliament of Paris. They have printed by 
miſtake, in the Age of Louis XIV. that he expended 
_ Eighteen hundred 'thoifand Francs in bullding his 
Palace at Vaux, now called Villars; but it is aft err of 
the preſs; he laid out eighteen millions of the currency 
ot that time, which make Due l of Gin a 


A Preſident r Parliament 4 morticy—fo EDT from berge 
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_Carninar Mazarin, after his return in 1653; oblig- 
ed the Superintendant to pay him three millions a year 
for ſecret ſervices. He purchaſed for a ſmall value the 
old cried-down Bills, and paid himſelf the full ſums *. 
This ruined Fouquet. Never was a ſquanderer of the 
Royal Finances more princely generous than this Su- 
perintendant. Never had man in office more perſonal 
friends, and never was a perſon under perſecution ſo 
faithfully ſerved in his misfortunes. He was, however, 
ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment by the Commiſ- 
fioners who fat on his trial, and died forgotten, in 1680. 
After his diſgrace, the poſt of Superintendant was 
ſuppreſſed. | . tv og 01 
Under the Superintendants there were Comptrollers 
General. Cardinal Mazarin named to this office a 
Foreigner, a Calviniſt of Augſburgh, named Bar- 
tholomew Hewart, who was his banker. This Hewart 
had, in effect, rendered great ſervices to the Crown. It 
was he who, after the death of Duke Bernard of Saxe- 
Weymar, gave his army to France, by advancing all their 
pay before-hand. It was he who retained this ſame 
army, and ſome other regiments, in the ſervice of the 
King, when Viſcount Turenne would have tempted 
them to revolt, in 1648. He advanced two millions 
five hundred thouſand livres of the then currency, to 
keep them ſtaunch to their engagement: two very im- 
portant pieces of ſervice, which prove that there is 
neither commanding or governing without money. c 
When the Superintendant Fouquet was arreſted, he 
yet lent the King two millions. He played deep, and 
would often loſe a hundred thouſand crowns. at a ſitting. 
This extravagance prevented his having the firſt place 
in the Miniſtry. The King with good reaſon. prefer- 
red M. Colbert. Hewart died only Counſellor of State, 
in 1676. | 5 44 


© The nature of this fraud I do not know, as I am not verſed in 
the nature of the French Funds or Actions; but ſuppoſe it to be ſome- 
thing like a Miniſterial jobb here of publiſhing ſome falſe piece of 
bad news to fink the Stocks and buy in, and then eontradict it again, 
to ſell out. . | 
| His 
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His family. 5 the Kingdom, after the W | 


of the Edict of Nantes, and carried away their imma 
rreaſures, into en countries 


a 


sECRRTANKIHE "of 8. T 
COMPTROLLERS- GENERAL 


of the FINANCES. 


ene DE Lomenie, Countof Bzraniis; 


11 bad the department of Foreign Affairs during 
the minority of Louis XIV. His haughtineſs was no 


diſadvantage to him, as it was founded upon ſentiments 8 


of honour. He has left us ſome inſtructive Memoirs, 
and died in 1666. 


CraupE LE BOUTILLIER DE Cravienr had the War, 


department, and died in 1652. | 
Lovis PRELIPEAUx, Marquis de la Veutuam, had 


the Domeſtic Affairs under his inſpection, and 2 in 


1681, 


His ſon of ha ſame name, Secretary of Sin: died 


in 1700. Both of them were eſteemed for their virtues, 
and loved for their mildneſs of manners. 


HzNRT-Lovis DE Lomenir, Count of Brrenwe, ſon 


to Henry-Auguſtus, had the vivacity of his father, but 


was deficient in his other qualities. Being Counſellor of 
State at the age of ſixteen, and appointed to the depare- 


ment of Foreign Affairs, he was ſent into Germany to in- 
ſtruct himſelf. He travelled as far as Finland, and wrote 
his Tour in Latin. He executed the office of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs for twenty three- years; but 
having loſt his wife Henrietta de Chavigni, he was ſo 


much affected, that his mind wandered from all 


worldly buſineſs, and he retired into ſolitude, . The 


remainder of his life was very miſerable. They. have 


ſtruck out his name in the latter hiſtorical dictionaries; 
but ſnould have ſhewn greater compaſſion to his unhappy 
condition, and more reſpect to his memory. | 
"DOT Sn N Hon 
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Huch, Marquis of LVON NE, of an ancient family i in 
Dauphine; had the management of Foreign Affairs to 
the year 1670. We have ſome Memoirs of his. He 
was a man of great application, and el amiable. 
He died in 167117. — 

Jonn-Bae r1STCOLBERT AT himſelf ſolely by his 
merit. He roſe to be Intendant to Cardinal Mazarin. 
Being perfectly inſtructed in all the parts of government, 
and particularly in the ſcience of Finances, he became 
a very neceſſary aſſiſtant in the ruinous ſtate to which 
Cardinal Mazarin, the Superintendant Fouquet, and, 
ſtill more, the unhappineſs of the times had reduced the 
public revenues. Louis XIV. conſulted privately with 
bim, in order to inſtruct hmfclf. He ruined Fouquet, in 
concert with the Chancellor Le Fellier; but ſuch an ani- 
moſity might well de pardoned him, on account of the or- 
der and œconomy he introduced into the Finances, and of 
his other ſervices, the memory of which ought never to 
be forgotten. He was Comptroller-General in 1654. 
He may be conlidered as the Founder of Commerce and. 
Architecture, and the Protector of all the Arts; nor did 
be neglect Agriculture, as is ſaid in all the late publica- 
tions of that time. His genius and his attentions could not 
have ſuffered; him to overlook ſo eſſential an article. 
The only thing he can be reproached with, on that 
account, is his not ſuffering the grain to be 973+ 16 
out of the kingdom *. He died in 168 . 
 Joan-BaerisT Counrnm. Marquis of SEIGNELAT, for 
& the former, wth a greater genius even than his father, 
and more penetrating and better cultivated, was made 
Secretary of State for the Marine department, which he 
raiſed to the moſt reſpectable bruation of any in Hure pe, 
and died in 1690. : | 

CnanrLes-Colperr Dt Cronssi, brother to als great 
Colbert, was Secretary of State for F oreign Affairs, in 
1679, after everal glorious and ſucceſsful Embaflies. 
He ſucceeded. to Arnold de \Pompone, Seeder of 


if + Which certainly is not the wy to encourage ausge. 
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THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. Lexi 
State, but he is placed before him here, not to interrupt | 
the liſt of the Colberts. He died in 1696. 


Joun-BayTisT CotnerT, Marquis of Torci, fon of 
the former, was appointed Secretary of State for foreigh 


affairs, on the death of his father. He joined dexterny _ 


to probity; never made a promiſe which he did not 
fulfil; was loved and reſpected by all ſtrangers; and 
died in 1746. 

Simon ARNOLD DE POMPONE was Sedabtiity! of State 
for foreign affairs, in 1671; a mar of wit and letters, 
as were moſt of the Arnolds; loved in focial life, and 
often preferring the pleaſures of company to public 
buſineſs. He was dilmiſſcd in 1679; and replaced by 
the Marquis de Croſſi. He did not continue Secretary 
of State for life, as is ſaid in the new Hiſtorical Dictio- 
naries; but the King left him ſtill the title of Miniſter 
of State, with the permiffion of ſitting in Council, which, 
however, lie never made uſe of. He died in 1699. 

MicHatLLE Trix, the Chancellor, was Secretary 
df State until the year 1666. 

Frxancis-MIGHAEL LE TETILiER, Marquis de Lovvors; 
the greateſt Miniſter in the War department that ever 
had been in France, He. was appointed Seeretary of 
State in 1666. He was more efteemed than loved by the 
King; the Court and the People. He had the good for- 
tune, as well as Colbert, to have deſcendants who have 
done honour to his family, and ſome of whom have been 
Marſhals of France. It is not true that he died ſuddenly, | 
on coming out from Council, as is repeated in books 
and Dictionaries: He drank tlie waters of Balaruc, and 
would proceed upon a journey at the ſame time, which 
inditcretion occaſioned his death in 1691: | 

Lovrs-FRancis LE TELLIER, Marquis de BarBezi EUX, 
ſon to the Marquis de Louvois; was made Secretary ok 
War affairs, after the death of his father. He was a 
young man who preferred his pleaſures and parade 
to the buſineſs of his employ. He died at the age of 
war” three, in 1701. | 

Ba LTHAZAR-PHELIPPEAUX DE , CHATEAUNEUF ſuc- 
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ceeded his father the Marquis of Vrillière in 1669, exer- 
elſed the functions in 1676, and died in 1700. 

CLaude LE PELLETIER, Preſident of the Inqueſts, 
Provoſt of the Merchants, an honeſt man, modeſt, and 
retired. He ſtudied the Canon law, which did not 
much recommend him as a ſucceſſor to the great Colbert, 
and yet he was appointed ſo, in 1683. The King was 
told that he was unfit for the place, as he was of too 
eaſy a diſpoſition. © It 1s for that very reaſon I have 
choſen him,” replied Louis XIV. He quitted the Mini- 
ſtry and the Court in about ſix years after. All his 
family have been remarkable, like himſelf, for their in- 
tegrity. He died in 1711. 

Louis PREZLIDPEAUx, Count of Pontchartrain, the 
ſame that had been Chancellor, entered into public ſer- 
vice as firſt Preſident of the Parliament of Brittany; 
was made Comptroller General in 1690, after the retiring 
of the Comptroller General Le Pelletier; and Secretary of 
State after the death of the Marquis de Seignelai, in the 
ſame year 1690. It was he who placed all the Academies 
under the guardianſhip of the Secretaries of State, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Abbe Bignon, except the French 
Academy, which acknowledged no Patron but the King. 

Jerome PRELIPPEAUx, Count of Pontchartrain, ſon 

of the former, Secretary of State during the life of his 
father, the Chancellor; diſmiſſed by the Duke of Orleans, 
on the death of Louis XIV. 
- Mricnatr CHAMILLART, Counſellor of State and 
Comptroller- General in 1699; Secretary of State for 
the War department in 1707; a man of mildneſs and 
moderation. He could not long ſuſtain the weight of 
two ſuch laborious employs, in ſuch difficult times, and 
was ſoon obliged to reſign them. He died in 1721, 

Nicholas DesMAaRETs, Comprtroller-General in 1798, 
zealous, indefatigable, and intelligent; but could not 
remedy the evils occaſioned by the War. He reſigned 


after the death of Louis XIV. and eq RR ds 2, 
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CATALOGUE 


i the greateſt Part of the FRENCH Werrzas who appeared 
in the Age of Louis XIV. intended to Om as 4 en 
Hliſtery of that Ara. YE 


BADIE (James), born at Berne, i in 1658, celebrated 

for his 'I reatiſe on the Chriſtian Religion; but who 
afterwards did an injury to. that, work, by another 
intitled, The Opening of the Seven Seals, He died in 
Ireland. in 1727. 

ABADIE, or LABADIE (John), born in Guienne, in 
1610. Firſt a Jeſuit, then a en and laſt a Pro- 
teſtant. He endeavoured to found a Sect, and to join 
with La Bourignon; who anſwered him, that every man 
had his own peculiar holy ſpirit, and that his was much 
ſuperior to that of Abadie. He left behind him thirty- 
one volumes of Fanaticiſm.. He is mentioned here, 
only to ſhew the weakneſs of the human mind. He had 

ſome diſciples, and died at Altena, in 1674. 

ABLANCOURT (Nicholas Perrot d'), of an ancient fa- 

mily of the Parliament of Paris, born at Vitri, in 1606. 
An elegant tranflator, whoſe verſions were ſtiled /es belles 
znfideles . He died poor, in 1664. 
| Acne (Luke d'), a Benedickine, a great and judicious 
compiler; born in 1608, and died in 1685. 
ALEXANDER (Noel), born at Rouen, in 1639; a Domi- 
nican. He wrote ſeveral theological works, and diſ- 
puted much about the cuſtoms of the Chineſe, againſt 
the Jeſuits who had been Miſſionaries there. 

AMELOT, DE, La Hovs$alE .. (Nicholas), born at 
E in 1634. His tranflations, with political notes, 
and his Hiſtories, are much ſought after. His Memoirs 
in an alphabetical order are very defective. He was 
the firſt that explained the government of Venice. His 
Hiſtory gave pffence. to the * Senate, which remained N 


2. 2 charming Deceptions The canvas of this pikase is too 
1 ſtrained. | | | 
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under the old prejudice, that there are certain political 
myſtertes which ought not to be revealed. The World 
has ſince diſcovered that there are no myſteries in go- 
vernment, and that true policy conſiſts in being rich, 
alld keeping good armies on foot. Amelot tranſlated. 
and commented on The Prince of Machiavel; a work 
long a favourite with little Princes, who were quarrell- 
ing about ſmall States badly governed, but now of no 
value, ſince great Potentates, always well armed, have put 
an end to the hopes and ambition of the leſſer pow- 
ers. Amelot thought himſclf the greateſt politician in 
Europe, yet was never able to raiſe himfelf into the leaſt 
conſiderat on in life, and died in extreme poverty; which 
might ariſe from his being a politician in theory, rather 
than practice. He died in 1706. 

AmMELOTTE (Denis), born in Saintonge, in 1606. 
He was of the Oratory. He is chiefly known by a tole- 
rable good tranſlation of the New Teſtament. He died 
in 1678, 85 

an (William), born at Paris, 1 in 1663; an ex- 
cellent mechaniſt; and died in 1699. 

ANCILLON (David), born at Metz, in 1617; a Cal- 
viniſt. He and his ſon Charles, who died at Berlin, in 
1725, had ſome reputation for literature. 

AnsELM, an Auguſtine Monk, the firſt who made a 
genealogical hiſtory of the Great Officers of the Crown, 
fince continued, and augmented, by Du Fourni, Auditor 
of Accompts. There is no determinate notion of what 
conſtitutes the Great Officers. It is generally imagined, 
that they are thoſe to whoſe office the title of Grand, 
or Great, is annexed; as the Great Maſter of the Horſe, 
the Great Cup-Bearer, &c. But the Conſtable, the 
Marſhals, the Chancellor, &c. are Great Officers, and 
yet bear not the title of Great; and others who have it, 
are not always Great Officers. The Captains of the 
Guards, the Firſt Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, &c. 
are ſince become Great Officers; but they are not entered 
in Anſelm's liſt. Nothing has ever been decided in this 
matter, Jud there remains as much uncertainty. mh 7/0 
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fuſion in all the rights, and in all the titles, in France, 


as there is of order "Saf e in the Adminiſtration. 


- 


He died in 1694.” 

A NoLD (Anthony), Hwehnath for of nim pleaded | 
againſt the Jefuits, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, and born 
in 1612, Nothing is better known than his eloquence; 
his erudition, and his diſputes, which rendered him 
ſo celebrated, but at the fame time ſo unhappy, ac- 
cording to the vulgar notions, which place unhappineſs 
in poverty and exile, without balancing the account 
with the glory, the friends; and the healthy old age, 
that were the portion of this famous man. It is 
ſaid, in the Supplement to Moreri, that Arnold, in 
1689, with the view of recommending himſelf ar Cape; , 
wrote a Libel againſt William III. intitled, 7 he true Por- 
trait of William Henry of Naſſau, the modern Abſalom, 
the modern Herod, the modern Cromwell, and the modern 
Nero. This tile! is not in the ſtile of Arnold, but rather 


reſembles that of Pere Garaſſe. He never ebndeſcendecl to 


flatter the Court. Louis XIV. would have ſcorned to 
have received a book with ſo groſs a title; and «thoſe 
who attribute either the Libel, or the deſign of it, to 
the great Arnold, appear to be ignorant that writing of 
books was not the method of recommending one's-ſolf 
at Court. He died at Bruſſels, in 1694. 

The author of the Hiſtorical, Literary, Ciiticel; ** 
Janſeniſt Dictionary ſays, under the article Arnold, 
that as ſoon as his book upon frequent Communion 


appeared, Hell trembled, and the Jeſuit Nouet made 


« the firſt attack upon it.” Now it is difficult to know 
exactly what ſort of opinion the Devils'may have form- 
ed of a book juſt publiſhed ; and as to men; they have 
intirely forgetten Father Nouet. It is very true, that 
the 5 BA part of Arnold's polemical writings are 
equally unknown at this day. It is the general fate of 
moſt diſputes. The author of the Hiſtorical, Literary, 
Critical, and Janſeniſt Dictionary is up in arms againſt 
this truth. He has his reaſons; but then he ought to 
know, that the abuſe thrown out on the ſubſect of 
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theological diſputes,” is; at preſent, as much deſpiſed as 
the ſquabbles themſelves; and one need ſay: no more. 

ARNOLD-D* ANDILLY (Robert), elder brother to the 
former, born in 1388, and one of the diſtinguiſhed 
writers of Port-Royal. He preſented to Louis XIV. 
at the age of eighty-five, his tranſlation of Joſe- 
phus, which of all his works is held in the moſt 
eſteem. He was father to Simon Arnold, Marquis 
of Pompone, Miniſter of State; but this Miniſter could 
neither prevent the diſputes nor the diſgrace of his 
Uncle the Doctor of the Sorbonne. He died in 1674. 

Avsicnac; (Francis d'), born in 1604. He never 
had any inſtructor but himſelf. Being attached to 
Cardinal Richelieu, he was of courſe an enemy to 
Corneille. His Practice of the Tbeatre is yet read; 
but he has proved by his Tragedy of Zenobia, that 
neither ſenſe or learning are capable of conferring 
talents. He died in 1676. 

 AvsrI (Anthony), born in 1616. He left behind 
bim the lives of — Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin 
which, though indifferent performances, are capable of 
communicating good inſtruction. He died in 1695, 
It was he who firſt detected the. forgery of the Political 
Teſtament of Cardinal Richelieu. 

The CounTzss b'Auxois. Her Travels and her 
Memoirs of Spain, with ſome light Novels, ; 
her ſome reputation, She died in 179.;7?:b © © 

D' Avalox a Jeſuit, Author of à new ethod of 
. hiſtory. He has left us the ronological 
Annals from 1601 10 1713. He hag f 
every thing of - conſequence that happepee in that in- 
terval in Europe, fairly diſcuſſed, ang. in; few words. 
No writer has ever ſhewn more diſcefament in diſtin- 
guiſhing the true, the falſe, and the goubtful. He has 
written, alſo, ſome Eccleſiaſtical Megpoirs; but they are 
vnluckily infected with the ſpirit f party. Marcel 
and he have been both excelled” by the Chronalegacal 
Hiſtory of France of the Preſident Henaultz a work 
at the ſame time the fulleſt and Jer moſt conciſe, that 

ever 
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ever was publiſned of the kind, and the moſt vſeful 
alſo for the Readers, 


BALLET (Adrian), born near Beauyois, in 16493 
a famous Critic; and died in 1706. 

BaLZx (Stephen), of the Limoſin, born in 163 1. He 
made a collection of the Manufcripts contained in the 
Library of Colbert. He laboured in his ſtudies to the 
age of eighty- eight. He left us ſeven volumes on 
ancient monuments. He was exiled for having ſup- 
ported the pretenſions of Cardinal Bouillon, who imagin- 
ed himſelf independent of the King, founding his plea 
upon his having been born of a ſovereign family, at the 
time that the compenſation for the loſs of Sedan had 
not yet been perfected. ' He died in 1718. 

BALZz AC (John-Louis), born in 1594. A man of elo- 
quence, and the firſt that inſtituted a prize for elo- 
quence. | He was appointed Hiſtoriographer of France, 
and a Counſellor of State, which he uſed to call mag- 
nificent triffes. The F rench language is much indebted 
to him. He firſt gave number and harmony to proſe. 
He poſſeſſed fo Ang eile a reputation in his life- 
time, that a perſon named Goulv, General, or Superior, 
of rhe White-Friars, wrote two volumes of abuſe againſt 
him. He died in 1654*. | 

BARATIER, the moſt fingular genius, perhaps, that 
ever appeared in Literature. He ought to be claſſed 
among the French, though he was born a German. His 
father was a Refugee preacher. "He underſtood Greek 
at fix years old, and Hebrew at nine. He made a 
traſlation of the Travel of the Jew Benjamin of Tudelle, 
with critical annotations. This young Baratier was well 
{killed in Hiftory, in Philoſophy, and in Mathematics. 
He aſtoniſhed all thoſe who knew him when al.ve, and 
was much regretted at his death. He was not more than 


nineteen years of age, when he was ſnatched from the 
W | 


* Fe appears. Edi that M. Voltaire has not mentioned a 
collection of Letters which are replete with wit and good ſenſe, and 
are the only writings by which this author is known at preſent. 
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BARBEIRAC: (John), born at Beziers, in 1674, 24 Cals 
viniſt, Profeſſor of Law and Hiſtory at Lauſanne, a 
Tranſlator and Commentator on Puffendorf and Gro, 
tius. It ſeems that thoſe Treatiſes on The Law of Na- 
tions, of War and of Peace, which, were neyer regarded 
or conſulted on any declaration of war or treaty of 
peace, nor to determine the rights of any man, are a ſort 
of conſolation to the people for the evils that politicks 
and violence have ſubjected them to. They. give 
us juſt ſuch an idea of juſtice, as. portraits do of emi- 
nent perſons whom we have never ſeen. He died in 1729. 
BaRBIER Daucoukr (John), known among the Jęſuits 
by the name of the Sacred Aduocate, and to > the World 
by his Critique on the Dialogues of Father Boubours, and by 
the excellent pleading he made for an innocent man put 
to the rack. He was a long time patronized by Colbert, 
who made him Comptroller of the King's ediſices; but, 
s loſt his protector, he died in great poverty, in 
1674. 
IK. (Mademoiſelle) wrote ſome tragedies. | 
Bano (Michael). It is not thought that the pieces 
publiſhed under his name were his own. His more 
acknowledged merit was, his being an accompliſhed actor; 
a rare perfection, and which none but himſelf was dif. 
tinguiſhed for, in thoſe times. This excellence requires 
moſt of the gifts of Nature, a comprehenſiye genius, 
and indefatigable application: and yet the world ſeem 
moſt unaccountably to deſpiſe it! The preachers often 
frequented plays, behind a grated lattice, to ſtudy the 
grace and action of Baron, and thence mounted their 
pulpits to declaim againſt theatrical repreſentations. It 
js the cuſtom for Confeſſors to require from Actors on 
their death-beds, a xenunciation of. their profeſſion. 
Baron had quitted the ſtage in 169 3 through ſome dil- 
guſt, He returned to it again in 1720, at the age of 
ſixty-e! ight, and was received with applauſe till the, year 
1729, He then retired a ſecond time, and died 
the ſame year, aged near ſeventy-eight;. declar- 
ing in his laſt moments, that he had never felt the 
leaſt ſcruple of conſcience for repeating before the pub- 
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lic the maſter-pieces of genius and morality of the Peet 
writers of the nation, and that nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd than attaching diſgrace to the reciting of a work, 
which: it was an obs” to have compoſcd. b 
-Barreavx (James de la Valles, Seigneur Des), is 
known among perſons of polite literature, for ſeveral 
elegant little poems in the taſte of Sarazin and Cha- 
pelle. He was x Counſellor of Parliament, It is a certain 
fact, that being tired out once with a ſuit of law, in 
which he was "Counſel; he paid the ſum in diſpute 
out of his own pocket, threw his brief into the fire, and 
_ quitted the Bar for life. His little pieces of poctry are 
{till preſerved in the hands of the curious.” 5 we are all | 
written with too free a pen. T 
The public voice has imputed a | ſonnets to ing as in- 
different as it is famous, Sa 2 2 8 5 with theſe lines. 


74 


Tonnne, frappe, 1 eſt tems, ren· moi guerre PIR guerre, 
J'e'adore en periſſant la raiſon qui t'aigrit; 
Mais deſſus quel endroit tombera ton tonnere, 


Qui ne {git rout couvert du ſang de Jeſus-Shriſt? 


Sk Let Lightning blaſt, and Thunder ſtrike me dead, 5 
Thy vengeance muſt a juſtice be eſteemed; 3 
But on what part of this devoted hee 

"Can fall thy Iu, which Obriß hath not redeemed?" | 


But it isa 8 the 3 was not written [266 Bes. 
Barreaux, and he was much diſpleaſed at hearing it 
attributed to him. The Abbé de Lavau, then young 
and giddy, was the real author. I have ſeen the proof 
Of it in a letter of his to the Abbe Servien. Des-Bar- 
reaux died in 1674. | J 
BaSNAOCE (James), born at t Rouen, in 1652. A Cal- 
viniſt, and Miniſter at the Hague, but fitte for a Mi- 
niſter of State than of a pariſh, © Of all his works, his 
Hiſtory of the Fews, with thoſe of the United- Provinces, 
and of the Church, are the moſt eſteemed. Tempo- 
ary hiſtories. are of little value, after the eras are 
paſſed and gone; but works of general utility ave” . 


Ways of RM He died in 172 3: 
Ry | | BASNACB 
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BASNAGE DE BTAUvAL (Henry), of Rouen, an Ad- 


vocate in Holland, but more of the Philoſopher: - He: 
wrote On Toleration in Religion. He was a laborious 
ſcholar, and has left us an edition of the —— * 


Furetitre, augmented. He died in ric. e 


Bass0MPIERRE (Francis, Marſnal de), g his Fx 
Memoirs relate to the preceding age, he may fairly be 


comprehended in this liſt, as he lived to the year 1646. 
Bau DR AN (Michael), born at Paris, in 1633, 4 Ge- 


ographer, but. leſs ccemed than Samſon. He py in v5 


BAVYLE (Peter] * "SER at c alar,. in hes probinoe of Fo vip. 


in 1647. He retired to Holland, rather as a Philoſo- 


pher than a Calviniſt. He was perſecuted during his life 


by Jurieu, and after his death by the enemies of Philoſo- 


phy. If he had foreſeen how much his Dictionary would 


have been held in eſteem, he would certainly have ren- 


dered it more valuable, by cancelling the names of ob- 
ſcure perſons, and adding more illuſtrious ones. It is 
rather from his excellent method of reaſoning that he is 
principally diſtinguiſhed, than from his manner of writ- 
ing, which is often diffuſe, looſe, incorrect, and ſome- 
times cenſurable for a familiarity of ſtile which frequent- 
ly ſinks into vulgarity. He was more of a Dialectician 


than a Philoſopher, knowing ſcarcely any thing of 
phyſics; . He was quite ignorant of the diſcoveries 7 
the great, Newton. Moſt of his Philoſophical articles 
either ſuppoſe or controvert a Carteſianiſm, which no 


longer ſubſiſts. He knew no other definition of Matter, 
than that of extenſion. Its other properties, diſcover. 


ed or preſumed, are the foundation of real Philo- F, 
ſophy. He has given us new demonſtrations,” and ne, 
doubts; ſo that in manꝝ places the ſceptic Bayle is noet 


even ſceptical enough. He lived and died a mere Philo- 


ſopher. Des Maiſeaux has written his life, in a large ö 


volume, when there was hardly enough to have filled 


half. a-dozen pages. The lite of a ſedentary author 


is to be found in his writings,” He died in 1706. 
| Ie 
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The perſecution which the fanatical Jurieu raiſed-up'in 
a free country againſt this Philoſophers. ought never to 
be forgotten. He rouſed the Calviniſtical Conſiſtory 
againſt him upon ſeveral pretences, but principally on 
the famous article of David, in his Dictionary. Bayle 
had highly cenſured the exceſſes, the deceits, and the 
cruelties, that this Jewiſh Prince had been guilty of, at 
the time when the grace of God had abandoned him. 
It would not have been amiſs, if this ſame Conſiſtery had 
compelled him to celebrate this ſame Jewiſh Prince, who, 
on his great penitence, obtained of Ged that three- 
ſcore-and-ten thouſand of his ſubjects ſhould die of the 
plauge, to expiate the crime of their King in having 
dared to number his people. But what is well worthy 
of remark, is, that this ſage Council of Divines, in 
their cenſure, reproved him for having ſomęetjmes praiſ- 
ed a few good Popes, and forbad him ever to commend 
any Pope again; Becauſe,“ ſaid they, in theſe, ex- 
preſs words, ** they are not Members of our Com- 
„ munion.“ This is one of thoſe features which beſt 
characteriſes the ſpirit of Party. Some have endeavour- 
ed to carry on his Dictionary, but they haye not been 
able to imitate him. The Continuators thought they 
had nothing more to do but to compile. We rſhould 
be poſſeſſed of the genius and the logical: faculties of 
B. to acquit ourſelves properly in a Work of this 
_ Beaumont, DE PEREFIXE, (Hardouin), Preceptor to 
Louis XIV. and Archbiſhop: of Paris. His Hifory of 
Henry IV. which is only an abridgment, inſpires us with 
an eſteem for this great Prince, and is a good model for 
Princes. He wrote it expreſly for his Pupil. It is faid 
that Mezeray had ſome ſhare in it; and in appearance 
there is a good deal of his manner of writing in it. But 
Mezeray was not maſter of that affecting ſtile, ſo worthy, 
in many places, both of the Prince whoſe life. Perefixe 
was writing, and of the man to whom it was addreſſed. 
The excellent counſels that are there interſperſed for 
governing by himſelf, were not inſerted till the ſecond 
edition, publiſhed after the death of Cardinal . 
| 7 0 | | - 
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We are' taught to know Henry IV. better in this 
hiſtory,” than in that written by Daniel, che ſtile of 
Which is too dry, and where there is too much ſaid of 
Father Cotton, and too little of the great qualities of 
Henry IV. and of the particulars of the life of this ex- 
cellent Monarch. Percfixe moves every heart naturally 
ſenſible, and tempts us almoſt to adore the memory of 
a Prince whoſe: foibles were only thoſe of an "amiable 
man,. but whoſe virtues were thoſe * a Breat one. 
Percfixe died in 167. 0 

DE BravsoBRE [Ifaac), born at Niort, in 1639. 0e a 
family diſtinguiſhed for the profeſſion of arms, and- one 
of łchoſe who did honour to their country, which they 
were forced to abandon:' His Hiſtory of Manicheiſin is 
one of the moſt profound, the moſt curious, and the beſt 
written,” of his works. We find there developed that 
philoſopic religion of Manẽs, which was deduced from 
the dogmas of the ancient Zoroaſter and the ancient 
Hermes, a religion which ſedueed St. Auguſtin for 3 
Jong time. This hiſtory is enriched with a fund of Know- 
ledge in antiquity; bur, after all, it is only (like many 

other books not 10 well written) a collection of the er- 

rors of the human vnderſtanding. He died at n 
in 1738. 

+1 A (Ifadc de), born in Notinandy.i in 1612 
His little eountry- houſe of Gentilli, to which he retired 
toward the latter part of his life, was furniſhed (if we 
may ſo ſpeak) with" inſcriptions in verſe, which had 
more merit than all his other works. Tis a pity that 
there was no collection made of them. He died in 
169 1. 952 ͤ 
rs elrx (Nicholas) had] the title of Hiſtoriographer 
of France; but he is better known by his curious Hiſe 
tory of - the Highways in the Roman Empire; ſurpaſſed, 
indeed, by our own in beauty, but not in uſefulneſs. 
His fon compleated this uſeful work, and publiſhed i it 
in the re'gn of Louis XIV. He died in 1623. 

BERNARD (Mademoiſelle), Authoreſs of ſeveral the- 
atrical pieces, conjointly with the celebrated Bernard 
de Fontenelle, who wrote en the whole of Brutus, 


It 
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It is proper to obſerve here, that the Alegorital Fable 
of Imagination and Happineſs, which has been imputed 
to her, was written by the Biſhop of Nimes La Parifiere, 
{ucceſſor to Flechier. ....... 

BERNARD (James), of Dauphiny, born in 1658. He 
was a man of great erudition. His Journals are in great 
eſteem. He died in Holland, in 1718. 

Bernie (Francis), ſurnamed the Mobil.” "horn at 
Antwerp, in the year 16253. He was eight. years Phy ſi- 
cian to the Emperor of India. His travels are curious. 
He wanted, in concert with Gaſſendi, to revive, in part, 
the Atomic ſyſtem of Epicurus; in which, certainly, 
he had good reaſon on his fide; for the ſeveral ſpecies of 
Nature could not be ſo uniformly reproduced the ſame, 5 
if the conſtituent principles of things were not invari- 
able. But the romance of Deſcartes then prevailed. 
He died a true Philoſopher, in 1688. 

Abbe Le Bur, born in 1687. One of the moſt 
learned men in the whole hiſtory of France. He 
ſhould have been employed by a Colbert, bur he came 
too late. He died in 1780. 

BIONON (Jeremiah), born in 1390. He left bebind 
bim a greater name than his works intitled him to. 
The belt age for Literature was not yet arrived. The 
Parliament, to which he was Advocate- General, honour- 
ed his memory, with great juſtice. He died in 1636. 

BILLAur (Adam), known by the name of MasrEX 
Adam, a carpenter of Nevers. This ſingular genius 
muſt not be paſſed by, who, without the leaſt knowledge 
in literature, became a Poet in his ſhop. We cannot 
neglect citing here the following Rondeau, which has 


more merit t than many of thoſe by Beatetade."" ak he 
5% OO X81 
JS! : Pow te guerir de eee ciatique, = Det at Sion 217 
Qui te retient comme un paralitiqu⸗ e 7 91 
Entre deux draps ſans aucun mouvement, T= > 


Pren-· moi deux brocs d'un fin jus de ſarment; 
Puis li comment on le met en pratique. 
Prens· en deux doigts, et bien chauds les applique 
Sur Vepiderme od la douleur te pique ; . . 


Et tu boiras le reite „ 1 55s ue 207 102 9 
$656 — Pour te guerir, 
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Sur cet avis ne ſois/point herẽtique, 
Car je te fais un ſerment autentique, 
Que ſi tu crains ce doux medicament, _ 
Ton Medecin pour ton ſoulagement, 
F Ln de ce qu'il communique | 

. nee 


To cure my friend of has . 5 

Which long has held him paralytic, . - 
Between the ſheets your limbs recline, © 
And near you place a bowl of wine: 9 
Which thus apply. Be'fure a e 5 353 ? 


Upon the ſuff*ring. you pop. 
And quaff the reſt, (2h you ler. 
Io cure my friend. 


of this preſcription nent no Phony ris 

For as example makes all clear, ty 

That all your doubts may hence be 3 ws "IP 4 

' Your Doctor, from the firſt, -intended, 5 3 

Himſelf to quaff the doſe commended | — 
Mo: cure my friend. : 1 


He had penſions from: Cardinal 1 and ta 
Gaſton, brother to Louis XIII. and died in 1662. 
BochAxr (Samuel), born at Rouen in 1399. He was 
a Calviniſt, and one of the beſt ſkilled X any man in 
Europe in Languages and Hiſtory. He was one of 
thoſe who went to Sweden to inſtruct and admire (geen 
Chriſtina.; He died in 1667. 

Boll EA DrspREAUx (Nicholas), of the Ay. 
(king: in the village of Crone, near Paris, in the year 
1636. He firſt ſtudied at the Bar, and afterwards at 
the Sorbonne ; but being diſguſted with the chicanery 
of both, he delivered himſelf over intirely to his natural 
talents, and became the honour of France. His works 
have been ſo often commented upon, and ſo many of 
the minutiæ in them have been taken notice of, that any 
thing which could be here ſaid, would be ſuperfluous. 


The bnd preſcription ſays. tauo; ; but I thou ght one ſufficient. 
+ The Sorbonne is a {chool in France, where thoſe who are deſign- 
ed for the Church, are ſent to be inſtructed in W : 
One 
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One remark here, however, appears eſſential; which 
is, that we ſhould carefullydiſtinguiſh in his Poems what 
is merely proverbial, from what is worthy of being 
precept. His Maxims are noble, wiſe, and uſeful ; 
they are formed for men of ſenſe and taſte, for the beſt 
company. The: Proverbs are only fit for the vulgar, 


and we know that the han ach is to 0 be met with in Heyery 
rank of life. | | 5 


Poub paraĩtre bonnste homme en effet il faut rette. 

On me verra dormir au branle de ſa roue *, . 

Chaque a age a ſon eſprit, ſes plaifirs, & ſes mæurs. 
L'eſprit n'eſt point emu de ce qu'il ne croit pas. 
Le vrai- peut quelquefois n' etre pas vraiſemblable. 


To appear a good man, in effect he muſt be ſo. 

They ſhall ſee me afleep on the wheel turning round 7. 

Each age has its wit, its pleaſures, and manners, 5 
The mind 1s not moved by the things it believes not. 5 
The truth may not dr en tne moſt likely, 


Theſe extracts contain maxims worthy of perſons of 
an but for lines ſuch as theſe, 


Pappelle un chat un 1 chat, & Rolet un \ fripon. 

Va-t-en chercher ton pain de cuiſine en cuiſine. 

Quand je veux dire blanc, la quinteuſe dit noir. 
Aimez- vous la muſcade? on en a mis partout. 
La raiſon dit Virgile, & la rime Quinaut þ. 


such phraſes better become the canal, chan the 
converſations of polite company. 

BoiLtav (Giles), born at Paris, in 163, and elder 
brother to the former. He has left us ſome tranſlations, 
which have more merit than his verſes. He died in 1669. 
BoiLEAU (James), another elder brother of the famous 
Boileau Deſprẽaux, a Doctor of the Sorbonne. He was 
a ſort of heteroclite genius, and wrote ſome whimfical 
books; as, the Hiſtory of the Flagellants, the Immogeſt 

Accouchmens, the Habits of the "IR Kc. He died 
in 1716. | 


„The wheel of Fortune. HTN. e 
+: Theſe extracts are left in their nl as hes? 8 no ates 


proverbs literally, Theſe and * * quotatioꝛ s are all detached 
lines. 7 


7 


Boixbis | 
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Bop (Nicholas), Treaſurer of France, and 
Atter penal of the Exchequer. He was 4 
Member of the Academy of Belles. Lettres, and known 
by his excellent reſearches upon the ancient theatres, 
and on the Roman tribes. He wrote a lively Comedy, 
called The Sea-port. It was a ſatirical eriticiſm. The 
Hiſtorical and Janeſeniſt Dictionary treats it as atheiſtical. 
He never wrote any thing about religion. - Then why 
inſult the memory of a man whom the authors of that 
Dictionary never knew? He died in 1753. 

Bots RoBERT (Francis LE MT EL), more known by his 
favour with Cardinal Richelieu, and by his fortune, 

than by his merit. He compoſed eighteen pieces for 
the Theatre, which were not well received by any but 
his Patron. He died in 1662. 

Borvin (John), born in Normandy, in the year 1632; 
brother to Louis Boivin, and like him alſo a good Com- 
mentator on the beauties of the Greek Authors, He 
died in 1926. 

L'ABBE pu Bos. His Hiſtory of the League of 

Cambray is profound, political, and intereſting. It 
ſhews us the Cuſtoms and the Manners of the 
Times, and is a perfect model in its kind. All the 
Artiſts read with inſtruction his Reflections on Poetry, 
Painting, and Muſic. It is the moſt uſeful work that 
ever was. publiſhed on theſe ſubjects, in any nation of 
Europe. There are but few errors in it, and a number 
of reflections juſt, new, and profound. It i is not a me- 
thodical compoſition, but the Author thinks, and makes 
his readers think. And yet he underſtood not a note 
in muſic, never wrote a couplet in his life, and was not 
maſter of a ſingle picture in the world. But he had 
read, ſeen, heard, and reflected . He died in 
1742. 
475 (René LE), — at Paris in 1731. A Ne. 
gular Canon of St. Genevieve. He laboured to recon- 
cile Ariſtotle with Deſcartes, without -knowing that 
neither one nor the other could ſtand the teſt. His 
Treatiſe on the Epic Poem has great reputation, but 
it 1 never make a Port. He died in 1680. 4 
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Bossugr (James Benignant), of Dijon, born in 1027, 
Biſhop of Condom, and afterwards of Meaux. He com- 
poſed fifty- one works; but it is to his Funeral Orations, 
and his Diſcourſe upon Univerſal Hiſtory, 199 he is in- 
debted for his fame. 

It has been ſaid, and often repeated in print, that 
this Biſhop lived a married life; and St. Hyacinth, 
known by the part be took in the pleaſantry of Mata- 
naſius, has paſſed for his ſon, Bet there never was the 
leaſt proof of this ſtory. A conſiderable family in Paris, 
which has produced perſons of merir, affirms that a pri- 

vate contract of marriage had paſſed between Boſſuet, 
then very young, and Mademoiſelle Des-Vieux; that 
this Lady had made the ſacrifice of her paſſion and her 
condition in life, to the preferment which the eloquence 
of her lover was likely to elevate him to in the Church, 
and conſented never to take advantage of the contract, 
as it had not been confirmed either dy the rites of the 
church or thoſe of love; that Boſſuet being thus {er 
free from a marriage connection, entered into orders; 
and that after the death of this Prelate, it was this ſame 
family that regulated che renewals of leales, and ng 
marriagx-lic: uses, in that dioceſe. 

This Lady, fay the family above-mentioned, never 
abuſed the dangerous ſecret ſhe was in poſſeMon of; 
but lived always upon terms of friendſhip with the 
Biſhop, in a diſcreet and reſp-ctable union. He made 
her a preſent of as much money as purchaſed for her the 
little eftate of Mayleon, five miles from Paris; upon 
which ſhe aſſumed the name of Mavlcon, and lived to 
the age of near a hundred. 

Wich regard to the good Prelate bimſelk, it has. been 
ſaid! chat he entertained ſome philoſophical ſentiments 
which did not exactiy ſquare with the tenets of theology; 
reſembling a wiſe magiſtrate, who, while acting according 
to the letter of the law in his public capacity, carries 
his private notions ſometimes above it, from a ſuperio- 
rity of anderſtanding. He died in 170. 
c oven exu 
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BouchENU DE VALBZONWNAIS {(John-Peter), born at 
Grenoble “. in 1651. He travelled in his youth, and 
happened to be on board a ſhip in the Engliſh fleet, at 
the ca- fight of Solebay. He was afterwards Firſt Pre- 
fident of the Council to the Counts of Dauphine. His 
memory is held in honour at Grenoble, for the good 
ſervices he had rendered that City; and in the literary 
world, for the merits of his erudition. His Memoirs of 
Daupbinẽ were compoſed when he was blind, from 
notes he had taken from the books that were read to 
him upon that ſubject. He died in 1730. 
BovuDIER, author of ſome natural and artleſs verſes. 
He made on his death-bed, at the age of eighty-ſix, | 
the following Epitaph for himſelf : 


P etais Poite, Hiſtorien; 
Et maintenant je ne ſuis rien. 


As Hiſtorian and Poet l once was well known, 
Tho' now l am OY beneath this cold ſtone. 


Bovn1rs, Preſident of the Nane of Dijon. 
Nis learning has rendered him famous. He tranſlated 
ſome pieces of ancient Latin poetry into French verſe. 
He ſaid they could never be otherwile properly rendered; 
but his verſes ſoliciently 727 5 the di ticulty of the at- 
tempt. 

' Bovnovurs (Dominick), a Jeſuit, born at Paria in 
1628. Both our language and our taſte have been much 
indebted to him. He has left us ſome good works, upon 
which ſome good criticiſms have been made. Ex privatis 
odiis reſpublica creſcit T. 

The Life of St. dend Loyola, which he compoſed, 
is not much eſtcemed, and that of St. Francis Xavier 
abounds with contradictions ; but his Remarks on 
Language, and more particularly his Method of. forming 
oe Tens _ bro og” ROT; dy — be of 
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| rele to young ſtudents who would .i improve and direct 
their taſte in polite literature. 


In theſe he has warned them to 2 all ande far. 


fetched conceits, and the faux-bril/ant. If he judges 
rather ſeverely in ſome places Taſſo, and other Italian 


poets, he generally condemns them with 0 reaſon. 


His ſtile is pure and agreeable. 
His little work of The Method of 0 the Jude - 


ment, &c, mortified the Italians extremely, and became 


a national quarrel, at laſt. They were juſtly apprehen- 


five that the opinions of Bouhours, ſupported by thoſe. 


of Boileav, would become the jus: et norma. The 
Marquis Orſi, therefore, and ſome other of their writers, 


publiſhed three folio volumes in defence of loa verſes. 
of Taſlo.. 


It may be remarked, that Father Boubours may be 


thought to have no right to reprehend the falſe thoughts 
of the Italians; he who had compared, Ignatius Loyola 
to Cæſar, and Francis Xavier to Alexander. But he 

was ſeldom guilty of ſuch abſurdities. | 

Bovittaup Iſmael), of Loudun, born i in 1605, well 


ſtudied in hiſtory and the mathematics. He died in 1694. 
The Count pz BouLainviLLitms, of the Houſe of 
Crouy, the beſt ſkilled of any man in the kingdom in 


hiſtory, and the beſt qualified to write that of France, 
if he had not been rather too ſyſtematic. He ſtiled the 


feudal Government * the malter-piece of human wit.“ 
He regretted tae times, when the people being ſlaves 
of little tyrants, both ignorant and barbarous, had nei- 


ther induſtry, commerce. or property; and he thought 


that a number of chieftains, oppreſſors of the people and 3 
enemies to maden, formed the moſt re Govern= _ 


ment. 


Notwithſtanding his ſyſtem, he was an excellent. L 


Citizen, as, in ſpite of his filly confidence in judicial 


Aſtrology, he was a perfect philoſopher ;; of that kind. 
at leaſt, which ſets but little value upon life, and de- 
ſpiſes the article of death, His writings, which: eee 


ever one ſhould peruſe with ſome , are pro: 
* An Ariſtocracy. 


„„ found, 
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found, and uſeful. At the end of his works they have 
printed a large tract, © to render the King of France 
<< more opulent than all the Sovereigns of Europe 
£ joined,” But *tis very evident that this ſupplement had 
not the Count of Boulainvilliers for its author. He 
died about rhe year 1720. 

BouRDAL OUR, born at Bruges, in 1632, 2 feſuit. He 
was reckoned the beſt model of ond preachers in 
Europe. He died in 1704. 

Bouxsaulr (Edmond), born in Burgundy, in 1638. 

His Letters to Babet, much eſteemed at that time, are 
fince become, like all the letters in that ſt le, an amuſe- 
ment only for young country readers. His comedy of 
Aſop is yet in repreſentation. He died in 1701. 

Bovsse1s(Amable) born in Auvergne in 1606. He was 
Author of ſeveral works of Politics and of Controverſy. 
Silhon and he are ſuſpe&ed to have been the authors f 
the piece, intitled The Polilical Teſtament, attributed 
to Cardinal Richelieu. He died in 1672. | 

BouRSIER. (Laurence), of the College of the Sorbonne, 
born in 1679, Author of the famous book Of the Aclion 
of God upon bis Creatures, or Of Natural. Premotion. 
It is a work of profound reaſoning, ſtrengthened by great 
erudition, and written in a very eloquent ſtile. But the 
attachment to certain dogmas has deprived this cele- 
brated compoſition of much of its ſolidity and force. 


The Author ſeems to reſemble a State Miniſter, who, 


after eſtabliſhing general. laws, would turn them after- 
wards to ſerve private "intereſts. 1 24h . 
It is very difficult to connect particular ſyſtems of 
grace with the univerſal doctrine of the eternal and im- 
mutable action of Providence over all its works. It 

muſt be confeſſed that there are only two hypotheſes in 
philoſophy, to explain the machinery of the world. 
Either God at firſt ordained, and Nature has, implicitly 
obeyed the eſtabliſhed order ever ſince; or God gives 
continually to every thing, both its being, and its mo- 
| dißication of exiſtence, A Was On is ge: 
cable, | | | 
1 
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It is pompouſly written in the new Dictionary, H- 
torical, Literary, C ritical, and Janſeniſt; that Bourſier, 
like the eagle, riſes into the ſkies, and dips his pen 
en the boſom of God:” This is a bold figure, to 
make an Ink- horn of the Deity. This is the firſt time 
that he was ever demand te botile of ink. He: died 
in 1747. | 
| 3 (William) book! in ;Moromuily;; in 2638. 
He is known by his tranſſation of the Pharſalia; but it 
is not ſo generally known that he wrote The Lacan 
Traveſtied. He died in 1661. 

BRETEUIL(Gabrielle-Emilia) Mabokicepls of Cbatelet, 
born in 1706. She illuſtrated Leibnitz, and tranſſated 
and wrote comments upon Newton; a merit of little 
eſteem at Court, but reſpected among all nations that 
value themſelves on knowledge, and who have admired 
the depth of her underſtanding, and the extent or her 
eloquence. | 

Of all the women who have Fe an ornatnent o 
France, this Lady poſſeſſed the largeſt portion of genius, 
without ever affecting the leaſt pre eminence. She died 
in 1749. 

BRIENNE nenen de Lomébie bz) Seere- 
tary of State. He has left us his Memoirs. it might 
be uſeful if other Miniſters would leave theirs /beluad 
them, provided they were ſuch as have been _— | 
digeſted under the name of 18 Duke * San 
died in 1666. | 

Abbe Dr Bzvers, 15 in Languedoc; in 46257 
Ten volumes of controverſial writings which he has 
publiſhed, would haue left his name in oblivion, . if it 
was not for the little Comedy of The Grumbzer, ſupe- 
rior to all the farces of Moliere, and that of the 
Advocate Patelin, an ancient monument of the true 
Gallic naivete, which he revived, and which will pre- 
ſerve his memory as long as there remains a Theatre 
in France. 

Palaprat aſſiſted him in both of theſe pleaſant 
performances. They are the only works of genius 
4 that 


* 
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that two authors have ever compoſed: in concert ?. He 
died in 1723. | 
There is a very e fact to be met teh 
in the Coliefion of Literary Anecdotes, 1750, pu- 
_ - bliſhed by Durand, volume II. page 369, which 
it may not be amiſs to quote in this place. The 
author's words are theſe: I he amours of Louis XIV. 
* having.” been brought on the Engliſn ſtage, 
„ Louis XIV. in return, would have thoſe of Wil- 
* liam III. repreſented alſo. The Abbe Brueys was 
directed by M. de Torcy to write the piece; which, 
* though approved of, was never performed.” It 
is to be obſer ved, that this ſame Collection of Anecdotes, 
which is ſtuffed with ſuch fort of tales, is printed with 
: approbation and privilege. But they never exhibited 
the amours of Louis XIV. on any London Theatre; and 
zit is well known that King William never had any 
miſtreſs. But if he had, Louis XIV. was . too much 
attached to the forms of decency, to give orders that his 
intrigues ſhould be made a public farce; nor was 
M. de Torcy a man to be employed on fo filly a piece of 
buſineſs. In ſhort, the Abbẽ Brueys never did compoſe 
ſuch a ridiculous work as is here attributed to him. 
One cannot too often repeat, that the greateſt part of 
ſuch Collections of Anecdotes, of the Anas, of the 
Secret Memoirs, &c. with which the preſs is generally 
ſo loaded, are nothing more than I made 
at hazard 'by hackney-writers. | 
La BAUYERE (John), born at Dourdan, in 1644. He 
certainly drew his CharaFers from real and known per- 
ſons. His book has made many bad imitators. What 
he has ſaid towards the end againſt the Atheiſts, has 
its merit; but when he touches upon the ſubject of the- 


ology, he falls below even the T ne themſelves. 
on: died in 1696. } 


Voltaire, it would ſeem, had never heard of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Perhaps Shakeſpeare had given him a ſurfeit of the Engliſh 
drama. Tranſlator. | 
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BxuMoY, a Jeſuir. His Greek Theatre is reckoned 
the beſt work of the kind that we have. He has 
proved by his poetry, that it was much eaſier to 
tranflate and praiſe the Ancients, than to equal, by his 
ovn productions, the great Moderns. It may, beſides, 
be a reproach to him not to have been ſen6Vie of the 
ſuperiority of the French over the Greek Drama, 
and of the vaſt difference there is berween T be Miſan- 
thrope'* and The Frogs t. 

Baux (Peter LE) born at Kis in 166 r, If! the Oratory. 
His critical work, Upon Superſtitious Practices, is in re- 
queſt; but he was a Phyſician. who treats of very few 
diſeaſes, and Was always an Invalid himſelf, He died 
in 1729. 

Beier! (Claudius), a Jeſaiti* His Artificial Mitoty 
is very uſeful to thoſe who would have the principal 
articles of hiſtory always ready at hand: Verſe (I do 
not mean poetry; was employed, at. firſt, for the ſame 
purpoſe ; which was to imprint in the memories of men 
the events which they would ee the remembrance 
of. He died in 1737. 

Bossy Ra BUT (Roger, Count of), born in the Ni. 
vernois, in 1618. He wrote with purity. Both his 
works and his misfortunes are well known. His 
 Amaurs of the Gauls F is deemed but a midaling” kind of 
performance, in which he imitated Petronius, but fell 
very mort of his original. The folly of the French was 
for a long time to imagine thay: all Eure was curious 


* 


. A Cody of Moliere. 

N Of Ariſtophanes. 

t This was the cauſe of is a N The piece was not e 
for the preſs, but was preſented in manuſeript to the King, Who was 
ſo diſpleaſed at it, that he ſent the Author to; the Baſtiſe, Buff Ra- 
butin pretended that it had been altered and interpolated by mali- 
cious perſons, before it was delivered. He made great intereſt, and 
wrote many ingenious and ſoothing addreſſes to his Majeſty, to obtain 
his liberty, which he did at laſt; but was then exiled to his own 
Caſtle in the Country, where 5 remained until he died, without 
being able to get a-remifſi-n of his ſentence. His panegyris on 
Louis XIV. written in his baniſhment, is a finiſhed ps It is to 
back, met TOO in his Memoirs, Tranſlator. | 
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about their amours and gallantries. A number of pro- 
fligates, from this vanity, have written the hiſtory of 
their intrigues, that were never read even by the cham- 
ber-maids of their Miſtrefles, He died at Autun, 
in 1693. 

The Chevalier pz Caitty, who is known only under 
the name of Acceilly, was attached to the Minifter Col- 
bert. The date of his birth, or his death, is not known, 
There is a collection of ſome hundreds of his Epigrams, 
among which there are a number of bad ones, but a few 
that are pretty enough. He wrote naturally, but 
without any imagination in the expreſſion. 

CALMET, a Benedictine, born in 1672. Nothing is 
more uſeful than his compilation of reſearches on "the 
Bible. The facts are exact, and the citations faithful. He 
does not think, himſelf; bur in bringing every thing to 
light, he affords good matter for reflection, He died 
in 1757. 

CALPRENEDE (Walter DE LA), born at Cahors, about 
the year 1612. Gentleman in Ordinary to the King, 
It was he that firſt gave a vogue to prolix romances, 
The merit of ſuch compoſitions conſiſted in the adven- 
tures, the contrivance of which was not deſtitute of art, 
and which were not impoſſible, though very improbable, 
Boiardo, Arioſto, and Taſſo, on the contrary, have 
filled their epic poems with fictions quite out of nature, 
But the charms of their poetry, the numberleſs beauties 

of the detail, their charming allegories, thoſe eſpecially 
of Arioſto; theſe circumitances, J ſay, render their 
poems immortal; and the works of Calprenède, as well 
as others of the lame ſtamp, are long fallen into con- 
tempt. Another thing too that has contributed to their 
fall, is the perfection to which our Theatre has riſen. 
There is more of ſentiment to be met with in our good 
Tragedies, and in our Operas, than there is in all thoſe 
enormous volumes. Theſe ſentiments too are better ex- 
preſſed, and a knowledge of the human heart more deeply 
mveſtigatcd in them; ſo that Racine and Quinault, 
who have in part imitated the ſtile of the old romance, 
have reduced them to blen, in ſpeaking to the heart 
a language 
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a language more juſt, more tender, and more harmoni- 
ous. He died in 1663. 

CAMPISTRON (John), born at Toulosſe, i in i656; 2 
pupil. and imitator of Racine. The Duke of Venddme, 
whoſe Secretary he was, made his fortune, and Baron, . 
the Coraedian, a part of his reputation, There are at- 
fecting paſſages in his pieces: they are, indeed, but 
weakly written; but the ſtile is pure; and after him the 
language of our theatrical pieces was ſo much neglected, 
that it ſunk almoſt into barbarity at laſt. Boileau de- 
plored this corruption on his death-bed.. He died in 1733. 

Do CancE (Charles du Freſne), born at Amiens, in 
1610. His two Gloſſaries are uſeful for explaining 
all the cuſtoms of the Lower Empire, and the ſucceedi 
ages. We are aſtoniſhed at the extent of his know- 
ledge, and of his labours. Such men deſerve our eter- 
nal Acknowledgments, after thoſe whoſe wit and genius 
have adminiſtered to our pleaſure. He was one of thoſe 
to whom Louis XIV. was liberal. He died in 1688. 

Cass aN DER, as well as Dacier, has rendered more 
ſervice to the reputation of Ariſtotle, than all the pre- 
tended philoſaphers together. He tranſlated the Rhe- 
toric, as well as Dacier did the Poetics, of that famous 
Greek, We cannot but admire Ariſtotle, and the age 
of Alexander, when we ſee that the -preceptor of that 
great man, however decried in his natural philoſophy, was 
complete maſter of the principles of eloquence and poetry. 
Where is the natural philoſopher of our days, who could 
inſtruct us how to compole an oration, or a tragedy? 
Cafſander lived and died in the extremeſt poverty 
which was the fault, not of his talents, but of his in- 
. tractable character, which was ill-tempered and unſoci- 

able. Thoſe. who complain of CEE. MAY. often 

blame themſelves for their lot. f 

Cass IxI (John Dominick), born in the province of 
Nice, in 1625, and called to Paris by Colbert, in 1666, 
He was one of the greateſt aſtronomers of his time, but 
he commenced, like the others, with aſtrology. As 
he was narurnlived in France, married there, had 
children in the 1 _ died in Paris, he has 4 
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right to be numbered among the French Writers. He 
has immortalized his name by his Meridian of St. Petro- 
nius, at Boulogne. It ſerves to ſhew the variations of 


the Farth's {wiftneſs, in its movement round the Sun. 


He was the firſt that ſnewed by the parallax of Mars, 
that the Sun muſt be at leaft thirty-three millions of 
miles from our globe. He foretold the courſe that the 
Comet of 1664, would take. He was the perſon that 
found out the five Satellites of Saturn. Huygens had 
pot perceived any more than one; and this diſcovery of 
Caſſini was celebrated by a medal, in the Medallic Eliſ- 
tory of DDuis XIV. He died in 1712. 
CaTRov, born in 1639. A Jeſuit. He W en 


in conjuncl ion with Father Rouillé, twenty volumes of 


the Roman Hiſtory. They endeavoured to inveſtigate 
eloquence, but could not bring it to a preciſion,” He 
died in 1737. 

Dou Cerceav (John Antony), born in 1670. He was 
a Jeſuit. There are among his French Poetry, which 
is but of a middling kind, ſome natural and happy lines. 
He has blended with the refined language of his own 
time the Marotic ſtile “, which enervates Poetry by its 
unhappy facility, and which impures the language of 
theſe times with obſolete words and e He 
died in 1730. 

CkRISI (Germain-Habert, &c. ). He was the Rette 
ra of good taſte, and of the eſtabliſhment of the French 
Academy. His metamorphoſis of the eyes of Phillis into ſtars, 
was thought to be a chef d'ceuvre, but ceaſed to be 
deemed ſo, as ſoon as good authors appeared. He died 
in 1655. 

LACRHAMBRE(Marin Cureau pr), born at Mans in 1594. 
He was one of the firſt Academicians, and dreck! in 1669. 
He and his ſon had ſome reputation. 

CHAN TEREAU (Louis le Fevre), born in 1588. A 
very learned man, and one of the firſt who digeſted the 
Hiſtory of France; but he has given ſanRion f to a great 


The Doggerel, or Hudibraſlic meaſure and manner of writing 
verſes ; called Marotic, from Clement. Mar r, who firſt, introduced it in 
France, 7 ranſlater. 

error 
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error in it, which is, that the hereditary fiefs did not 
commence until after the æra of Hugh Capet. If there 
was only the example of Normandy, given, or rather 
extorted, on the title of an heredirary ref, in 912, that 
alone would be ſufficient to deſtroy the aſſertion of 
Chantereau, which many ſubſequent hiſtorians have 
ſinnce adopted, upon his credit. It is moreover certain, 
that Charlemagne inſtituted Fiefs with propriety 
in France, and that this form of Government was uſual 


before him, in man and in Germany. He died 
in 1638. 


CHAPELAIN (John), born in 1893. Without La Pa- 
celle, (The Maid of Orleans) he would have eſtabliſhed 
a reputation in the literary world. This bad poem 
was worth more to him, than the Hiad was to Homer. 
Chapelain was, however, uſeful from his learning. He 
corrected the firit verſes of Racine. He commenced 
with being the oracle of authors, and finiſhed with be- 
ing their diſgrace, He died in 1674. 

La Crap ELLE, Receiver General of Fi inances, and 
author of ſome Tragedies, which had ſucceſs in their 
time. He was one of thoſe who attempted to imitate 
Racine; for Racine formed, without deſigning it, a 

ſchool, like the great painters. He was a Raphael, bur 
never made a Julio-Romano. However, his firſt diſciples 
wrote with ſome purity of language; andinthe decadence 
which followed, we have ſeen, even in our own times, 
whole Tragedies, in which there are not a dozen verſes 
together without ſome grofs fault. Obſerve from 

what a height we are fallen, and to what exceſs we 
are arrived, "after having had ſuch excellent models ! 

CrapsiLE (Claudius PHuillier), natural fon to PHuil- 
lier, Maſter of the Accompts. It is not true that he was 
the firſt who made ule of redoubled rhimes; D' Aſſouci 
had uſed them before him, and even with ſome ſuccets. 

Pourquoi donc, ſexe au teint de roſe, 

Quand la charite vous impoſe, 

La loi d'aimer votre prochain; 

Pouvez-vouz me hair ſans cauſe, 

Moi qui ne vous fis j jamais rien? 5% 

Eh! pour mon honneur je vois bien, N 
Qa'il faut vous faire quelque choſe, &c, 


Tell 
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Tell me, coy one, tell me why, 
Since the laws of charity 
Say your neighbours you ſhould love, 
You to me remain ſo ſhy, | 
Who' do zought your hate to move? 
Then an honour it muſt prove, 


To 4o Jomething 1 c. 


— 


Voiture. Chapelle ſucceeded better than the reſt, in this 
ſtile, which poſſeſſes both harmony and grace; but in 
which he has often preferred a ſterile abundance of 
rhime to the thought and the turn of expreſſion. His 
volupruous life, and his great modefty, contri- 
buted not a little to the recommendation of his little 
pieces. It is known that in his Voyage de Montpellier, 
there are a great many traits of Bachaumont, ſon of the 
Preſident Le Coigneux, one of the moſt amiable men 


of his time. Chapelle was, beſides, one of the beſt pu- 


pils of Gaſſendi. But one ſhould properly diſtinguiſh 
the eulogiums which ſo many men of letters have be- 


ſtowed on Chapelle, and other ſmall wits of his ſtamp, 
from the praiſes due to ſuperior geniuſes. The charac- 


ter of Chapelle, of Bachaumont, of Brouſſin, and of all 
that ſociety of the Marais *, was eaſe, gaiety, and free- 


dom. We may judge of Chapelle by this 1 impromptu, 


which I have never yet ſeen printed. He wrote it at 
table, juſt after Boileau had recited an Epigram of his, 


Qu'avee plaiſir de ton haut ſtile, 
Je: e.te vois deſcendre au quatrain z 

t que je t'Epargnai de bile 
Et d'injures au genre humain, 
Quand renverſant ta cruche à Phuile, 
Je te mis le verte a la main. 


With pleaſure, from your epic ſtile, 
I ſee you condeſeend to trifle— 

And more to ſpare your liver's bile, 
And your ſatiric rage to ſtifle, 

J would fpill your 2775 of oil, 

And give you flaſks of wine to rifle. 


He died in 1686. 
One of the quarter of Paris, ſo called, Trag Gase . 88 
ChanxAs; 
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Cnaras, of the Academy of Sciences, the firſt that 
| wrote well upon Pharmacy; ſo true it is, that under Louis 
XIV. all the arts began to enlarge their ſpheres, This 
Pharmacopoliſt travelling into Spain, was put into 
the Inquiſition, on account of his being a Calviniſt; 

ut a prompt abjuration-+, and the interceſſion of the 
French Ambaſſador, der his life and . He 
died in 1698. 

CHARDIN (John), born at Paris, in 1643. No Tra- 
| yeller has left us more curious Memoirs. He died! in 
London, in 1713. | 
CARL vA (John Faucon _ as One of thoſe 
who acquired a reputation from the delicacy of their wit, 


without giving much to the preſs, The famous conver- 


ſation of the Marſhal d'Hocquincourt and of Father 
Canaye, printed in the works of St. Evremond, is Char- 
leval's, all but the ſhort differtation upon Janſeniſm and 


Moliniſm, which St. Evremond has added. The ftile of 


the latter part isvery different from that of the beginning. 
The late Monſieur de Caumartin, Counſellor of State, 
was in poſſeſſion of the writings of Charleyal, 1n the 
original manuſcript, | here is an article in Moreri's 


Dictionary, which ſays, „ that the Preſident de Ris, 
« Nephew to Charleval, refuſed to publiſh the works cf 


his Uncle, leſt the name of an author might be look- 
ed upon as a blot in his icyutcheon, or à diſgrace to 


* his b One would be apt to ſuppoſe a perſon ta 


be both of a mean fortune, and an abject ſpirit, to have 


conceived ſuch an idea, in the age we are here ſpeak - 


ing of; and it was in a Lawyer an inſtance of pride be- 
coming only the times of war and barbariſm, when learn - 
ing was $ abandoned intirely 0 the Gown, from a contempt 
both of one and the other. 

' CHARPENTIER ae born at Paris, in 1620. An 
uſeful Academician. He has left us a tranſlation of the 
Cyropedia, He was warmly of opinion that all the in- 


{criptions on the pan; monuments of F rance, ſhould : 


1 And this the wrench Priefts call making a Converts Trar/lator, 
ee ny Reg eee 
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be written in the native tongue. And indeed it is, in 
effect, a fort of degradation of a language that is ſpoken 
throughout all Europe, not to make ule of it in its. own 
country. It is in ſome degree to diſappoint the very end of 
ſuch records, to compoſe them in a language which above 
three-fourths of this very Public underſtand not. Be- 
ſides, there is a ſpecies of barbariſm in latinizing French 
names; ſo that poſterity may not perhaps be able to con- 
ceive what or who is meant by the expreſſion. Surely 
the names of Rocroi and of Fontenoi have both a nobler 
ſound and better effect, than thoſe of Rocroſium and of 
Fonteniacum“ . He died in 1702. | 
La ChATrRE (Edmond Marquis de) has left us his 
Memoirs, and died in 1645. 1 
_ Craviitv (William), born in Normandy, in 1639, 
known by his careleſs poetry, and the bold and volup- 
tuous beauties which are to be met with in it. The 
greateſt part of his writings breathe a ſpirit of liberty, of 
pleaſure, and of a philoſophy above all prejudices. This 
was his character. He lived in luxury, but died with 
intrepidity, in 1720. 


I do not agree with M. Voltaire in theſe vain notions about his own 
language. Inſcriptions are not defigned for the illiterate, and a 


ſcholar will always be able to underſtand them, in Latin, which is a 
fixed language; while French being ever a fluctuating one, may hard- 


ly be intelligible in diſtant zras. The French of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, requires a gloſſary and conſtruction, now; but the Latin ſpoken. 
before we ever began to reckon by centuries, remains word for word 
the ſame, at preſent, both in ſenſe and ſpelling. Epitaphs, particu- 
larly, ſhould be always written in Latin. We may ſpeak of the liv- 
ing in a living language, but ſhould celebrate the dead in a dead one, 
if we would have their names or characters ſurvive. Pere Lucas, 
though a Frenchman, was not ſo partial to his own language; for, in 
one of his Latin orations, ſpeaking upon this ſubject, he defends the 
uſe of Latin inſcriptions, very ingeniouſly, in the following words: 
Non je tantum demiliit, non eo uſque abjicit, ac veluti profternit gloria, ut 
«wilt popella fe primum committat: amat illa nobilium et eruditorum per manus 
hinc, ft necefſe eff, dejeendere ac prolabi gradatim, Glory does not ſo 
quickly let itſelf down, or throw itie:f away, and as it were humble 
its head in the duſt, as to deliver itſelf without reſerve to the vulgar, . 
all at once. It loves firit to paſs through the hands of the noble and 
the learned, and thence, if ſo it muſt be, deſcend or ſlide down by 


The 
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The verſes of his that are ofteneſt quoted, are the 


piece intitled Ja Goute *, which begins thus: 


Le deſtructeur impitoyable 
Des marbres et de Pairain. 


The cruel deftroyer 
Of marble and braſs ; 


and the Epiſtle upon Death, to the Marquis de La Fare. 


Plus Papproche du terme et moins je le OMe 
Sur des principes ſurs mon eſprit atfermi, 
Content, perſuade, ne connait plus le doute; 
Des ſuites de ma fin je rai jamais frẽmi. 
Exempt des prejuges j affronte * 
Des vaines ſuperſtitions; 
Et me ris des preventions 
De ces faibles eſprits dont la triſte cenſure 
Fait un crime à la nature : 
De Vuſage des biens que lui fit ſon auteur. 


Ihe nearer to dying the leſs is my dread, 
In principles certain I till put my trust, 
Content and convinced 1 ne'er trouble my head, 
For what ſhall ſucceed when I'm laid in the duſt. 
From prejudice free, I deſpiſe the impoſture | 
Of vain ſuperſtitions, 
And ſcorn the indictions | 
Of thoſe feeble mortals whoſe ignorant cenſure 
Makes it ſinful in nature, 
To taſte of the ſweets deſigned for the creature. 


Another Epiſtle to the ſame perſon, and which made more, 


noiſe in the world, opens thus: 


Pai vi de pres le Styx, j'ai v les Eumẽnides; 
Deja venaient frapper mes oreilles timides, 

Les affreux eris du chien de l'empire des morts; 
Et les noirs vapeurs, et les brulans tranſports 
Allaient de ma raiſon offuſquer la lumiere ; 5 

Ceeſt lorſque j'ai ſenti mon ame toute entiere 

Se ramenant en ſoi faire un derojer effort 

Pour braver les horreurs que Von joint a la mort. 
Ma raiſon m'a montre, tant qu'elle a pu paraitre, 
Que rien n'eſt en effet de ce qui ne peut Etre; 
Que ces fantomes vains ſont enfans de la peur 
Qu? une faible nourrice imprime en notre Coeur, 
Lorſque de loups-garoux, qu” elle-meme elle penſe, 
De demons et d'enfer elle endort notre enfance. 


I have not ſeen the poem; but from the lines, I ſuppoſe & Gents. 
means the drop, according to the old _ of Gutta cavat lapidem.— 


Franſlator, 
e 7 
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x. WFhe Styx Pye nearly ſeen, the Furies heard ; e 
My timorous: ears with th' howlings have have ſcared. © 
Of three-mouthed Cerberus, that guards the dead ; 
The clouds of ſolphur, and the billows dread 
Of liquid fire, have given me ſuch affright, 
Ass almoſt had extinguiſhed reaſon's light; 
Till found philoſophy flew to my aid, 
And aſked me, Why of phantoms fo afraid ? 
Then proved this truth, by demonſtration le; 
That what is nothing, nothing has to fear; 
That all ſuch bug-bears are from terror bred, 
Which filly nurſes cram into our head ; : 
And with thoſe ſcare-crows which themſelves have dreamed, 
Our infant minds. to cowardice are framed, 


Theſe pieces are not corrett ; they are but ſtatues of Mi- 
chael Angelo juſt ſketched. The ſtoiciſm of theſe ſenti- 
ments did not ſtir up any perſecution againſt him; for 
though an Abbé, he was but little known among the 
T heologitts, and only lived in private in the ſociety of 
a few friends, It was his buſineſs alone to put the finiſh- 
ing hand to his own writings, but he wauld never take 
the trouble of correct ing them. They have printed ſe- 


veral inſipid trifles of his, written and ſpoken in ſocial 


converſe, which the greedineſs of Editors had collected, 
and the bad taſte of the times. had encouraged, The 
prefaces which ſtand at the head of this collection, are 


| penned by certain obſcure perſons, who think it is to be 


good company themſelves, to repeat all the common- 
place converſations of thoſe who are ſo. 
CHEMINAI1S, a Jeſuit. He was ſtiled the Racine, 


and Bourdaloue the Corneille, of Preachers, 


CHERON (Elizabeth), born at Paris, in 1648, famous 


in muſic, in painting, and in poetry; and more known 


under her own name than that of her huſband, the Sieur 
Le Hay. She died in 1711. 

Curvaseav (Urban), born at Loudun, in 1613. He 
was a man of ſenſe and genius, who had a good deal of - 
reputation, in his time, He died in 1701. 

CHI LET (John-James) born at Beſangon, in 15887 
We. have ſeveral dilquifitions of his. He died in 1660, 


= here have b-en ſeven writers of the ſame name. 


Taman 
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Crois1 (Francis de), born at Rouen, in 1644. He 


was Envoy at, Siam, and publiſhed an account or in 


He has compoſed ſeveral hiſtories, 4 tranſlation of T be 


Imitation of Chriſt, dedicated to Madame Maintenon, willi 
this motto, Concupiſcet rex decorem tuum, and the Memoits . 


of the. Counteſs Des Barres. This ſame Counteſs Des 
Barres was himſelf, He habited himſelf, and lived; as 
a woman for ſeyeral years; and purchaſed under the 
name of the Counteſs Des Barres, an eſtate near Tours. 
Theſe memoirs give an account with great naivete of ſe- 
veral intrigues he had under this diſguiſe, During this 
interval he wrote the hiſtory of the Church. In his Me- 
moirs of the Court we meet with ſome things true, ſome 


things falſe, and many things roo much hazarded; and 


the {tile in which war are written is rather too fa- 
miliar. 

Cr AUR John), born in Agenois, in i6r9. Mini- 
ſter of Charenton, the oracle of his party, and a Worthy 


emulator of the Boſſuets, the Arnolds, and the Nicolas. 


He compoſed fifteen works, which were read with avidi- 


ty while the diſputes laſted. Moſt polemical writings 


have but their ſeaſon, while the Fables of La Fontaine, 
and the poems of Arioſto, will entertain our lateſt poſte- 
rity. Five or ſix thouſand folios of controverly are al- 
wo buried in oblivion, He died at the Hague in 
l 99 | | 
L! Coiwrz (Charles), born at Troyes, in 1611. He 
was of the Oratory. His Eecleſiaſtical Annals, printed 
at the Louvre by order of the King, are an uleful monu- 
ment, or record. He died in 1681, | 
Coll E (Philibert), born at Dombes, in 1643. A ci 
vilian, and an independant man. He was excommuni- 
cated by the Archbiſhop of Lyons on account of ſome 
pariſh-diſpute; and he wrote againſt excommunication. 
He reprobated the eſtabliſhment of monaſteries, and all 
religious houſes ; and, in his Treati/e on Uſury, he ſup- 
ported warmly the uſa ce authoriſed in Breſſe, {a Frovince 
of France) of ſubjecting the principal to the bearing of 
intereſt, in bonds; a cuſtom approved of in more chan 
the half of Europe, and * in . reſt by all ne- 
Vor. I. |  gociators 
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gociators of money, in ſpite of the law that excludes it. 
He affirmed alſo, that the tythes paid to the clergy were 
not of right divine. He died in 1718. 

Cor.omiez (Paul). The year of his birth is not known; 
and moſt of his works begin now to be in the fame pre- 
dicament. However, they may afford ſome amuſcment 
to thoſe who are fond of literary reſearches. He died in 
London, in 1692. 7 47 hs 

Col E, a Jcſuit. He had a character among thoſe 
who vainly imagined they could write good Latin verſe, 
and thought foreigners might revive the Augultan age, 
in a language which they did not know even how to pro- 
nounce. | 


In ſilvam ne ligna feras &. | 


Conti (Armand Prince of), brother to the Great 
Conde, deſigned at firſt for the Church, at a time When 
ſuperſtitious prejudices had ranked the dignity of a Car- 
dinal ſuperior to that of a Prince of the Blood Royal in 
France, It was he who had the misfortune to be Gene- 
ralfimo of the Fronde, againſt the Court, and againſt 
his brother too. He became a devotee and a Janſeniſt 
afterwards, We have of his, The Duties of the Great. 
He wrote alſo on Grace, againſt the Jeſuit Des-Champs, 
his old tutor. He wrote. likewiſe againſt plays; but, 
perhaps he had better have written againſt the civil wars. 
Cinna and Polyeuctes were as uſeful and reſpectable in 
ſociety, as the war of the gates F was unjuſt and ridicu- 
lous. | 8 

ConDemoi (Gerald), born at Paris. We owe the clear- 
ing up the chaos of the two firſt races of the Kings of 
France to him; and for this uſeful undertaking we are 
obliged to the Duke of Montaufter, who commanded 
him to write the hiſtory of Charlemagne, for the inſtruc- 


The Latin proverb is of the ſame import with the Engliſh one 
of *© Carry not your coals to Newcaſtle :?* But I don't perceive the 
jaſtneſs of its application here. Tranſ/ater, E 

+ The civil war of the Fronde was ſo called, becauſe the Parliament 
had iſſues an arret to oblige all owners of Portes cocheres, ot gate-ways, 
to ſupply a man for tl. e Pariſian army. i. | 
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ton of Monſeigneut. He found in the ancient aher: 


nothing "But abſurdities and contradiftions. - The diffi 
culty encouraged him, and he performed his taſk with 


ſucceſs. He died in 1684. 


© ConNeliLE (Peter), bern at Rouen, in 1606. Tho? 
they exhibit only fix or ſeven pieces of thirty - three that 
he has compoſed, he will ever be confidered as the father 
of the Theatre. He was the firft who rouſed the genius 
of the nation; and that ought to make atonement for 
about twenty of his plays, which are in many places 
nearly on a level with the worſt we have, in the badneſs 
of the ſtile, the coldneſs of the plot, ill placed and inft- - 
pid paſſions; and a heap of fine-ſpun declamation, which . 


is the very bane of Tragedy. But we ought to judge of a 


great man by his. finiſhed, and nor by his faulty pieces. 
Ic is ſaid that his tranſlation of the Imitation of 
Cbriſt, has paſſed through two-and-thirty editions, It 


is as difficult to believe it, as it is to read it, once. He 
received ſome gratuity from the King in his laſt illneſs. 


Hie died in 1684. It has been aſſerted; in ſeveral of the 
collections of anecdotes; that his place ufed to be wateh- 
ed, whenever he went to the Theatre, and that the au; 

dience roſe on his appearance, and clapped their hands: 

But, unluckily, the Public are not fo apt to rendet juf- 

tice; and the fact is, that the King's Company of Cme- 


0 
» 


dians refuſed to perform his laſt pieces, and he was 


forced to give them to ſome othet troop. 


* 


erſon who would have enjoyed a great reputation, if he 


had not had à brother. He has left us four=and-thirty 
dramatic compoſitions ; but died pobr, in the year 1209. 
Cousin (Louis), born at Paris, in 1625. Hewas Prell. 


dent of the Mint. Nobody ever opened the fources of 
hiſtory more than he. His tranſlations of the Byzantine 
Collection, and of Euſebius of Cæſarea, has put it into 


the power of all the world to judge between the true 
and falſe, and to perceive - with-what--prejudices- and 


E hiſtory has been almoſt always written. The 


epublic of Letters owes him many obligations for a 
number of tranſlations of the Greek hiſtorians, which 


4 4. would 


 Corwertie (Thomas), born at Rouen in 16255 2 


on bt 
k > - 


4 


* 
— * — * 


proſe, and wrote comments upon it, about the — = 


non With that philoſopher. . about the greateſt part of 
the firft. principles of things ki. 


- "eternal, as indeed all the. e did. The Chriſtian. 1 
# religion. is the only one that eyer.combated this notion... ©: 
Carson (Jolliot), born at Dien, in 16%. We * 
are Ighorant Whether a certain attorney, whoſe name. 1 
Was Frior, firſt made him a poet, as it is ſaid in te 5 


Hiſtorical Portative Dictionary, in four volumes. It is ; 
rather more probable, that. Nature had a greater hang 
in it, than the attorney. We yield as little fait 5 
to the anecdote told of his ſon, in the ſame oth \ 


of life and diſpoſition of mind, when people become 
ſenſible only to the defects, and inſenſible to the beau- 
ties of a work. He died ar the age 8 Hghty-vights; in 


1 Calviniſt, as was alſo his wife; but they both conformed 


a good writer ; but he was, and will ever remain, a very. 3 
vfeful one, on account of his tranſlations, and many of 


to Madame Dacier, his wife, the tranſlation of Hemer; 
5 the moſt faithful in the tile, though it wants fOrses, 
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would: have. alone diſtinguiſhed: his Dame: He died in © 


2 4. SEE — „ — —— ek; * 
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"The Baron DES CouTuREs. ran 5 Into 'Y 2 


—— + 


of the reign of Louis XIV. -He was of the ſame. opt. 


> 


- 48 * . 


thou ght matter to Be 


We cannot be too diffident of alf ſuch little ſtories, Ml 
Crebillon has a claim to be reckone@among the gentuſes | 
who reflected a luſtre upon the Age of Louis X1V zfince- ö | 
his Tragedy of Rhadamiſtus, the beſt of his pieces, Mas 5 | 
exhibited in 1710. If Deſpreaux, who died about that 
time, pronounced this Tragedy to be worſe than any of. f 
radon's, it muſt be N he had arrived at that age [: 


$7.7 


1762. Ft 
Dacizs (Andrew), born at Caine in 1651, Me 


to the Catholic religion together. He was Keeper of e 
Books of the King's Cabinet, at Paris; an office that G 
ſubſiſts no longer. He was more a man of learning than 


his notes. He died at the Louvre, in 1722, We gwe 


— 48 i 2 ares 4 ach b n e CO) 


M. Voltaire Going” to Siifocind thi Philoſopher and the Poet to- 
gether, here. Epicurus was the firſt, or Democritus before him; 
Lucretius was the ſecond. only. T 7 @iijiator. | 
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and the moſt inſtructive. in the notes, though they do 
not poſſeſs all that refinement of taſte that we could wiſh. 
She was not ſenſible, it has been obſerved, that what 
might have pleaſed the Greeks in the barbarous ages 
of that people, and what was reſpected as ancient, in 
after- ages more enlightened, would have diſguſted, if 
written in the times of Plato and Demoſthenes. - But, in 
fact, no woman ever rendered more ſervice to the Re- 
public of Letters, than ſhe did; and Madame Dacier is 
certainly one of the moſt remarkable perſons of the 
Age of Louis XIV. „ | | 
D'AcukssEAU (Henry-Francis), Chancellor, and the 
moſt learned magiſtrate that ever lived in France, being 
maſter of half the modern languages in Europe, beſides 
the Latin, Greek, and a tolerable acquaintance with 
the Hebrew; perfectly read in hiſtory, profoundly 
verſed in law, and, what is yet more uncommon, a man 
of eloquence, He was the firſt at the bar who ſpoke with 
force and purity at the ſame time. Before his time, the 
pleaders uſed only to ſpeak ſentences. He conceived a 
project for reforming the law ; but he was only able to 
effect four or five uſeful alterations. A ſingle perſon was 
not capable of that exceſſive labour which Louis XIV. 
had undertaken with the aſſiſtance of a great number of 
magiſtrates, He died in 1751, : 
DancaerT (Antony) has ſucceeded, by the help of 
muſic, in ſome operas, which are not quite ſo bad as his 
tragedies. His prologue of the Secular Games, before 
. Heſione, paſſes for a good piece, and may be put in 
compariſon with that of Amadis. The following 
beautiful apoſtrophe, imitated from Horace, has been 
preſerved, N „ | 


Pere des ſaiſons et des jours, 

Fai naitre en cos climats un fiecle memorable. 
Puiſſe a ſes ennemis ce peuple redoutable 
Etre à jamais heureux, et triompher toujours! 
Nous avons a nos loix aſſervi la victoire: | 
Auſſi loin que tes feux nous pertons notre gloire. 
Fai dans tout Punivers craindre aotre pouvoir, 

Toi qui vois tout ce qui reſpire, 

Soleil, puiſſes-tu ne rien voir 

De fi puiſſant que cet empire y 1 9 

25 e 3 8 Parent 
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Parent of ſeaſons and of light, 

Bring back a memorable age, 
And with that glory us bedight, 
To ſhine in the hiſtoric page. 


O! let us be ſucceſsful ſtill, 
And victory command at will, 
Far as thy piercing eye extends; 
That thou who all things in a day 
Canſt ſuperviſe, may'ſt not ſurvey 
An empire that our own tranſcends, 


It is in this Prologue that we find the ſonnet which 
the poet Rouſſeau * ſince took his hints from, in 


. compoling the too free couplets which cauſed his dif. 


grace. The original pieces of Danchet are, perhaps, 


better than the parodies of Rouſſeau. The following is 


one of Danchet's, that is beſt remembered, 


Que Pamant qui devient heureux 

En devienne encor plus fidelle ! 

Que toujours dans les memes nœuds 

Il trouve une douceur nouvelle ! 

Que les ſoupirs et les langueurs 
 Puiſfſent ſeuls flechir les rigueurs 

De la beautẽ la plus ſevere! 

Que Pamant comble de faveurs, 
Sache les goiter et les taire. 


May the lover who is bleſt, 
The more conſtant thereſore prove, 
And poſſeſſion be the beſt 
Conſervator of his love! 

Be bis paſſion all the means 
Uſed to win th? obdarate fair; — 
And the favours he obtains 

May he taſte, but not declare! 


2 
* 


DAxcouxr (Florent- Carton), an Advocate, born in 
1662, choſe to apply his labours to the ſtage, rather than 
the bar. What Regnard + was, in compariſon of Mo- 
here, 1n polite Comedy, the comic Dancourtwas in Farce. 
Many of his repreſentations, even at this time, draw full 


Not the late John-James Rouſſeau, but John-Baptiſt, hereafter 8 
mentioned in this catalogue. Tranſlator. FEY 


+ Mentioned hereaſter, in this claſs. bid. 


houſes ; 
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houſes; they are lively, and the dialogue is natural. 
The number of pieces written in this familiar ſtile, is 
infinite; but they are more accommodated to the taſte 

of the vulgar, than of more refined wits. But amuſe- 
ment is one of the requiſites of mankind, and this ſpecies 
of low comedy, which is eaſily repreſented, is greedily 
devoured, both at Paris and in the Provinces, by the 
multitude, who are not ſuſceptible of more refined plea- 
ſures. He died in 1726. 

Dax T (Peter), one of thoſe labourers in literature, 
who are more uſeful than famous. His Dictionaries 
of the Latin Tongue and of Antiquities, are among the 
number of thoſe memorable books compoſed in uſum 
Delpbini, for the inſtruction of the Dauphin, Monſeig- 
neur, and which, though they did not much improve 
the prince, were an advantage to the literature of France. 
He died in 1709. 

Danceav (Louis, Abbe DE), born i in 1643, an ex- 

cellent Academician, who died in 1723. 

Dax rg (Gabriel), a Jeſuit, and Hiſtoriographer of 
France, has rectified the errors of Meézeray, in his account 
of the firſt and ſecond race of our kings. It is objected to 
him that his diction is not always pure; that his ſtile is 
too weak; that he rarely intereſts us; that he wants de- 
ſcription; chat he has not made us ſufficiently acquainted 
with the cuſtoms, the manners, or the laws, of the 
times he treats of; and that his hiſtory is only a tedious 
detail of military operations, in the account of which 
a writer of his profeſſion muſt often, and unavoidably, 
betray his ignorance, The Count de Boulainvilliers ſays, 
in his Memoirs upon the Government of France, that 
Daniel is chargeable with ten thouſand miſtakes, T his 
is a hard cenſure: but, luckily for him, the greater num- 
ber of theſe errors are of as little conſequence as the 
corrections that ſhould be put in their place. For what 
fignifies it whether. it was the left ar the right wing, 
that gave way at the battle of Montlheri? Of what 
confequence is it through what paſſage Lou's le Gros 
entered the ruins of Puiſer ? A native ought to Know by 
what ſteps the Scvernment of 2 countiy had changed its 


form; 
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| fortn what have been the rights, and what the uſurpds- 
tions, of the different ſtates; what the operation of th 
ſtates general, and what the true ſpirit of the mation;* | 
Now the great defect of Daniel is, either his not having 


been thoroughly informed of the rights or conſtitution: + 7 
i of the nation, or his having miſrepreſented them. He 
| has intirely omitted the celebrated ſtates of 1335. He 


has not mentioned the Popes, nor even ſpoken of the 
great and good King Henry the Fourth, but like a je- 
| | {uir. He has ſhewn no knowledge in the finances f 

| the kingdom, nor of the interior, nor the manners of it. 

He pretends in his preface, and it has been repeated 
after him, that the firſt æras of the hiſtory of France 
were more intereſting than thoſe of Rome, becauſe 
1 Clovis and Dagobert had more territory than Romulus 
and Tarquin. He happened not to be ſenſible that the 
feeble beginnings of every thing that is great, en- 
gage the attention of men. We are pleaſed to ſee the 
{mall origin of a people, to whom France was only a 
province, and which extended its empire to the Elbe, 
the Euphrates, and the Niger; whereas it muſt be 
| confeſſed, that our hiſtory, and that of the reſt of 
Europe, from the fifth century of the Vulgar Era to 
| the fifteenth, is but a chaos of barbarous actions, per- 
| formed by perſons of as barbarous names. 
Dakcoxt (Noel), born at Paris, in 1634, a Carthu- 
| ſian Friar of Gaillon. He was the only prieſt of his 
bHrcder who eyer cultivated literature, His Mzſcel- 
lanies, under the name of Vigneul de Marville, are full 
of curious anecdotes, though not authentic. He 

died in 1704. Be Eh ät Rs: 
_ © NxzearTrs (Rene), born in Touraine, in 1396, fon 
to x Counſellor of the Parliament of Biittany. He was 


| the greateſt Mathematician of his time, 'bur the moſt _ 
| ignorant in the philoſophy of nature, if compared with 
| thoſe who have appeared in the world ſince. He paſſed 
1 almoſt his whole life out of France, that he might be 
| able to publiſh his philoſophy to the world without re- 


fraint, after the example of Salmaſius *, who did the 
| * Cotemporary and 'ri-nd of Deſcartes. 
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fame. It has been aſſerted that he had an * bro- 


ther, Counſellor of the Parliament of Brittany, who held 
him in contempt, and ſaid, that it was unworthy of the 
brother of a Counſellor to be a Mathematician. Hav- 
ing ſought for repoſe in the ſolitude of Holland, 


he was diſappointed. A perſon whoſe name was Vottius, | 
and another called Shockius, two Profeſſors of the ſchola- 


ſic jargon that was ſtill in vogue, commenced a proſecu- 
tion againft him, upon the ridiculous charge of Atheiſm, 


which all deſpicable Doctors of Theology have ever 


urged againſt the philoſophers, In vain had Des- 
Cartes exerted his whole genius in collecting together 
all the proofs of the Deity, and in attempting to ſuper- 
add new demonſtrations to the theſis ; his enemies, not- 
with tanding, compared him to Vanini, in print. Not 
that Vanini was an Atheiſt, for the contrary had been 
evinced; but as he had been burnt at the ſtake for 
ſuch a ſuppoſed crime, they could not think of any 
compariſon more odious. Deſcartes with much dif- 


ficulty. obtained ſome light remiſſion of his puniſn- 


ment, by the ſentence of the Academy of Groningen. 
His Meditations, and his Diſcourſe upon the Method, &c. 
are ſtill held in eſteem ; but all his Natural Philoſophy 


is fallen to the ground, becauſe it was neither founded 


upon geometry, nor upon experiment. He had for a 
long time fo great a reputation, that La Fontaine, who 


Was truly ignorant, but an echo of the public voice, 
faid of him, | 


Deſcartes ce mortel dont on &ut fait un Dieu, 

Dans les ficcles pafles, et qui tient le milieu | 

Entre Phomme et Veſprit, comme entre Phuitre et Phomme . 
Le tient tel de nos gens franche bee de ſomme. 


In former times Deſcartes had been 
Eſteemed a god; as placed between 
Spirit and man; as dunces claſs 

Twꝛixt the human and the inſect maſs.* 


“ Pope pays a more hyperbolical compliment to Newton, though 
he diſgraces it by the grofineſs of his ſimile. 

„ Superior beings, when of late they ſaw 

« A mortal man explore all Nature's law, 

« Admired ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 


bf Ae wel e a Neevton as we ſhew an ape.” 7 SR 
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The Abbe Genet, in the preſent age, has given himſelf 
the idle trouble of putting the Phyſics of Deſcartes into 
French verſe. It is only ſince the year 1730, that they 
have begun to recover themſelves in France from all 


the errors of this chimerical philoſophy, when geometry 


and experimental philoſophy have been better culti- 
vated. The fate of Deſcartes in phyſics, may be com- 
parèd to that of Ronſard in poetry. He died at Stock- 
holm, in 1650. 5 

DEsMaR ETS DE SAINT-SORLIN (John), born at Paris, 


in 1595, He took great pains with the Tragedy of 


Miramus, of Cardinal Richelieu. His own Comedy, of 
The Viſionaries, was eſteemed a maſter- piece; but it was 
becauſe Moliere had not yet appeared. He was Comp- 
troller-General of the Extraordinaries of the . War De- 
partment, and Secretary of the Marine of the Levant. 


Towards the latter end of his life he was more known 


by his fanaticiſm, than his writings. He died in 1676. 
DzesTovcHEs (Nericaut), after having compoſed ſeve- 
ral Comedies, was employed in the affairs of France, 
at the Engliſh Court; and having executed this employ 
with ſucceis, he returned, and wrote Comedies again. 
We do not, in his pieces, meet with the ſtrength and 
gaiety of Regnard, and ſtill leſs the paintings of the 


— 


human heart, that natural, that true pleaſantry, that 


excellent comic humour, for which the inimitable 


Moliere was deſervedly celebrated; but next to them he 


bore ſome reputation. He has written ſome pieces 


which have had ſucceſs, although the humour of them 
is rather ſomewhat ſtrained. Hie has, however, kept 


clear of that ſpecies of Comedy which is of a languid 
nature; and of that fort of domeſtic Tragedy which 
is neither tragic nor comic, but a monſter born of the 
declining genius of authors and the exhauſted ſpirit of 
the polite Age of Louis XIV. His Comedy of The 
Proud Man 1s his beſt performance, and will probably 
keep poſſeſſion of the Theatre, though the character of 
the principal is not well filled up; but the reſt of the 
characters ſcem to be maſterly written. 

| Le Giorieux, 3, 
Donar, 
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Donar, a famous civilian, His book on the Civil 
Law has a great character. | 3} 2340 1 85 

DovJar (John), born at Toulouſe, in 1639, a civi-- 
lian, and a man of letters, He was the father of a child 
and a book, every year, The ſame thing was ſaid of 
Tiraqueau. The Journal des Savans calls him a Great 
Man. We ſhould not be ſo prodigal of ſuch titles. 
He died in 1688. | i EX IS: 

DuBors (Gerard), born at Orleans, in 1629, of the 
Oratory. He wrote The Hiſtory of the Church of Paris, 
and died in 1696. 

Duck, valet-de-chambre to Louis XIV. compoſed 
ſome Tragedies for the Court, on ſubjects taken from 
the Scriptures, after the example of Racine, but not 
with the ſame ſucceſs. The Opera of [phigenia in Tau- 
ris is his beſt performance. It is in the great ſtile, and, 
though only an opera, retraces a juſt idea of the beſt 
Greek Tragedies. This taſte did not long ſubſiſt; for 
ſoon after they deſcended to the filly Ballets com- 
poſed of detached Acts, contrived merely to introduce 
dances; ſo that even the Opera degenerated at the 
time when every thing elſe fell to decay. Madame de 
Maintenon raiſed the fortune of this author, and re- 
commended him fo ſtrongly to Monſieur Pontchartrain, 
Secretary of State, that the Miniſter, concluding Duche 
to be a perſon of ſome conſequence, thought proper to 

pay him a viſit; while the then inſignificant and obſcure 
Duchẽ, ſeeing the Secretary of State call upon him, 
concluded that he was come to order him to the Baſtille. 

Dvcarsnt (Andrew) born in Touraine, in 1384. He 
was Hiſtoriographer to the King, - and author of ſeveral 
hiſtories and genealogical diſquiſitions. He was called 
the Father of the Hiſtory of France. He died in 1640. 

Dung rsNov (Chatles), born at Paris, in 1611. He 
was both a Painter and a Poet. His Poem on Painting, 
was well received by thoſe who could reliſh other Latin 


verſes than thoſe of the Abguſtan period. He died _ 


in | 1 Cay 
DurRENVY (Charles), born at Paris, in 1648. He 
paſſed for a grandſon of Henry IV. and reſembled him. 


His 
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His father had been valet of the wardrobe to Louis XIII. 
and this ſon was the ſame to Louis XIV. who always 
countenanced him, notwithſtanding the irregularities of 
his manners and conduct; which, however, did not pre- 
ſerve him from dying poor. With a great ſhare of wit, 
and more than one talent, he could never frame a re- 
gular work. He has left us a great many Comedies; 
and there is hardly one of them which does not contain 
humorous, but ſingular ſcenes. He died in 1724. 

- DveLeix (Scipio de Condom), though born in 1569, 
may be enumerated in the Age of Louis XIV. having 
lived under his reign. He was the firſt hiſtorian 
who quoted his authorities in the margin; a voucher 
abſolutely neceſſary, except when one writes the hiſtory 
of one's own times, or ſpeaks of facts generally known. 
His Hiſtory of France is not preſerved in libraries, at 
preſent, becauſe ſince his time there have been others 
better compiled, and better written. He died in 1661. 
EsrRIT (James), born at Béziers, in 1611, author of 
a book, intitled, Of the Falſeneſs of Human Virtues, which 
is nothing more than a commentary on the Duke of 
Rochefoucault's Maxims. The Chancellor Sẽguier, who 
had a taſte for his literature, procured him an appoint- 
ment of King's Council. He died in 1678. 

ESTRADES (the Marſhal p'). His letters are as much 
eſteemed as thoſe of Cardinal d'Oſſat; and it is a pecu- 
Iiarity to be taken notice of in France, that the common 
diſpatches are often excellent works. He died in 1686. 

The Marquis pz La Fare, known by his Memoirs, 
and ſeveral entertaining poems. His talent-for poetry, 
however, did not ſhew itlelf *till he was about ſixty years 
of age. It was Madame de Caylus, one of the moſt 
charming women of her time, both for wit and beauty, 
who firſt inſpired his verſe; 'and the piece he addreſſed 
to her, was, as the beſt of his peerage. 


* 'They tell a ſimilar 3 of the Count de Bonarelli. His firſt poem 


was a Paſtoral, which is reckoned equal to Guarini's Paſtor Fido, and 
Taſſo's Aminias, Tranſlator, 


-Maban« 
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M'abandonnant un jour a la triſteſſe, 
| Sans eſperance, et meme ſans delirs, 
Je regrettais les ſenſibles plaifirs 
Dont Ja douceur enchanta ma jeuneſſe. 
Sont-ils perdus, diſais-je, ſans retour? 
Et n'es-tu pas cruel, amour! 
Toi que j'ai fait des mon enfance, 
Le maitre de mes plus beaux jours, 
D'en laiſſer terminer le cours 
A Venniiyeuſe indiffereace ?. 
Alors j* appergus dans les airs 
L'enfant maitie de Paunivers, _ 

-Qui plein d'une joie inhumaine, | 
Me dit, en ſouriant, T7rfs, ne te plain-plus, | 
Je vais mettre fin A ta peine, | 

Je te promets un regard de Caylus. 


ODE re CELDT 


A PARAPHRASE.' 


Oppreſſed with ſadneſs, and to ſpleen a prey. „ 


Without a hope, almoſt without deſires, 
How I regret the joys long flown away, 
'The grateful fuel to my youthful fires ! 


And are they gone ! for ever gone! J cried: 
Too cruel Love, recal them, or I die; 


Thou who haſt all that's worth of life ſupplied, | 


Thou maſter of wy ſong, and revelry. 


Blind God, prevent my tedious days to waſte 
In lifeleſs yawns, or cold indifference 
With art divine retrieve the minutes paſt, 
Or ſuffer not another to commence. + 


While thus I prayed, the Deity appeared, 
Cleaving with amorous ſpeed the liquid air; 


My gloom diſperſes, every pulſe was cheered, 


While the kind God did this beheſt declare: 


No longer, Thyrſis, thy ſad fate deplore, 
No mere a life of apathy upbraid; 
Thy former feelings I again reftore, 


And Caylus ſhall confirm the grant Pre made, 


He died in the year 1713. 
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La FavzrrTz ( Marta- Magdeleine de la Ven 
Counteſs pz). Her Princeſs of Cleves, and her Zaydez 
were the firſt Romances in which the manners of polite 
life and natural events are deſcribed with grace . Be- 
fore her time, theſe ſort of writings were compoſed - of 


improbable adventures, told in a ombiſlic ſtile, She 
died in 1693. 


FELIBIEN (Andrew), born at Chartres, in 1619. He 
was the firſt who, in the inſcriptions of the Hòtel de Ville; 
gave Louis XIV. the epithet of Grand, or Great. His 


Dialogues on the Lives of the Painters, is the work which 


has done him the moſt honour. ' He is elegant, pro- 
found, and there is a taſte breathing throughout his 
writings ; but he has ſaid too little in too many words; 
and writes intirely without method. He died in 1695, 
FeneLow (Francis de Salignac), Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, was born in Perigord, in 1631. He left behind 
him fifty- ſix different works, all of which ſeem to be 
dictated by a ſoul of virtue; but his Telemarkns in- 
ſpires it. He was vainly attacked by Gueudeville, and 
by the Abbe Faidit, He died at Cambray, in 1715. 
After the death of ts Louis XIV. threw into 
the fire all the manuſcripts which the duke of Burgundy. 
had preſerved of his preceptor T. Ramſay, a pupil of 
this celebrated Archbiſhop, wrote theſe words to me: 
% Tf he had been born in England, he would have un- 
“ folded his genius, and given it full ſcope, without 


« fearing for his principles, which nobody knew.” 


FERRAN D,; Countellor of the Court of Aids. Wee 


have ſome pretty verſes of his. He rivalled Rouſſeau 


in the epigram and the madrigal. I give you here 4 


8 of the ſtile in which F errand wrote: 


* et de mElancolie; ' 55 
Celemnus enfin conſume, _ 

' En fontaine ſut transforme { 
Et qui boit de ſes eaux, oublie 
Juſqu'au nom de Vobjet aimé. 


Theſe were publiſhed under the name of Me. Sep gtals, on whom 
ſhe beſtowed them. Tran//ator. 


* He did not long ſurvive ibis piece of ſacrilege. Lid. 
Our 
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Pour mieux oublier Egerie, 
J'y courus hier vainement; 
A force de changer d'amant, 
L'infidele l'avoit tarie. 


With love and melancholy waſted, 
Celemuus to a fount was turned “, 

W hofe waters by fond lovers taſted, 
No more in hopeful flames they burned, 
To cure defpair, I thither went, 
Egeria's coyneſs to defy, | 
When lo! behold the ſad event! 
Her former ſwains had drank it dry. 


The critics obſerve, that Ferrand has more of the natu- 
ral, of grace and delicacy, in his gallant pieces, and 
that Rouſſeau has more ſtrength and depth in his de- 
bauched ones. He died in 1720. 


 Fevavieres DE Pas (the Marquis), born at Paris in 


1648. An Officer compleatly ſkilled in the art of war, 
and an excellent. commentator, though perhaps rather 
too ſevere a critic. He died-in 1711. 


N 


LE FrvRE (Tanegui), born at Caen in 1619. K 
Calviniſt, and a Profeſſor at Saumur; deſpiſing thoſe 


of his own ſect, and yet living among them; more a 
Philoſopher than a Huguenot. He wrote as well in La- 


tin, as it is poſſible to-do in a dead language, and made 


Greek verſes which deſerved but few. readers. The 


greateſt obligation for which the Republic of Letters is 


indebted to him, is his having given Madame Dacier 

to the world. He died in 1678. | 
LIE FEVAE (Anne), Madame Dacits. Born a Calvi- 

niſt, at Saumur, in 1651, illuſtrious for her literature. 


The Duke of Montauſier employed her upon one of 


the books named the Dauphin's +, for the inftruc- 
tion of Monfeigneur, the Dauphin. The Florus with 
Latin notes is her's; and her tranſlations of Terence and 


Homer inſure her immortal honour. The only defect 


This ſame ſtory of Celemnus I apprehend to be a fable of Coun- 
fellor Ferrand's own invention; for neither the name, nor the meta- 
morfhoſe, are taken notice of among Ovid's Memorabilia. Tranflator. 


+ Thoſe editions of the Claſſics, 1 ſuppoſe, that are note I u/um 
Delphini, Ib. d. 5 
| f | ſhe 
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ſhe had, was the too enthuſiaſtic admiration ſhe pro: 
feſſed ior the authors ſhe tranſlated. La Motte at- 
| tacked her with wit, and ſhe anſwered him Wart 5 
dition only. She died at the Lonvre, in 1920; oo. . 
ee (Efprit),of the Province of Avignon? * Din it 
in 1632. He was Biſhop of- Lavaury: and afterwards Fi 
of Niſmes; a poet both in French and Latin, . 
rian, and a preacher; but moſt remarkable for 12 elegant Wl 
funeral orations. His Hriftory. of. Theedofin 7s Was. written 
for the inſtruction of Monſeigneur . The Duke "Fs 
Montauſier had engaged perſons of the greateſt eru- 
dition in France to join their: endeavours towards Pere 
fecting his education. Flechiier died i 1% %. 
FrzURY (Claudius), born in 1640 was lub · preceptor 
to the Duke of Burgundy, and Conteflor to Lewis XV. 
his ſon. He lived at Court in ſolitude and hard ſtudy. 
His Hiſtory of the Church is the beſt work of the kind 
that was ever written; and the preliminary diſcourſes 
are ſtill more valuable than the hiſtory. Theſe are phi- 
loſophic writings, but the 95 is not 10 that TN. | 
He died in 1723. We 
La FoxTaint Hoh; Porn at ClilteausThicrely I. 4 
1612; the moſt -artleſs of men, but admirable | 
- his kind, although negligent and unequal, He was ah ; 
: hide diſtinguiſhed man of his time who never-ſhaxed' 
the bounty of Louis XIV. though he had a double claim 
to it, both on account of his genius and his poverty, In 
e greateſt part of his Fables he is infinitely ſuperior ET 
| to all who ever wrote before, or ſince, his time, in any 
language whatſoever. In the Pales Which he has imi- 
tated from Arioſto, he has not preſerved all hiselegance or 9 
his purity; nor is he by any means ſo good a painter; 
5 is What Boileaudid not perceive inhis diſſertation 
pon Joconde, becauſe Deſprẽaux did not well undrr- 
Rand Italian. But in his ſtories drawn from Bocace, 
La Fontaine is much his ſuperior, having more wit, 
elegance, and art. Boccace has no other merit but „ X 
ſimplicity, his i and the correctneſs of his _ 


* 


The Dauphin, | 
7 - language. 
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language. He has perfected the Italian, and La Fon- 
taine has often corrupted the French. He died in 
1695. Pupils, or at leaſt their preceptors, ſhould be 
warned to avoid confounding his, natural beauties 
with his familiar, his low, his negligent, or his trivial 
manner of writing; - faults into which he too often 


finks; He begins with ſaying to the Dauphin, in his 


prologue, 


Et & de aptter j je n 'emporte le prix, 
Jaurais du moins Phonneur de Vavoir entrepris. 


If ſtriving to ene you, I meet with contempt, 
Yet ſorely there's bogger 3 in making th” attempt, _ 


| Mow cannot conceive what honour eit in not 


being able to pleaſe. The thought is as Tale as the 
expreſſion, is faulty. 21 


BE Vous chantiee, jen ſais bien aiſe; 
Eh bien, danſez maititenant. : 


| You've ſang; and I am pleaſed with it, 
And now you * 8⁰ URGE « 


How could a piſmire apply chat common proverb tg 
a praſhopper ! | 


Si Japprenais I'Hebreu, les ſciences, Pbiſtoire; 
Tout cela c'eſt Ia mer A boire. 


To org Hebrew, the ſciences, biftory! as ſoon 
I might think [ could ſip up the ſea with e a * 


We muſt confeſs that Phædrus wrote with a purity 


That had nothing of this vulgar K in it. 


As + gibier du lion ce ne ſont 10604 moineaux, f 
Mla'is beaux et bons ſangliers, daims et cerfs bons et beaux. 
Un jour ſur ſes hauts pieds alloit je ne ſais od. 
e heron au long bec emmanche d'un long cou; 
Et le revard, qui a cent tours dans ſon fac, 
Et le chat; qui a' en a au an dans ſon biſſac. 
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The hon with ſparrows ne'er ſatiates his maw, 

But feaſts on what ven'ſon falls under h13 paw, 

One day the hern ſtalking forth, with a long beak, 
Which like a knife's haft is joined to a long neck; 
And fly Reynard that has many tricks in his ſack, 
And the cat that has only one ſhift to her back *.. 


We ſhould diſtinguiſh theſe negligences, theſe puerili- 
ties, which abound in the above extracts, from the great 
| beauties of this charming author, which ſtill exceed in a 
far greater number. What muſt be the natural powers of 
natural verſe, when from this fole charm La Fontaine, 
with ſuch imperfections, has attained to a fame ſo uni- 
verſal, and ſo merited, without ever having invented 
any thing! But then what applauſe ſhould be given to 
the Eaſtern writers, who were the original inventors of 
thoſe entertaining fables, which are read with pleaſure 
throughout this habitable globe T | 

FonTENELLE (Bernard Bouvier de), born at Rouen, 
in 1638. He may be conſidered as the moſt univerſal 
genius that the Age of Louis XIV. has produced. He 
may be compared to thoſe lands which are ſo happily 
ſituated as to be able to produce all kinds of fruits. 
He was ſcarcely twenty years old, when he wrote the 
greateſt part of the tragic Opera of Bellerophon, and 
afterwards compoſed the Opera of Thetis aud Peleus, 
in which he emulated Quinault, and which met with 
great ſucceis. That of Aneas and Lavinia was not ſo 
well received. He once tried his powers in Tragedy, 
and aſſiſted Madamoiſelle Bernard in ſome of her pieces. 
Hewrotetwo himſelf, one of which was performed in 1680, 
but he never printed it. He was a long time reproached 

HE F | 


There is no comprehending a partial quotation, and the reader 
cannot expect a tranſlation to be more inteiligible than its original. 
Bur the truth is, that theſe lines are unconnected, and only ſelected 
from different pieces of La Fontaine, as examples of the fault Voltaire' 
would reprehend. The firſt couplet is in Fable 128; and the laſt is 
altered from two lines in Fable 182, where the fox ſays, 

Jai cent ruſes au ſac; | 
and the cat replies, | 
Je Wai qu'un tour dans mon bifſac. Tranſlators 


+ The Arabian Nights, Perſian Tales, &e. 


with 
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with this neglect, but unjuſtly; for he had the good 

ſenſe to diſcover, that however extenſive his genius 
might be, he poſſeſſed not the talent for Tragedy by which 
Peter Corneille, his uncle, was diſtinguiſhed. In 1686 
he wrote the allegory of Mero and Enegu, by which he 
meant Rome and Geneva. This pleaſantry, too well 


known, joined to the Hiſtory of the Oracles, raiſed a 


perſecution againſt him. He afterwards ſuſtained ano- 
ther, though not ſo dangerous, as it was only a literary 
one, for having declared, that, in many points, the Mo- 
derns excelled the Ancients. Racine and Boileau, who, 
though they had an intereſt in Fontenelle's aſſertion, 
affected to deſpiſe it, excluded him from the Aca- 
demy for a long time. They wrote epigrams againſt 
him, which he replied to in the ſame way, and 
they continued ever after his enemies. He.wrote many 
light pieces, in which, however, are diſcernible that 
depth and acuteneſs which diſcover a mari to be ſupe- 
rior to his writings. In his verſes, and his Dialogues of 


the Dead, the ſpirit of Voiture 1s diſcernible, but more 


extenſive and philoſophic. His Plurality of Worlds was 
a ſingular work, in its kind; and he had the wit to ren- 
der the Oracles of Vandalia an agreeable entertainment. 
The delicate ſubjects touched upon in this book, raiſed 


him up ſome violent enemies, whoſe malice, however, 


he had the good fortune to eſcape. He found how 
dangerous it is to be in the right, in matters where men 
in power are in the wrong. He turned his ſtudies to- 
ward Geometry and Natural Philoſophy, with the ſame 
eaſe that he had cultivated the Belles- Lettres; and being 
choſen perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, 
he acted above forty years in this employ, with uni- 
verſal applauſe. His Hiſtery of the Academy often threw 
a ſtriking light upon the moſt obſcure memoirs. He 


was the firſt who introduced elegance into the ſciences z 


and if ſometimes he happened to ornament them too 


much, it was becauſe his ſtile reſembled thoſe luxuriant 


harveſts, where flowers ſpring naturally amidſt the 
corn . His Hiſtery of. 1 

A Thas kmile contains a molt beautiful ſample of poetical wit, Tranſl. 
| f 2 have 


Academy of Sciences would 
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have proved as uſeful as it is well written, if it had been 
employed in giving an account of the truths diſcover- 
ed; but it explains the opinions that were combated 
againſt each other, the greateſt part of which has been 
long ſince refuted. The eulogiums he ſpoke upon the 
Academicians who died, poſſeſs the ſingular merit of 
rendering the ſciences themſelves more reſpectable, and 
their author alſo. In vain did the Abbé Des Fontaines, 
and others of the ſame claſs, attempt to obſcure his 
fame. It is the common fate of great men to have deſ- 
picable enemies. If he publiſhed, late in life, ſome in- 
different Comedies, and a defence of the Vortices of Des 
Cartes, one may pardon the firſt on account of his old 
age, and excuſe the latter from the conſideration of the 
prejudices of his youth, when ſuch opinions had taken 
poſſeſſion of his mind, in common with all the philoſo- 
phers of Europe. In fine, he was regarded as the firſt 
of men, for the uncommon art of diffuſing a luſtre and 
graces over the abſtract ſciences; and he had great 
merit alſo, in all the other kinds of literature he engaged 
in. All theſe talents were ſuſtained by a perfect Know- 
ledge in languages and hiſtory, and he was certainly ſu- 


| Perior to all the geniuſes of his time who poſſeſſed not 


the merit of invention. His Hiftory of the Oracles, which 
is only an abridgement, executed with diſcretion and mo- 
deration, of the great hiſtory of Vandalia, drew upon him 

enemies more violent than Racine or Baileau. Some 
Jeſuits, who had compiled the lives of the Saints, and 
who had the true ſpirit of compilers, wrote in their 
manner againſt the rational opinions of Vandalia and 
Fontenelle. The philoſopher of Paris made no reply; 
but his friend, the learned Baſnage, a philoſopher of Hol- 
land, anſwered them, and the Compilers nonſenſe was no 
longer read. Many years after this, the Jeſuit Tellier, 
Confeſſor of Louis XIV. that unhappy author of all thoſe 
diſputes which produced ſo much evil and fo much ri- 
dicule in France, impeached Fontenelle to Louis XIV. 
as an Atheiſt, and produced the allegory. of Mero and 
Enezu, before mentioned. Marc-Rene de Paulmi, Mar- 


quis of Argenſon, then Lieutenant of the Police, and 


ſince 


. 
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ſince Keeper of the Seals, quaſhed the proſecution that 
was ſtirred up againſt him; a favour which the philoſo- 
pher has fully acknowledged, in the culogium he pro- 
nounced upon him in the Academy of Sciences. This anec- 


dote is more curious than all that has been ſaid by the 


Abbe Trublet about Fontenelle. He died on the 29th 
of January 1757, at the age of near a hundred. | 

Forsin (Claudius, Chevalier de), a Commodore in 
France, and Great Admiral to the King of Siam. He 
has left ſome curious memoirs, which have been con- 


tracted, and give us an opportunity of judging between 


him and Du Gue-Trouin. 3 55 
La Fossz (Antony), born in 1658. Manlius is his 
beſt dramatic piece. He died in 1708. 5 500 
Fr acvits (Claudius), born at Paris in 1666, A 
man verſed in literature, and of a good taſte, He has 


put the Platonic philoſophy into tolerable Latin verſe. 


He had better have tried to make good French verſe *. 


There are ſome excellent diſſertations of his in the uſe- 
ful collection of the Academy of Belles-Lettres. He 
died in 1728. 1 ; 
FuRETIERE ( Antony), born in 1620, famous for his 
Difionary, and his quarrels. He died in 1688. | 
Gacon (Francis), born at Lyons in 1667, inſerted by 
Father Niceron in the catalogue of illuftrious men, 
though he had no other title to fame than his having 
written ſome wretched ſatires. He was principal compiler 
of the collection of thoſe groſs jeſts intitled, Brevets 


de la Calote +. Such poor conceits took their riſe in 


ſome low ſociety, who ſtiled themſelves Le Regiment des 
Fous et de la Calote. They may be adapted to the taſte of 
the vulgar, but perſons of the leaſt refinement muſt 


look upon them with contempt, as well as their authors, 


We may again perceive the ſtrong prepoſſeſſion our author had 
conceived for his native tongue, See the note upon the preceding ar- 
ticle of CHarRPENT18R. After ſuch an inftance of the force of prejudice, 
I do not think that he had a right to ridicule the ſuperſtitions of 
prieſts. Tranſlator. | | | 


f This title cannot be tranſlated into intelligible Engliſh, | as both | 


the nouns are equivocal, 634. 
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who can never be quoted, except to render their examples 
odious. Gacon never wrote any thing but his ſatires 
abovementioned, in very bad verſe, againſt the beſt authors 
of his time. Thoſe who have done the fame in as bad 
proſe, are even more deſpiſed than he. Such writers are 
not mentioned here, except to inſpire the like diſguſt 
_— thoſe who ſhould imitate them. He died in 
73. 

'GatanT (Antony), bord in N in 1646. He 
learned at Conſtantinople the oriental languages, and 
tranſlated a part of the Arabian Tales that are known 
under the title of A Thouſand and One Nights, and among 
which he has inſerted ſome pieces of his own, This is 
one of the books moſt univerſally known in Europe, 
as being equally amuſing to all nations. He died in 
1715. 

Te GALLOTS (John), born at Paris in 162055 He 
was a man of general knowledge, and the firſt who un- 
dertook the Journal des Savans, in concert with the Coun- 
ſellor-Clerk Sallo, who had conceived the original idea of 
| this work. He afterwards taught the miniſter Colbert a 
little Latin; who, notwithſtanding his public occupa- 
rions, endeavoured to ſpare time ta learn that language. 
He chiefly took his leflons in his caach, travelling from 
Verſailles to Paris. Th:s was thought, and perhaps 
with reaſon, to have been with a view ; of his becoming 
Chancellor. It may here be obſerved, that the two per- 
ſons in France who were the greateſt patrons of letters, 
underſtood not a word of Latin; Louis XIV. and Mon- 
ſieur Colbert. It is reported that the Abbé Gallois uſed 
to ſay, Mr. Colbert would ſometimes behave in a fa- 
e mliar manner with me, but I kept him at a diſtance 
by my own reſpect.” He died in 1707. 

Gass EN DI (Peter), born in Provence in 1592. He 
was the reviver of part of Epicurus's Phyſicks. He 
thought that atoms and a vacuum. were unavoidably 
neceſſary. Newton ard others have ſince demonſtrated 
what Gaſſendi had affirmed. He had leſs fame than 
Deſcartes, becauſe he was more rational, and form- 
ed no ſyſtem; but he had the ſame fate with Des- 


3 | Seren, 
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Cartes, in being accuſed of Atheiſm. Some people con- 
cluded, that whoever admitted a vacuum, like Epicurus, 
denied a God, as well as he. After this manner calumniators 
uſually argue. Gaſſendi, in Provence, where they were 
not jealous of him, was called the holy prieft, while the 
envious in Paris called him the Atheift. It is true, in- 
deed, that he was a ſceptic, and that philoſophy had 
taught him to doubt of every thing, except the exiſtence 
of a Supreme Being. He had advanced, a long time 
before Locke, in a famous letter of his to Deſcartes, 
that we are totally ignorant about the nature of the 


ſoul, and that God might ſuperadd the faculty of think- 


ing to matter, another eſſence equally unknown, and 
continue it to all eternity. He died in 1656. 

. Gepovin, Canon of the Holy Chapel in Paris, was the 
author of an excellent tranſlation of Quintilian, and of 
Pauſanias. He had been entered in the Jeſuits-College 
at the age of fifteen, but quitted 1t when he arrived ro 


years of diſcretion, He was fo paſſionate an admirer: 


of the good authors of antiquity, that he would have us 
forgive them their religion, on account of their writings 
and their mythology. He diſcovered in their fables 


a natural philoſophy that was admirable, and moſt 


ſtriking emblems of the operations of the Divinity. 
He thought that the genius of all modern nations 


was become contracted, and that the higher poeſy and | 
the nobler eloquence had diſappeared in the world 
with the mythology of the Greeks. The poem of Mil- 


ton appeared to him to be a barbarous compoſition, dicta- 
ted by a gloomy and diſguſting ſpirit of fanaticiſm, in 
which the Devil keeps conſtantly howling at the Meſſiah. 
He wrote four diſſertations upon this ſubject, that are 


very curious, which it has been ſaid will ſoon be pub- 


liſhed. - He died in 1744. A ſtory has been told, in 
ſome dictionaries, that Ninon de PEnclos had granted 


him a favour, at the age of fourſcore. In ſuch a caſe, 
methinks, it might more juſtly be ſaid, that he had 


granted one to her. But the ſtory is too ridiculous to inſiſt 
upon, It was the Abbe Chateauneuf with.whom Ninon 
. i 4 e made 
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made an aſſignation, on the day that ſhe was exactly 
threeſcore. : 
LE GENDRE (Lewis), born at Rouen in 1655, has 
written A Hiſtory of France. To have executed ſuch a 
work with approbation, it had been neceſſary for him 
to have had the pen and the liberty of the Preſident 
De Thou; and even then it would have been very diffi. 
cult to render the firſt three centuries intereſting. He 
died i in 1733: 
.  GrnesT (Charles-Claudius), born in 1635, Almoner 
to the Ducheſs of Orleans, was both a philoſopher and 
a poet. His tragedy of Penelope is ſtill continued on 
the ſtage, but it is the only Play of his that has been pre- 
ſerved. This piece may be ranked with a heap of others 
that are written in a looſe and, proſaic ſtile, and which 
the ſituations alone carry through the repreſentation, 
His laborious work Of ibe Philoſophy ef Des Cartes, 
written in rhime rather than in verſe, ſhews his pa- 
tience more than his genius; for he had nothing in com- 
mon with Lucretius, but to verſify a philoſophy erro- 
neous in every article. He was one of thoſe who par- 
took of the liberality of Louis XIV. He died in 
171 
7 Abbe GIRARD, of the Academy. His Synonimous 
D Zionary is very uſeful ; it will ſubſiſt as long as our 
language, and help that to ſubſiſt alſo. He died very 
old, in 1748. 
| Godzau(Antony),was one of thoſe that aſſiſted towards 
the eſtabliſhment of the French Academy. A poet, 
orator, and hiſtorian. Every one knows that for the 
lake of un jeu de mots, Cardinal Richelieu gave him 
the'biſhoprick of Graſſe *, for putting the Benédicitł 
into verſe. His Eccle/i aftical Hiſtory in proſe was more 
eſt emed than his poem on the Calendars of the Church. 
H- deceived himſelf in imagining he was able to equal 
the Faſti of Ovid: Neither his ſubject: nor his genius 


*I never heard the ſtorv, but fppolt that M. Godean was a fat man, 


and ſo he gave him a fat biſhoprick, as the name of it N A 
oe conccit! Ti rn n N 


wer & 
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were capable of it. It is a great miſtake to think that 


Chriſtian ſtories can admit of poetry, as well as thoſe of 


the Pagans, whoſe mythology, as charming as lh ani- 
mates all nature. He died in 1672. 

- GopegrRoy (Theodore), ſon to Denis Godefroy, a Pa- 
rifian, born at Geneva in 1580. He was a learned mar 


and hiſtoriographer of France under Louis XIII. and 


Louis XIV. He was particularly exact about titles 
and ceremonials. He died in 1649. His father Denis 


has rendered his name immortal by his immenſe labour N 


in the Corpus Juris Civilis. 
GopzrRoy (Denis), ſon to the former, was born at 
Paris in 1615. He was hiſtoriographer of France, as 


well as his father, and died in 1681. All this family 8 


have been illuſtrious in literature. | 
GomBavrLD, (John Ogier de), though born under 
Charles IX. lived a long time under Louis XIV. and wrote 
ſeveral good epigrams, which are ſtill remembered and 
repeated. He died in 1666. 
SGSoMBER VILLE (Martin), born at Paris in 1600, one 
of the firſt Academicians. He wrote ſome voluminous 
romances before the æra of good taſte, and his fame con- 
ſequently did not long outlive him. He died in 1674. 
GonD1i(John-F rancis),Cardinal de Retz, born in 1613, 
who lived a Cataline in his youth, and an Atticus in his 
latter years. Many paſſages in his memoirs are worth 
of Salluſt; but the whole is nat equal. He died in 
16 
1 valet- de- chambre to the Dake of ek wt 
foucault, became afterwards his friend, as well as that of 
the Great Conde, He was at the ſame time hung in 
effigy at Paris, and Envoy from the King in Germany. 
He was afterwards deſigned to ſucceed the great Col- 
bert in the miniſtry, We have the memoirs of his life 
written by himſelf with great naiveté, and in which he 
ſpeak of his birth and fortune with perfect indifference. 
here are ſome true and curious anecdotes given in this 
work. 
LE GRAND (Joachim), porn! in Normandy i in 1653, a 
pupil te to Father n He was the moſt — 7 


verſed 
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verſed in hiſtory, of any man of his time. He died in 
1732. | 
Gatcovs, Canon of Tours. His poem of Philetanus 
had prodigious ſucceſs. The merit of theſe kind of 
works hes chiefly in the lucky choice of the ſubject, 
and in the malignity of the human heart. However, 
there are ſome good lines in this piece. The begin- 
ning of it is happy enough; but the reſt of it falls 
off, The Devil does not ſpeak there ſo pleaſantly 
as the author deſigned him to do; the ſtile is low, 
uniform, without dialogue, without grace, without art. 
witheut purity of diction, and without imagination in 
the expreſſion. In ſhort, it is only a ſatirical hiſtory of the 
Bull Unigenitus in doggerel verſe, in which there are 
ſome lines that are entertaining enough. 

Go ERET (Gabriel), born at Paris in 1641, known in 
his time by his Parnaſſus Reformed, and by his War of 
the Authors. He had ſome taſte; but his diſcourſe, 
Whether the Empire of Eloquence be not greater than that 
F Love, did not prove him to poſſeſs much of the for- 
mer. He wrote the Journal du Palais conjointly with 
Blondeau, This Fournal du Palais is a collection of 
the arrets, ſentences, or decrees, of the Parliaments of 
France ; judgments or determinations often different in 
ſimilar caſes, Nothing can ſhew how much the law wants 
reformation, as the "neceſſity the Judges are reduced 
to of referring to former deciſions. He died in 
1688. 

Du GvuerT (James Joſeph), born in Fores in 1649, one 
of the beſt writers among the Janſeniſts, His book on 
the Education of a King, was not written for the King of 
Sardinia, as has been ſaid, and was finiſhed by another 
hand. The ſtile of Du Guet is formed upon that of the 
good writers of Port-Royal. He might, as well as 
they, have rendered great ſervice to letters; and three 
volumes upon twenty- five chapters of Iſaiah, ſufficiently 
prove that he was no miſer either of his time or Pen. 
He died in 1733. 

Du Gut-Trovin, from a captain of a merchant-ſhip, 
ms lieutenant-general of the naval forces of Frapce. 


He 
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He was a very great man in his profeſſion, and has 


left ſome memoirs behind him, written in the ſtile of a 


foldier, and proper to exeite emulation among his 


countrymen. 

Dv Harp, a Jeſuit; who, though he had never 
ſtirred out of Paris, and never ſaw a Chineſe, has given, 
in an extract taken from the Memoirs of the Miſſion- 
aries, the moſt ample and the beſt deſcription of the 
Empire of China that is extant, He died in 1743. 

The inſatiable curioſity that we have for an intimate 
knowledge of the religion, the laws, and the manners of 
the Chineſe, is not yet ſatisfied. A citizen of Middle- 
burgh, named Huddz, who was very rich, prompted 
merely by this curioſity, took a voyage to China, about 
the year 1700. He ſpent great part of his fortune in 
informing himſelf of every thing. He made himſelf ſo 
perfect a maſter of the language, that he paſſed for one 
of their own natives, Happily for him, the form and 
caſt of his features did not betray him. In ſhort, he 
contrived to arrive at the rank of a Mandarin, and tra- 
velled through all the provinces in this quality, and 
then returned to Europe with a collection of thirty years 
_ obſervations, which were ſwallowed up in a ſhipwreck ; 


and this was, perhaps, the greateſt loſs that the Re. 


public of Letters could well have ſuſtained. 

Do Haul (John-Baptiſt), of Normandy, was böm 
in 1624. He was Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 
Though a philoſopher, he was alſo a theologian. Phi- 
lofophy being perfected fince his time, has deſtroyed his 


writings; but his name has ſtill ſurvived. | He died 


in 1706. 

The Count p' HamitTon FFOraey tions at Caen. 
We have ſome pretty pieces of poetry of his; and he is 
the firſt perſon who wrote romances in a pleaſing ſtile, 
without ſinking into the burleſque of Scarron. His 
Memoirs of the Count de Grammont is, of all the books 


extant, that wherein the moſt trivial matters are ſet off 


in a ſtile the moſt gay, the moſt lively, and the moſt 
agreeable, It is the model of a ſprightly converſation, 


more than the pattern of a book. hero has hardly 


any 
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any other part in theſe memoirs, than that of cheatin 
his friends at play, being robbed by his valet-de-chambre, 
or faying ſome pretended bons mots upon the adven- 
tures of others. | 

Harpovin (John), a Jeſuit, profound in hiſtory, but 

chimerical in his opinions. One ſhould aſk,” ſays 
Montagne, not who is the 9 knowing, but who 
<« is the beſt knowing.” E ardouin carried his whimſies 
ſo far, as to pretend that the Eueid and the Odes of 
Horace were written by ſome Monks of the thirteenth 
century. He imagined, that by AÆneas was meant 
Jeſus Cbriſt; and that Lalage, the Miſtreſs of Horace, 
was the Chriſtian religion“. 

The fame kind of diſcernment which made Father 
Hardovin diſcover the Meſſiah in the Aneid, enabled 
him to detect Atheiſm in the F athers Thomaſſin, ueſnel, 
and Malebranche; in Arnold, in Nicola, and Paſcal. 
His folly blunted the ſting of his rage; but all thoſe 
who raiſe the clamour of Atheiſm againſt men who pre- 
fume to make uſe of their reaſon, are not deemed 
fools, and are therefore often dangerous. We have 
fometimes ſeen men abuſing the office of their miniſtry, 
in employing thoſe arms, againſt which there is no ſhield, 
to deltroy without redemption perſons eſteemed by 


Princes, not ſufficiently inſtructed we are to ſuppoſe. 


Hecaever, a Phyſician, in 1722, publiſhed the ra- 
tional ſyſtem of Trituration; an ingenious 'hypothelis, 
which, however, does not explain how the digeſtion 1s 
performed in the ſtomach. Other phyſicians have added 
the gaſtric juices to-it, and the heat of the viſcera, But 


none of them have been able to diſcover the real 


ſecret of Nature, which conceals itſelf throughout all its 
operations. 

HeLveTivs, a famous Phyſician, who has written 
extremely well upon the animal œconomy, and on the 


* How came this myſtic Theologilt to fix upon Lalage, as the type 
of the Chriſtian Church, in preference to Pyrrha, Lydia, Gratidia, 
Tyndaris, Glycera, Chloe, Barina, &c.? That infidel Horace had 


Miſtreſſes enough for all the religions that e Roſs has 
enumerated. Tran/later. | 


I | a fever. 
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tever. He died about the year 17 50. He was the fa- 
ther of a true philoſopſter, who reſigned his poſt of 
Farmer-General to be at leiſure to cultivate literature, 
and who ſhared the common fate of many philoſophers; 
that of being perſecuted for a book, and for his virtue®, 
_ HenavLT, known by the ſonner of The Abortive, as 
well as by other ingenious pieces; and: who would have 
obtained great reputation, if the firſt three Cantos of his 
tranſlation of Lucretius, which were loſt, had been pre- 
ſerved, and had been written as well as what remains of 
it. He died in 1682. 

Poſterity ſhould be cautioned. not to confound this 
man with a perſon of the fame name, but of ſuperior 
merit, to whom we are indebted for the moſt conciſe 
and the beſt hiſtory of Frarice we have; and perhaps his 
is the only manner in which all large hiſtories ſhould be 
written, For the multiplicity of facts, and of writings, 
are become ſo numerous, that we muſt be obliged ſoon to 
reduce them to extracts and to dictionaries. But it will 
be difficult to imitate the author of The 1 
Abridgment, and to inveſtigate ſo many things, i 

appearing only to ſkim them over. | 

HENAULT, Preſident of the Inqueſts of the Parlia- 
ment, Superintendant of the Queen's Houſehold, and a 
Member of the French Academy, was born at Paris, 
about the year 1686, We have already ſpoken of his 


uſeful book of the abridgement of the hiſtory of France. 
The laborious. reſearches which ſuch a work muſt have 


engaged him in, did not prevent his ſacrificing to the 
Graces; and he was one of the few men of learning who 
joined to the pains of ſtudy the talents requiſite for ſociak 
life, which are not to be acquired. He was, in hiſtory, 
what Fontenelle was in philoſophy; he rendered it fa- 


miliar. We have, therefore, rendered to yy as well 


as to Fontenelle, juſtice during his life . | 
HerBELOT (Bartholomew), born at Paris, in 1625; 
the firſt among the French who was {killed 1n the oriental 


* He died in 1771, in the 57th year of his age. Tran/later. 
+ M. Voltaire ſeems to have forgot himſelf here, for he mentions 


Fontenelle's death, at the end of his eacomium: Mort en 1757. bid. 
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| languages and hiſtories. He was taken little notice of; 


at firſt, in his own country; but being received by the 
Great Duke of Tuſcany, Ferdinand II. with a diſtinc- 
tion that taught France to know his merit; he was in- 
vited back, and encouraged by Colbert, who was indeed 
an univerſal patron, His Oriental Library is a work as 
curious as profound. He died in 1695. 

HERMANT (Godfrey), born at Beauvois, in IG 
He wrote nothing but polemical works, which died 
away along with the diſpute. - He died in 1690. 

HERMANT (John), author of The Hiſtery of the Councils, 
of The Religious Orders, and of The Herefies of the Church. 
This laſt, the Hiſtory of Hereſies, is not fo well written 
as that of Mr. Pluquet. 

LA Hire (Philip), born at Paris, in 1640, the ſon of 
a good painter. He was a great Mathematician, and 
contributed much to the famous Meridian of France, 
He died in 1718. 

L'HospfrAL (Francis Marquis de) born in 1662: 
He was the firſt who wrote in France on the calculations | 
invented by Newton, which he tiled Infinite/tmals, the 
infinite ſeries. This was at that time a prodigy. He 
died in 1704. 

D'HosfER (Peter), born at Marſeilles, in 1592; the 
ſon of a Lawyer. He was the firſt who unravelled 


genealogies, and reduced them to a ſcience. Louis XIII. 


made him Gentleman- Servant, Maitre d'Hotel, and 
Gentleman in Ordinary of his Bedchamber. Louis XIV. 
gave him a commiſſion of Counſellor of State. In truth, 
great men have been often leſs rewarded. Their labours 


were not ſo neceſſary to human VAaney'::- He died in 


1660. | 
Des HovLrtnes (Antoniette de la Garde) was, of 


all the women in France who addicted themſelves to 


poetry, the one who ſuceeded the beſt, if we may judge 
by the ſuperior number of her verſes which has been pre- 
ſerved. It is a pity that ſhe was author of the ill- natured 
ſonnet againſt the admirable Phezdra of Racine. This 
piece was well received by the public, only becauſe it 
was ſatirical. Is it not enough he women to be jealous 
in 
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in love? Muſt they be ſo, likewiſe, 1 in literature? An 


envious female 3 Meduſa *, a beautiful woman 


turned to a monſter. She died in 1694. 


Hor (Peter-Daniel), born at Caen, in 1630, A 


man of univerſal knowledge, and who preſerved the 
ſame ardour for ſtudy to the age of ninety-one. He 
was firſt invited to Stockholm by Chriſtina, Queen of 
Sweden, and was afterwards ſelected among thoſe illuſ- 
trious men to whom the education of the Dauphin was 
intruſted. Never had Prince ſuch excellent preceptors. 
Huet became a Prieſt at forty years of age, and was 
promoted to the Biſhopric of Avranches; which he after- 
Wards reſigned, that he might retire from the world, and 
deliver himſelf up wholly to his ſtudies in his retreat. 
Of all his works, The Commerce and. Navigation of the 
Ancients, and The Origin of Romances, are moſt eſteem- 
ed. His Treatiſe on the Weakneſs of the human Soul, made 


a great noiſe, and ſeemed to contradict his Evangelical 


Demonſtration. . He died in 1721. 
_ . JacQuELOT (Iſaac), born in Champagne, in 1647, 4 
Calviniſt, Miniſter at the Hague, and afterwards at 


Berlin. He wrote ſome. works upon ; rebiging. He 


died in 1788. 4 

. Jour (Guy), Counſellor to the Chiteler, and Secre- 
tary to Cardinal de Retz. He has left us his Memoirs, 
which are, compared with thoſe of the Cardinal, what 
the Man is. to the Maſter. But he had fame. curious 
particularities in his character. 

Jovvency/(Joſeph), a Jeſuit, born at Paris, in 1643. 
He was one who had the obſcure merit of being able 
to wr.te in Latin as well as it is poſſible to do in 
modern times. His book intitled De Raticne Diſcendi et 


Docendi, Of the Method ef Learning and Teaching, is one 


of the beſt that we have of this kind, ſince Quiatilian, 


and the leaſt known. He publiſned at Rome, in 1710, 


2 part of the hiſtory of his own Order. He wrote like 
a Jeſuit, and like a man who had been at Rome. 


* M, Voltaire adds Scylla to the compariſon, but one image is 
enough for a fimile, Tranſlator. 
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The Parliament of Paris, which thought quite diffes 
rently both of Rome and of the Jeſuits, condemned 
his book, in which Father Guignard was juſtified; who 
had been condemned to be hanged by this Parlia- 


ment, for the aſſaſſination attempted on the perſon of 


Henry IV. by the novice Chätel. 
It is very true that Guignard was not an accomplice; 


and that his ſentence was extended to therigour of the law; 


but it is not leſs true, that this rigour was neceſſary in 
thoſe unhappy times, when one part of Europe, blinded 
by a horrid fanaticiſm, conſidered it as a pious act to poig- 
nard the beſt of kings and the beſt of men, He died 
in 1516. 

Lane (Philip), born at W in 160) A Jeſvit: 
He has rendered great ſeryices to hiſtory. He left be- 
hind him ſeventy-ſix works *. He died i in 1667. 

La LABOUREUR (John), bole at Munemorendi; in 
1623. He was Gentleman-Servant to Louis XIV. and 
afterwards his Almoner. His account of the journey 
he took to Poland, with the Marchioneſs de 
Guebriant, the only woman who had ever bore the title, 
or performed the functions, of Ambaſſadreſs-Plenipo- 
tentiary, is very curious. The hiſtorical commen- 
taries with which he has enriched the Memoirs of Caſ- 
telnau, have thrown great light on the hiſtory of France: 

The bad poem of Charlemagne was not his, but his 
brother's. He died in 1675. 

Laing, or Lainez (Alexander), born in Hainault; 
in 1650. A ſingular poet, from whoſe works a ſelection 
has been made of ſome good verſes. A certain 
perſon who has given himſelf the trouble of erecting, at 
a vaſt expence, a Parnaſſus made of braſs, covered with 
figures in relief of all the poets and muſicians he bad ever 


heard of, has placed this Laine in the moſt iltutrious 
. claſs, 


* The following name ſhould have been given him as a togromen, 
Le Labourtur. Pur | 
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The only galant lines that we have AE his, are a 


he addrefled to Madame de Martel: 


Le ten « Apelle' un jour dans ces jeux Sn vantes 
Qu? Athenes ſur ſes bords conſacrait à Neptane, f 
Vit au ſortir de l'onde Eclater cent beautés; 
Et prenant un trait de checune, 
Il fit de la Venus le portrait immortel. 
Helas I s'il avait va l'adorable Martel, | | 
Il n'en aurait employe qu'une. 


On the Athenian ſhore Apelles ftood, 
To mark the beauties rifing from the flood; 
From each a grace or feature lily ſtole, 
To paint a perfect Venus from the whole. | 
- But had Martel been there, 'his pains were 1 


- -_- 


Her form alone might ſerve him to expreſs. | . 


Thoſe charms which in a hundred fair he found, 
' To draw _ portrait erſt ſo much renown'd “. 


One cannot be certain, whether theſe lines may not be 
0p a paraphraſe on this Pretty diſtich of W i 


Non avea da torre altra; che coſteĩ 
Che tute le bellezze erano in Lei. 


9 


- We REY" no other chuſe; i in her done, VV 
The beauties of her ſex united ſhone, Cͤĩ˙ð»wÄ Wang "ss” 7 


* 


- %5 


OY 


He Js; in the year 1710. * . 
LIN ET, or Liner (Peter), Counſelor of Sete, a 
native of Dijon, and attached to the Great Condẽ; Has 


N S454 


left us ſome memoirs on the Civil Wars. All the 


memoirs of that time are cleared u up and juſtified by one 


another, They place the truth of that Race in open 


view. Thoſe of Lainet have one very ſingular anec dote : 


in them. 7 x. I 
' A Lady of quality of F Abele Chand +; being eight 


months gone why child, when her huſband had been above 


a year abſent, ng he ſhould kill her, applied to Laine 
without knowing ttm. He conſulted the Spaniſn Am- 


baſfador, and they both 1 has Foe was no rl | 


* Ib Wo picture called the garen. of Venus cfg from. 
the ſea. Tragſſator. 
+ The proviace of Burgundy, IId. 
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but to-clap the huſband up into the Baſtille, until the 
wife was Eiriy brought · to- bed. They then made ap- 
plication to the Queen; and the King, in a good-humour, 
drew up and ſigned the Leltre de Cathet himſelf; 
Having thus faved the life of the woman and the: child, 
he afterwards made an apology to the huſband, and 
made him a preſent at the fame time. 05 ; 

LAM BERT (Anna-Thereſa of Marguenat de Courcelles, 
Marchioneſs of), born in 1647. She was a woman of 
a great ſhare of wit, and has left behind her ſome moral 
writings, in an agreeable ſtile. Her Treatiſe on Friend. 
ip ſhews that ſhe herſelf deſerved friends. 

The number of illuſtrious women who ornamented this 
charming æra, is one great proof of the progreſs of the 
human underſtanding. — 3 by 


Le donne fon venute in eceellenza i 
Di ciaſeun' arte ove hanno poſts cura. Arioſto. 


The women then were famed' for eminence 
In all thoſe ſtudies they had made their care. 


She died at Paris, in 1733. 3 

LAMi (Bernard), born at Mans, in 1640. He was 
of the Oratory, and learned in more ſciences than one. 
He compoſed his Elements of Mathematics, in a journey 
he made on foot from Grenoble to Paris, He died in 
„ 3 A 
TLaxextor (Claudius), born at Paris, in 1615, He 
had a ſhare in ſome uſeful works that the Solitarres * of 

Port-Royal compoled for the education of youth. He 
died in 1699. OE IPO ME pe. 70 
Dx Lanny (Iſaac), born in Normandy, in 1638. 
His Hifory of England was in eſteem before Rapin de 
Thoiras publiſhed one ; but his Hiſtory of, Louis A. 
never was in any repute. ' He died at Berlin, in 1719. 
LANA (Francis), born at Angers, in 1612. A Civi- 
lian, and a man of letters. He was the firſt who taught 
the French law in Paris. He died in 1693. 
A denomination of Nuns of St. Peter of Alcantara. We are to 


ſuppoſe there was a religious ſiſterhood of the ſame name, inſtituted - 
at Port-Royal, for the education of youth. Tranſlator, 


lian, 


1 #4 
4? ; 


* 


wa. 


Lavnoy (John), born in, Normandy, in 1603, He 
was a Doctor of Divinity; a learned, a laborious, and a 
bold critic. He refuted a great many vulgar errors, 


and eſpecially about the Saints, whoſe exſſtence he 


denied ®. It is reported that a Curate of St. Euſtachius 
ſaid once, © I always pay him the moſt profound re- 


e ſpect, leſt he ſhould take my St. Euſtachius from 


„ me.” He Ü HEE | 

LäuRIERRE (Euſebius), born at Paris, in 1649. An 
advocate. No man ever dived deeper into the ſcience 
and origin of the Laws. It was he that projected the plan 
of making a collection of all the Ordonnances, Judgments, 
or Decrees; which was an immenſe work, and ſignalized 


the reign of Louis XIV. It is a monument of the in- 


conſtancy of human affairs. A hiſtory of ordonnances 
is but a hiſtory of viciſſitudes. He died in 1728. 

Le CIxR (John), born at Geneva, in 1657, but 
originally of Beauvois. He was not the only learned 


man of his family, but he was the moſt ſo. His Uni- 


verſal Library, in which he imitated the, Republic of 


Letters of Bayle, is his beſt work. His greateſt merit 


is to have there approached to Bayle, with whom he 


often had diſputes. He was a more voluminous 


author than that great man; but he was not, like him, 


maſter of the art of inſtructing and entertaining at the 


ſame time, which is a talent ſuperior to. ſcience. He 
died at Amſterdam i 1996. 70 IE OO 


o 


LEMUERY (Nicholas), born at Rouen, in 1645, was 
the firſt of our rational chymiſts, and rhe firſt who pu- 


bliſhed an Univerſal Diſpenſary. He died in 1915. _ 
LIZNr AN (James), born in Beauſſe, in 1661. A Cal- 
viniſt divine at Berlip, He contribured more than any 
other writer, to extend the graces and the force of the 
French language to the very extremities of Germany. 


His Hiſtory of the Council of Conſtance, well-drawn up and 


© well-written, will remain to the lateſt poſterity, a wit- 


I ſappoſe it muſt be their po mortem exiſtence, in the quality of 
Intercefſorg, that is here meant. Translator. 
„F 8 n 
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neſs both of the good and evil that may reſult from theſe 
great aſſemblies; and that "even from the boſom of 
paſſions, of ſelf-intereſt, and of cruelty itſelf, Wo 
laws may procced. He died in 1692. 

Des Lions (John), born at Pontoiſc, in 1615. 's oy 
was a Doctor of the Sorbonne, a ſingular character, and 
author of many polemicalꝰ works. He attempted to 
prove that the celebration of the birth-days of Kings 
was a profanation, and that the world would ſoon be 
at an end. He died in 1700. 

DE L'Is CE (William), born at Parin- 1 in 1675. "7g 
reformed Geography, which till then had been falſe and 
imperfect. He changed the whole poſition. of our hemi- 
ſphere in longitude. He taught Louis XV. geography, 
and hever had a better ſcholar. Fhis Monarch, after 
the death-of his: maſter, compoſed a treatiſe on the 
courſe of the rivers. William de L'Iſte was the firſt who 
obtained the title of the Ning s Geographer. He died 
in 1726. 

Is Long (James), born at Paris, in 1955, of the 
Oratory. His Hiſtorical Library of France is in great 
requeit, and extremely uſeful; though it has ſome 
faults. He died in 1721. 

LONGEPIERRE (Hilary-Bernard Baron of) born in 
Burgundy, in 1638. He was maſter of all che beauties 
of the Greek language, which was a very rare merit in 
thoſe times. He made ſome crarfharions in verſe of 
Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, and Moſchus. . His Tragedy of 
Medee, although unequal, and too much loaded with 
declamation, is, however, much ſuperiof to that of 
Peter Corneille.— But then the Medea of Corneille was 
not among his beſt performances. | 

Longpierre wrote ſeveral other "Tragedics after the 
manner of the Greek poets, and has imitated them in 
not complicating any-love-diftrefſes with his ſubjects of 
ſeverity and terror; but then he has alſo imitated thgem 
in their prolixity, their common. place declamation, and 
in the barrenneſs of the plot and action, and by no 
means equals” the beauty of their clocution, which 
is the Erogtely] merit of a N He alſo compoſed ſome 


other 


mY ' 
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other Tragedies in the Gredan taſte ; but he brought 
only Medea and Elefra on the ſtage. He died in 1727. 
Loxeverve (Louis du Four de), born at Charlev lle, 
in 1652. Abbe of Jard. He was Tkilled not only in 
the learned languages, but in all thoſe ſpoken in Eu- 
rope. To pick up a ſmattering of many languages, may 
* be done with a little pains in a few years; but to ſpeak 
| one's native rongue with ' purity and cloquence, is the 
1 labour of a life. He was maſter of un verſal hiſtory ; 
and it is pretended that he compoſed, by the ſtrength 
of memory alone, the hiſtorical. and grographical de- 
ſeription of France ancient and modern He died 
e 1 
Loxcvevar (James), born in 168 1. A Jeſu't, He 
compiled eight volumes of the Hiſtory of the Gallican a 
Church, Which was continued by Father Fontenay. He 
died in 173 5. 
 LouBERE (Simon de la), born at Toulouſe, in 1642, 
and ſent to Siam in 3677. He wrote memoirs of that 
country, which are mach preferable to his odes and 
ſonnets. He died in 1729. 
MaBILLOoN (John), borp in Champagne, in 1632. A 
Benedictin. It was he who having the charge of ſhewing 
the treaſure of St. Denis, demand ed to be diſmiſſed from 
that employ, © Becauſe he did not think it was proper I 
« to mix a fable with truth.“ He has made profound 1 
reſeufches in literature. Colbert employed him to di- 
cuſs the antient titles. He died in 7925 * 
MAIGNAN (Emanuel), born at Toulouſe, in 1601. K 
Minim *. He was one of thoſe who taught themſelves. 
"the Mathematics without a maſter. He was a Profeſſor 2 1 
of that [cience at Rome, where there has ever ſince been ® w 
2 French Minim r Profeſſor. He died at 
Toulouſe, ii 3 
AILLET, Cir ul at Grand Cairo! He wrote ſome 
bots letters about Egypt, and ſome manuſcript 
bk works which ſhew him to be a bold philoſopher. 
| Ma1mzoure (Louis), a Jeſuit, born in 1610. There 
ſtill remain ſome of his hiſtories, which we cannot read 


E a pzrticular Order of Friars. Tran/cutor, 
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without pleaſure. - He had, at firſt, too much vogue, 
and has been too much neglected ſince. - A ſingular 
thing happened to him: He was obliged to quit the So- 
ciety of Jeſuits, on account of his having written in fa- 
your of the French Clergy. He died at St. Victor's, in 
1686. ID: hl : 
MainasD (Francis), Preſident of Aurillac, was born 
at Toulouſe, in 1634. He way be reckoned — 
thoſe who have done honour to the Age of Louis XIV. 
He has left. us a Conſiderable number of happy verſes 
written with purity. He was one of thoſe authory« 
who complained the.loudeſt of the poor pittance which jg 
too generally the portion of talent. He was ignorant 
that the ſucceſs of a good work is the only reward that is 
worthy the conſideration of an artiſt; that if Kings and 
Miniſters would do themſelves honour by recompenſing 
a merit of this kind, there is ſtill more honour in the 
client to wait for theſe favours, without demanding 
them; and that if an eminent author ſhould have any 
anxiety about fortune, he ought to depend ſolely on 
bicaſelf. | LOT OE In 


Nothing is better known than his beautiful ſonnet to 


Cardinal Richelieu, and that᷑ uncouth anſwer of the Mig 1 
niſter, that cruel word, Nothing. The Preſident Mal- 
nard, having afterwards retired to Aurillac, wrote theſe 

yerſes to him, which deſerve to be remembered as muck 


as his ſonnet, | ©, iT 
" Ys AE | 


n 


a Par votre humeur le monde eſt gonverne,. « 
Vos volontes font le calme et Forage, ' | 
Vous vous riez de me voir confine + „% „ 
* Loin de la cour dans mon petit x 204 * 
* Mais, n'eſt ce rien que d' etre tout à ſo-i, 
7 * De n' avoir point le fardeau d'un emploi, S 
D”avoir dompte la crainte et Veſpgrance? & © FS # 
Ah! file Ciel, qui me-traite ſi bien, n 
fi Avait pitie de vous et de la France, "hs © 
Yate hebheve / 
„* 6 * b f | 


To your i thn the paſſive world ſubmits, 

You tempeſts raiſe, or make a calm, by fits; 

Then {mile to ſee me baniſhed to this ſpot, ; 
And xainly think me wretched in my lot. 


2 


. 75 677 E ; * . 
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Wag 7 mum nec meu diem, * op.. 


© tranſlations, It is common enough not to deſire _ 
and it is uncommon not to fear it; but it is truly great 
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But is it nought our freedom to enjoy, 

Exempt from noiſe, from hurry, or employ ? 

- From hopes and fears a riddance to obtain, 
And give up pleaſure, to be free from pain 7 


On France and you ſhould Heaven i 2 . | 5 
Your own condition then would mine. 2 


After the death of the Cardinal, he faid, in n another 


_ verſe, The tyrant is dead, and etl: am not more happy.” 


If the Cardinal had been liberal, the Miniſter would have 


been a deity to him. Deus, Deus ille, Menalca! But he 


was a tyrant, W ce be gave him nothing. This too 
much reſembles be „who accoſt engers with 
the title of My Lord, ut ſend. them to the Devil if they 


give no alms. 
The verſes of Mainard were certainly good; but he 


had done better to have paſſed his life without bey img 


or grumbling, The PS? he framed for himſ 


in every one's e e 
Las d'eſperer et de me plaindre ; 
* Des muſes, des grands, et du ſort, 
- — - Ceſt icifque j attends la mort, 7 
"344 | Gans le lire eig. 55 


- Wearied with hope, tired with be. 
* Of fate, che muſe, ar men in powers. 
In thas ſorlorn retreat remaining, 1 


Nor wiſh nor dread f tay fa hour. 


The two Jaſt lines a eke of this ld 
e | 


* 


# 
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Nor with ver fer de hour of Aeaj. enn So 5 
e part of many fine Moral neſts are bug 


not even to think ene are great people in the 
world or no. 


Maimrznom (Frantes d Aubigne, Searron, Mar- 
chioneſs of). She is 1 r as well as Madame de 


7 


af © 
« * „ 1 
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Sevigne, becauſe they have publiſhed her letters after 


her death. Both theſe collections are written with a good 


ſhare of ſpirit, but in a very different ſtile. - The heart 


and the imagination dictated thoſe of Madame de Se- 
vignẽ; they have therefore more chearfulneſs and free- 
dom in them. Thoſe of Madame de Maintenon are 


more conſtrained; | It ſeems as if had always fore- 
ſeen that they would one day appear in print. Madame 


de Sevignẽ, in writing to her daughter, wrote only to 
her daughter. 
There are anecdotes in both of them. One learns 


from thoſe of Madame de Maintenon, that ſhe had 
married Louis XIV. that ſhe had influenced affairs f 
ſtate, but did not govern them; that ſhe did not urge 


the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, or its conſequen- 


ces, but that ſhe did not in the leaſt gppoſe them; that 


ſhe took part with the Moliniſts, becauſe Louis XIV. 
had done ſo, and that afterwards ſhe attached herſelf in- 
tirely to that party; that Louis XIV. toward the latter 


art of his life carried reliques about him, with mapy 


other equally unintereſting particulars.  * 

Bur the informations that may be gathered from this 
collection, are too dearly purchaſed at the expence of 
reading a heap of inſignificant letters that are '&gh- 
tained in it; a defect very common in ſuch com- 
pilations. If nothing was” publiſhed, but what was 


worthy of being read, we ſhould have a hundred times 


fewer books than we —_ She died at St. Cyr, in 
1719. T 9 : 
A perſon}” whoſe name is La Raviekiy ok, 
was a. School-maſter at” Geneyaz has ptibliſhed ſowe 
erg . of Ane de Maintgnon ſtuffed PR * N 
It:es, TR | 
MALEBRANCHE (Nicholas), bord at Banks, 4 1638, 


of the Oratory. He was a man of the profoundeſt me- 


dlitation that ever wrote. Animated with that ſtrong 
imagination which makes more diſciples than the 
truth, he formed a party. in his time. He had his Mole- 
tranhifts,- He moit convincingly. proved the errors of 
the lenſes and of the ima nation but when he at- 

- | Res tempted | 


# . 


* 


* 


| . tempted” to inveſtigate the nature of the ſoul, he ſunk in 


that abyſs, . with the reſt of ſuch Metaphyſical Phi- 


loſophers. He was, like Deſcartes, a great man, 
from whom we can learn but little. He died in 1716“. 

MarLEzitux (Nicholas), born at Paris, in 1650. 
7 be Elements of Geometry of the Duke of Burgundy, were 
a collection of the lectures he gave that Prince. He 


obtain-d a reputation from his profound literature. 


The Duchess of Maige made his fortune. He died 
Wi 
MaLLEvit.LE (Claudius de), one of the firſt dene 


inks The ſingle ſonnet of La Belle Mat ineuſe, or, 


The fair early Riſer, rendered him famous in his days. 
The ſong is quite forgotten long ſince; but the Excel- 


lent in every kind was then as rare, as it is become 


common at preſent. He died in 1647, © 
DE Maxca (Peter), born in 1594. Being a Wee 


er, and having many children, he went into the Church, f 


and was appointed to the Archbiſhopric of Paris. His 


book, Of the Concord of the Empire and of the Prieſthood, 
is in eſteem. He died in 1662. | -f 


De Maxo: Lies (Michael), born in — in 1609, 


* to the famous Claudius Marolles, Captain of the 


Hundred. Swiſs troop, diſtinguiſhed by his duel at the 
head of the army of Henry IV. with Marivaux. This 


Michael, Abbe de Villeloin, wrote ſixty-nine works; 
among which were a great many tranſlations, , that were 


vey uſeful in their time. He died in 1681. 
LA Marr (Nicholas), born at Paris, in 1641. He. 
was a Commiſſary of. the Chitelet. He wrote a work 
which related to his own province, 4 Hifory of the 
Police: It is of no uſe but to the Pariſians, and bet⸗ 
| ter to conſult than to read. He was rewarded with © 
ſtipend upon the proßts of the T heatxe where they 
never performed; and they might as well haye given 
the Actors à pen ſion on 14 Round. Houſe. 
Do Maxskis: Nobody .knew betier than himſelf the 
Metaphy lics of Grammar and nobody ever more deeply 


He ſaid, upch reading Berkley's book againſt” the Exiſtence of 
* a 1 more a ihan myſelf,” Tran. 


inveſ- 
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inveſtigated the elements of languages. His book on 


Tropes is become inſen/ibly neceſſary *, and all that he has 


written upon the ſubject of Grammar deſerves to be 
read. There are, in the great Dictionary called the 


Ae, many articles taken from him that are very 
uſeful. 


He was one among the number of thoſe ak Phi- 
loſophers which abounds in Paris, who are of ſound 
diſcernment, and who live in a fort of ſociety together, 
in a quiet and a literary intercourſe, unknown to the 


Great, and dreaded by the ſmatterers of every kind 


who would impoſe themſelves on the world for men of 
ſcience or of letters. The number of theſe learned men 
is one of the conſequences of the Age of Louis XIV. 
He died very old, in 1755. 

MARSOLLIER (James), born at Paris, in 5697. He 
was a regular Canon of St. Genevieve, and known 


by ſeveral hiſtories well written. He died in 1724. 


Mak TIONAC (Stephen), born in 1628. He was the 
firſt who ever gave a tolerable proſe tranſlation of Virgil, 
Horace, &c. I doubt much whether they can ever be 
ſucceſsfully tranſlated inverſe. It would not be ſufficient 


to poſſeſs their genius for the purpoſe. The difference 


of the languages is an almoſt e n ts obſtacle. 
He died in 1698. * 


Mascaron - (Julius), of Marſeilles, Nr in 1634. 


He was firſt Biſhop of Tulle, and afterwards of Agen. 
„His Funeral Sermons originally balanced the fame of 


thoſe of Boſſuet; but, at preſent, chey only ſerve to 
ew how great a man Boſſuet was. He died in 1703. 
Magss1110x, born in Provence, in 1663, of the Ora- 


tory. He was Biſhop of Clermonr. He was the preacher | 
© who., underſtood the world the beſt. Hig tile was 


more florid th 1 that of Bourdaloue, and more agree- 
able; and his” eloquence breathed the Courtier, the 
Academiciap, and the man of ſenſe. His r f: 


beſides, was of che moderate and ea. caſt. 
died in 1748. „ 


* The reader muſt 3 at the ſenſe of this paſſage pink, for I 
cannot ſupply it. 9 
2 | 12 x Mav- 


* 


s 


_ Hiſtorian, a Poet, 


e 


an anohymous ctiviciſm, ta prove that — | 
of a Poet in any of his writings, and that he wrote all his poems 
inuitã Minerva, by the mere dint of labour, without genius — What a 


«% 
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_ Mavcronx (Francis), born at Noyon, 1 168 An 
* well verſed in 3 He 


died in 1708. 


Mexack (Giles), | PREM born in 1613. He has 


proved that ĩt is much eaſier to write verſe in Italian than 
1n French. His Italian poems are eſteemed, even in 


Italy; and our own language is much obliged to his 


diſquifitions. He was a man of knowledge in various 
branches of learning. He died in 1692. La Mon- 
noye has much augmented and corrected the Menagi- 


9 


Meuzraizn (Claudius - Francis), born in 16g 1, has 


1 great aſſiſtance to the ſcience of Heraldry, of 


Emblems, and Devices. He died in 1705. _ 
Mx (John), born in Berry, in 16453. He was one 


of thoſe who were well ſkilled in Surgery, and illuſ- 
trated the knowledge of it by his writings. He has left 


us ſeveral uſeful obſervations, and died in 1722. 
MZ RRAI (Francis), born at Argentan, in Normandy, 
in 1610. His Hiſtory of France is well known, but his 


_ pther works not much., He was deprived of his 


penſion for having ſpoken truth. In his writings he 
"was more 
He died in 1683. 


' - Mfyizvaezs (the Marquis de), Menin to Mon- 


ſeigneur, ſon of Louis XIV. Some pieces of poetry of 


is compoſition are not inferior to thoſe of Racan or 


of Mainard. But as thoſe authors appeared at a 


time when good poetry was & rarity, and the Marquis 
of Mimeures lived in an age when it, had reached per- 
feRion, they acquired fame, while he was hardly taken 


* A collection of dls Sayings, Opinions, &c. publiſhed-under that 


title, taken from his name. Among the ſingularities of this perſon's - 
Character, the following whim was not the leaſt remarkable. As ſoon 


as any piece of his was publiſhed, he followed it to the preſs with 


caprice! Trauꝝſlator. 


F + A man of quality particularly attached 0 the Dauphin, was ſo 
. WV Oh 1 . 4 


2 


called vader Louis XIV. big. 


old than exact, and his tile was unequal.” 


notice 


3 


author had not one requiſite 


" 
3 — —— — 
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notice of. However, his Ode 10 Venus, imicates from 2 
Horace, is not unworthy of the OHginll 
L Morne: (Peter), a Jeſuig born in 14683 ; H 3 
Eaſy! [Devetion rendered him ridieulous; but he might 
have raiſed himſelf into fame by his 7, ad; He hack 
4 vaſt imagination How happened? it then that be. 
failed of ſucceſs? It was becauſe he Wanted taſte, wanted 
an acquaintance with the genius of the Freneh lahguage, | i= 
and wanted athpartial friends. He died in 1671. 1 
Moligar (Jobn-Baptiſt), born at Payis, in 1620. 
The beſt Comic Poet of any nation of Europe. - This 
article has obliged me to look back into the Comie Au- 
thors of Antiquity; and it muſt be confeſſed, that if we 


compare the art and regularity of our Theatre with the 


unconnected ſcenes of the Ancients; their feeble plots; _ 
their abſurd manner of making the Actors, in a cold, * 
unintereſting,” and improbable monologue; tell the au- 2 
dience what They had done, and meant farther to dos 
ve muſt confeſs, I fay, that Moliere has brought To. 
medy out of its original chaos, as well as Corneille had 
brought Tragedy; and that che Freneh have been 1 4th 
rior in this article to all the nations of the earth *. 
Moliere had, beſides, "another ſpecies of merit, or 
Which neith b Corneille, Racine, or La Fontaine, could 
boaſt. He was a Philoſopher; and was ſo botft m theory 
and practice. It was to this Philoſopher that the Arch. 
biſhop of Paris, Harlai, fo infamous for his morals, + 
refuſed the empty honours of ſepulture; and the King 
was forced to interfere, and prevailed at laſt to ſoffer 
Moliere to be buried privately” in the church-yard of ,, 
the little chapel of St. Joſeph, in the (hurb: Monemars | | 4a 
tre: He died in 4673. 0 7 
One is provoked at the envy Wen in 1 of. He . * 
new Dictionaries, in depreciating the verſe. of Moliete, 
by preferring his Proſe: vpon the opinion of the Arche | e 
biſhop of Cambray. Fenclon, who ſeemed in effect 
to give the preference to the proſe of this great 
Comic writer, had his reaſons for Uking only poctl» 
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cal proſe *; but Boileau was not of the ſame opi- 


nion. 
Ir muſt be allowed, that excepting ſome negligences, 


negligences that Comedy admits of, Moliere is replete 


width admirable verſes, which eaſily imprint themſelves 
on the memory. Le Miſanthrope, or, The Man-hater ; 


Les Femmes Savantes, or, The Learned Ladies; and Le 
Tartrffe, or, The Hypocrite; are ritten with the ſpirit 


of Boileau's ſatires. The Anpbitrion is a collection of 
Epigrams and Madrigals +, compoſed with an art that 
has never ſince been ſucceſsfully imitated. ; 
Good poetry is to good proſe, what Bae is to 
graceful Walking; what an Air is to Recitative; or 
what the Colouring of a Pencil is to the Sketches of a 


Crayon. For this reaſon the Greeks and Romans ne- 
ver had a Comedy in proſe. 


Abbe Moxneaur. The beſt mania? that We 


have of Cicero's Letters, is executed by him. It is, be- 
ſides, enriched with judicious and uſeful notes. He had 


been Precep:or to the ſon of the Duke of Orleans, Re- 


gent of France. 


Moxxove (Bernard la), born at t Dijon, in 1641. A 


perſon of great learning. He was the firſt who obtaine 
the Prize of Poetry at the French Academy; and in- 
deed his Poem of Le Duel Aboli, or, The Abolition of the 
Duel, which won the prize, is very nearly one of the 


beſt pieces of Poetry that has appeared in France. He 


died in 1732. . 
It is not to be accounted for why M. £14 ein a 


Doctor of the Sorbonne, has ſaid, in his Dictionary, that 5 
The Chriſtmas Carols of La Monnoye; i in the Burgundian . 


dislect, are the beſt of his productiens. Is it becauſe 
the Sorbonne, who were intirely ignorant of the 
Provincial language in which they were written, 
had iſſued a decree — thoſe en without being 
able to weder tan ben * >" 7 bI9b 


Hf 3 3.4 3 | 


* His Telemacbus 1 is written in thin Nite which might; Sting 
offivly have rendered him partial to it, Transator, 


+ The Madriget i is a Ta” of the e but admits of greater 
latitude. . ; 
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MoNnTzsQU1EU (Charles), Preſident of the Parliament 


of Bourdeaux, was born in 1689, and at the age of 


thirty-two publiſhed his Perſian Letters, a work of hu- 
mour ; in which, however, are to be met with paſſages 
that ſhew a more ſolid underſtanding, than the book 


itſelf ſeems to promiſe. It is an imitation of the Siameſe 


Letters of Dufreni, and of the Turkiſh Spy; but ſuch a 


copy as ſhews rather how thoſe originals ought to have 


been written. 

This kind of writing generally owes its ſucceſs to the 
forcign air-that is given it. One puts with advantage in 
the mouth of an Aſiatic, a ſatirical ftroke againſt our 


country, which would not be much thought of, if ſpoken 


by a native, What is meer common-place in itſelf, be- 
comes a ſhrewd remark by ſuch addreſs. 


The genius diſtinguiſhable in the Perſſan Letters, 


opened to the Preſident Monteſquieu the doors of the 


French Academy, thoygh that very Academy was abuſed 
in his book. But, at the ſame time, the freedom with 
which he ſpoke of Government, and ſome liberties he 
took with Religion, drew upon him an excluſion, from 


Cardinal Fleury. 

He conducted himſelf very artfully upon this occa- 
ſion, to gain over the Miniſter. He cauſed a new edition 
of his work to be immediately printed, in which he can- 
celled, or ſoftened, every paſſage that could give offence 
either to the Cardinal or the Miniſter, He then carried 


the book himſelf to the Cardinal, who ſeldom read, 
and only looked curſorily over it; bur this air of con- 


fidence, with ſome ſolicitations of perſons of conſe- 

_ quence, overpowered the Cardinal, and INES 

took his ſeat in the Academy, 2 
He afterwards publiſhed his Traf On the Grandlewy 


and Declen/ion of the Remans ; an exhauſted ſubject, which 


he rendered new, by ingenious refleftions and ſtrong 
painting. Indeed it is a political Hiſtory of the Roman 


Empire. After this he publiſhed his E/prit de Loix, or, 


Spirit of Laus; in which is diſcovered conſiderably 
more genius than either in Grotius or Puffendorf. 
It is with difficulty we can pgs thoſe authors; 

| but 


* 
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but we read the Spirit of 4 as much for amuſement | 


as inſtruction. 


This book is written * the gabe Fon as the 


Perf an Letters; and this freedom has not a little con- 


tributed to its ſucceſs, as it raiſed him up ſome enemies; 


which encreaſed his reputation, from the hate that their 


malice excited againſt them. Theſe were men nurſed in the 
obſcure factions of eccleſiaſtical warfare, who regarded 


their opinions as ſacred, and thoſe who controverted them 


as ſacrilegious. They wrote violently againſt the Preſi- 


Coup 


'<< honeſt man ſhould ' hap 


dent Monteſquieu they engaged the Sorbonne to exa- 


mine his book; but the contempt in which this involved ; 


them, put a ſtop to the inquiry. 


The principal merit of this work, the Spirit of Laus, 


is that love of legiſlation which reigns in it; and this 


love of legiſlation is founded on the love of mankind. 


What is very ſingular, is, that the eulogy he beſtows on 
the Engliſh Conſtitution, is what-has pleaſed the French 


the moſt. The lively and: ſharp irony” he throws out 


againſt the Inquiſition, has charmed every one, the In- 
quiſitors alone excepted z and his reflections, which are 


22 profound, are founded upon examples drawn 
m the hiſtory of all nations. 


It is true, however, that he has been W with too 


often taking his examples from inconſiderable ſavage 
nations, little known in Europe, and truſting to the un- 
authentic relations of travellers. He does not al- 
ways quote with ſufficient exactneſs. He cites, for ex- 


ample, from the author of the Political Teftament attri- 


buted to Cardinal Richelieu, Nen if any unhappy 


e the people, he ſhould . — employed.“ But the 
Political Teftament, in the place alluded to, only ſays, 
that ** it would be better to make ule of men of for- 
tune and education, becauſe the 
< ruptible.” Monteſquieu is alſo miſtaken in many 
other quotations. He ſays, for inſtance, that Fran- 
cis the Firſt, who was not born 1 — Chriſtoph@ Co- 


lumbus diſcovered 22 had * the offers of 
* 5 | 


* : ; The 


be found among 


„ „ 


are more incor- 
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The continual defect of method in this work; the 
ſingular affeqtation of putting often only four or five 
* lines in a chapter, and making thoſe few lines contain 
nothing but a ſtroke of humour; have offended a great 

many readers, whohave complained at ſometimes meeting 

with jeſts, where they expected arguments. He has 
been likewiſe charged with having impoſed doubtful 
notions $or. certain principles. But if he does not al- 
ways inſtruct his reader, he always makes him think; 
and that alone is a conſiderable merit. 

His lively and ingenious manner of expreſſing him- 
ſelf, ſo much in the ſtile of Montagne his countryman, 
has contributed above all to the great reputation of the 
Spirit of Laws, The ſame things ſaid by any other 

man of knowledge, even by one more learned than him- 
ſelf, might poſſibly not be taken notice of. In ſhort, 
there are hardly any works which contain more wit, 
more. profound ideas, bolder ſtrokes, and which con- 
vey more inſtruction, either in aPprovngic or combating : 
his opinions. 

This performance has certainly a right. to be placed 
in the rank of thoſe original works that have reflected 
luſtre upon the Age of Louis XIV. and which has no 

model among the Ancients. He died in 1755, as he 
had always lived, like a Philoſopher 

 MonTrAavucon Bernard), born in 1655. A "oe a 
= tine. One of the moſt knowing Antiquaries in- ns 
He died in 1241. 

MonTPENS1ER” '( Anna-Maria-Louiſa of e ) | 
known under the appeNarion of Mademoiſelle, daughter 
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==, of Gaſton of Orleans®,-born at Paris, in 1627. "Her 
0 | Memoirs are more thoſe of a private woman taken up 
= with herſelf, than of a Printeſs converſant with great 
= events; but ſome curious n are to be found i in 
0 | them. She died in 3693. 1 


MoxrxzUIL {Matthew de), was one of hole * ad 
agreegble rie & which the Age of Louis XIV. 


= * Doke of Orleags, and uncle to Louis XIV. See bis charaer | 
under the liſt of the#Princes of the Blece, 
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produced ſuch numbers that obtained a reputation in 


the middling claſs of writing. There were but. few - 
* geniuſes; but the ſpirit of that Kra, and nenen 


ad created many entertaining authors. 
MokEkRI (Louis), born in Provence, in 1643. 16 


was not to be imagined that the author of the Pays 


d Amour, or, The Kingdoin , Love; and the tranſlator 
of Roderigo, ſhould have undertaken, in his ear 
years, the firſt Dictionary of Facts that wWas ever a 


liſhed: This great work coſt him his life. 


The reformed and greatly augmented work which 


ſtill bears his name, was not his; it is a new city built 


upon the old foundation. Too many ſpurious genealo2 
gies have done injury to this uſeful work. _ He: died in 
1680. 

They have made Supplements to this Dicker that 
are full of errors. * 


Mokix (Michael-John-Baptiſt), bord in Beaujolois, 


in 1583. A Phyſician, a Mathematician, and, from the 


- 


ignorance of the times, an Aſtrologer alſo. He drew 
the Horoſcope of Louis XIV. Notwithſtanding his 
ſuperſtition, he was a man tot knowledge. He died in 
1656. 

Morin (John), born at Blois, in 1591. He was a 
perſon well ſkilled in the Oriental tongues, and a good 
criti. © He died at the Oratory, in 1659. 

Morin (Simon), born in Normandy, in 1623. He 
is not mentioned here, except to lament his fatal folly, 
and that of Saint- Sorlin-Deſmarets, his accuſer. Saint- 
Sorlin was a fanatic, and impeached Morin for being 


the ſame. Morin, who deſerved nothing but Bedlam, 


was burned alive, in 1663, before Philoſophy: had 


made ſufficient progreſs to prevent the learned from 


dogmatizing, and the Judges from being cruel. © 
La MoTrze-HovparT (Antony), born at Paris 
16723 famous for his Tragedy of Agnes de Caſtro, one 
of the moſt intereſting of thole pieces that remain {till 
on the Theatre; and for his three ingenious Operas 


but above all for ſome Odes that brought him originally. 
great reputation, in which are as much matter as verſe, ö 
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and where he ſhews himſelf beth a philoſopher and a 


Oet, f 8 
1 Even his roſe i is {till held in eſteew. | He wrote the 
ſpeech of ; Marquis de Mimur, and of Cardinal 
Du Bois, when they were received into the French 
Academy; the Manifeſto of the war of 1 17 18; and the 
ſpeech chat Cardinal Tencin ſpoke before the little 
Council of Embrun. The ſtory of this is remarkable. 
An Archbiſhop condemns à Biſhop, and it was an 
author of plays 'and operas who wrote the ſermon for 
the Archbiſhop. 

He had a great many friends; that is to fay,. many 
people were pleaſed with his company: however, I ſaw 
him die, in 1731, without any attendants beſide his 
death-bed. The Abbe Trublet ſays, that there were 
a great many; but he muſt have been there at other 
times than I was. 

The intereſt of truth alone obliges me, in chis Place, to 
exceed the uſual bounds of theſe articles. 

Ihis man, of ſuch mild manners, and of whom no 
one had ever the leaſt cauſe to complain, has been ac- 
cuſed ſince his death, almoſt juridically, of an enor- 
mous crime ;— with having himſelf compoſed the horri- 
ble couplers that were the ruin of Rouſſeau, in the 
year 1710, and with having conducted, for ſeveral years, 
all the proceſſes that led to the condemnation of an 
innocent man. 

This accuſation: had the more weight, as having been 
made by a perſon thoroughly apprized of the whole 
affair, and who vouchtd it, as it were, on the ſanction 
of a death-bed teſtimony, 

N. Boindin, Procurator-general of the Treaſury of 
France, dying in 1752, left a very circumſtantial me- 
moir 83 him, in which he charges, after an in- 
terval of above forty years, La Motte Houdart, of the 
French Academy, Joſeph Saurin, of the Academy cf 
Sciences, and Malafaire, a toy- eee with hav- 
ing contrived that plot, in conſequence of which the 
Chatelet and the Parliament had innen pro- 
nounced unjuſt ſentences. 


N ow, 
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Now, in the firſt place, if N. Boindin was tho- 
roughly perſuaded of the innocence of Rouſſeau, why 


ſo long delay to declare it? Why nor publiſh it, ar 


leaſt, immediately after the death of his enemies? 


Why did he not produce this memoir then, which he 
had written aboye twenty years before ? 


Secondly, Who does not ſee clearly that this me- | 
moir was a defamatory libel, and that this man equally _ 


hated every one of thoſe he mentions, in this conſign- 
ment of their names to the deteſtation of poſterity ? - 

_ Thirdly, He begins his recital with facts that are 
kriowri to be falſe. He pretends that the Count de 


Noce, and N. Melon, Secretary to the Regent, were 
the aſſociates of Malafaire, a toy-pedlar. All thoſe 
who were in the leaſt acquainted with theſe prrſons, 
have pronounced the ſtory to be a vile calumny. He 
afterwards. confounds N. La. Faye, Secretary of the 


King's Cabinet, with his brother, Captain of the Guards. 


In fine, how could a toy-pedlar have any hand in the 


5 


framing of couplets ? 


Fourthly, Boindin pretends that this toy-man and. 
Saurin the geometrician leagued themſelves with La 


Motte, to preyent Rouſſeau from obtaining the penſion 
of Boileau, who was then alive in 1710. Now is it 


poſlible to be imagined, that three perſons of ſuch 


different ranks and profeſſions ſhould unite themſelves, 
and contrive together ſo far-fetched a ſcheme, one ſo 


infamous and difficult, for the unaccountable pur- 


poſe of depriving a perſon, at that time hardly known, 


of a penſion not vacant, which Rouſſeau would nor. have 
obtained if it had, and which not any of the three 


conſpirators had the leaſt pretenſion to hope tor them- 
ſelves ? „ 
Fifthly, After having acknowledged that Rouſſeau 


had written the firſt five couplets that were followed 
by thoſe which brought on his diſgrace, he charges 


La Motte Houdart with writing a dozen others, in the 
ſame ſtile; and his only proof ro ſupport this accu- 


ſation is, that theſe dozen couplets, written againſt a a 


dozen perſons that were to aſſemble at N. de Villiers's 


kh 2 houſe, 
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houſe, were carried by La Motte Houdart himſelf to 
the houſe of N. de Villiers, an hour after Rouſſeau 
had been informed that the perſons named in the lam- 
poon were to meet at that place. Now, ſays he, 
Rouſſeau could not in ſo ſhort a time have been able 
to compoſe and copy theſe defamatory verſes. It was 
La Motte Houdart that carried them; ergo, La Motte 
muſt have been the author. 

On the contrary, it ſhould appear, that ſince he 
had the honeſty to bring them, he ought not to be 
ſuſpected for having had the villainy of writing them. 
They were laid at his door, and at other people's al- 
ſo. He opened the packet, he found in it ſome groſs 
abuſe againſt all his friends, and againſt himſelf too; 
he produced the libel: noching could new his in- 
nocence more. | 

Sixchly; Thoſe who intedaſt kenne in the hiſtory 
of this iniquitous myſtery ought to be informed, 
that there uled to be meetings, "for a month before, 
at N. de Villiers's ; and that the party was generally 
compoſed of thoſe very perſons whom Rouſſeau had be- 
fore abuſed in five couplets which he had the im- 
prudence to repeat to many perſons. The very firſt 

of theſe ſame dozen couplets ſufficiently pointed out 
that the perſons concerned uſed to meet together, ſome- 


times at che Coffee- houle, and ſometimes at N. de 
Villiers's. > 


Sots aſſembles chez de Villiers; 

Parmi les ſots troupe d*elite, 
D*un vil cafe dignes. pilliers, 
Oraignez la fureur qui m'irrite. 

* Je vais vous pourſui vre en tous lieux, 
Vous noircir, vous rendre odieux; 
Je veux que partout on vous chante : 

Vous percer et rire à vos yeux 
Eſt une douceur qui m'enchante. 


Sots zxNociates with Villars, 
5520 l Of all dunces the elect; 
To a tavern-door fit pillars, 
Of * vengeance dread th' effect. 


During 
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During life I will attack ye, 
Damn your fames with loud report, 

And while thus I hew and hack ye; 
Heart could with no better ſport. 


Seventhly, It is falſe that the firſt five couplets, ac- 
knowledged for Rouſſeau's, only glanced a little ri- 
dicule againſt five or ſix particular perſons, as the me- 


moir pretends to ſay. They are full as N as 
the remainder. I | 


Que le bourreau par ſon valet 
Faſſe un jour ſerrer le ſiflet 
De Berrin et de ſa ſequelle ; 
Que Pecour qui fait le baller 
Ait le fouet au * de Pechelle, 


The bangman will, one tow [ hows, 
Stifle the pipes with hempen rope, 

Of Berrin and his ſcreech-owl crew; 
And may Pecour, who made the ballet “, 
With Berrin's fate in part ro tally, 

From beadle's laſh receive his due. 


Such is the ſtile of thoſe firſt five couplets, con- 
feſſed to be Rouſſeau's. Surely this is not the glan- 
cing a little ridicule, The remainder of the piece is 
written with the ſame rancour. 

Eighthly, As to the laſt couplets 5 the ſame kind, 
that were the cauſe of the proceſs commenced againſt 
Saurin of the Academy of Sciences, in the year 1710, 
the memoir ſays nothing but what the brief of the 
proceſs had informed us of a long time before. It 
only aſſerts, that the unhappy. _ who was con- 
demned to baniſhment for having been ſuborned by 
Rouſſeau, ſhould have been ſent to the gallies, it he 
had really been a falſe witneſs. 

But Le Sieur Boindin is miſtaken in this point; for, 
in the fic{t place, it had been an abſurd piece of in- 
Juſtice to have condemned the ſuborned to the gallies, 
when they had only deemed the penalty of baniſhment 


* Aa is pronounced Balls. Tranſlator, V 
. againſt 
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againſt the ſuborner. In the ſecond place, this un- 
happy perſon had not been brought as an accuſer a- 
gainſt Saurin. He could not be intirely ſuborned. He 
had only made ſeveral declarations contradicting each 
other; and the nature of his fault, and the "weak- 
neſs of his underſtanding, did not deſerve 2 exem 
plary a puniſhment. 

Ninthly, N. Boindin ſays expreſsly in his memoir, 
that the family of Noailles and the Jeſuits aſſiſted 
in the proſecution againſt Rouſſeau, and that Saurin 
made uſe of their credit and partiality. But I know 
for a certainty, and many perſons fiill alive know it 
as well as I, that neither the family of Noailles nor. 
the Jeſuits znrhrfercd in the matter. Nay,' the par- 
tiality was, at firſt, intirely in favour of Rouſſeau ; 
for though the public clamour was raiſed againſt him, he 
had gained over two Secretaries of State on his fide, 
Monlieur de Pontchartrain and Monſieur Voiſin, which 
the popular clamour could: not ' intimidate; It was 
by their orders, in form of ſolicitations, that the Lieus 
tenant-Criminal Le Comte decreed againſt and im- 
priſoned Saurin, interrogated him, confronted him, re- 
examined him, and all in the' ſpace of twenty⸗ four 
hours, by a precipitate trial. The Chancellor repri- 
manded the Lieutenant- Criminal for this violent and 
unprecedenred method of procceding. 1 

As to the Jeſuits, it is ſo far from being true that they had 
declared againſt Rouſſcau, that immediately after the 
contradictory ſentence of the Chitelet, by which he 
had been unanimoufly condemned, he retired to the 
Noviciate of the Jeſuits, under the dir rection of Father 
Sanadon, at the time that he appealed 0 the Parla- 
ment. 78 

This retreat among the Py OM proves two things: 
the firlt, that they were not his enzmies: the ſecond, that 
he meant to . oppoſe his practice of religion to the 
charges of profligacy that had been be ore brought 
againft him. He had before compoſed his beſt Pſalms, 
at tac ſame time that he wrote thoſe looſe Ep! grams 
which he intitled the Gloria Fs or — of his 


* "SG tu 11 8 1 a . - 71 1 ſalms, 


j 
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Pſalms, and Danchet had ner theſe lines to him 
on that occaſion * | 


Ate maſquer habile, 

Traduis tour a tour, 

Petrone à la Ville, | 
David a la Cour, &c; ? 


To att the artful hypocrite, 
Pranflate by turns, in ſport, 
Petronius, when you play the cit, 
And pious hymns at court, &c, 


It cannot then be thought extraordinary, that hav- 


ing aſſumed the cloak of religion while he wore alſo 
chat of the Cynic, he . ſhould afterwards preſerve the 


firſt, which was then become ſo neceflary ro him. We 


ſhawld not, however, deduce any conſequence from this 


induction; for no being but God knows the heart of man. 
Tenthly, It is important to obſerve, that. Sue 
above thirty years which La Motte Houdart, Saurin, 


and Malafaire, ſurvived this proſecution, not any of 


them was ever ſuſpected of the leaſt evil tranſaction, 
or of the ſlighteſt ſatirical vein. La Motte Houdart 


never once even replied to thoſe bitter invectives 


known by the name of Calotes *,. and other. titles, 
which one or two perſons, who were deteſted by all the 
world, heaped upon him for a long time. He ne- 
ver diſhonoured his talents by ſatire; and even in 1709, 


abuſed continually by Rooſſeau, he wrote this fine 


Ode: 


\ 


- On ne ſe choiſit point fon pere; 
Par un reproche populaire 

Le ſage n'eſt point abattu. 
Oui, quoi que le vulgaire penfe, 
Rouſſeau, la plus vile naiſſance 
Donne du luſtre à la vertu, &c. 


Since ſons their ſathers can't elect, 
Be wile, Nouſſcau, an. W 


af Calete ſignifies both a cap and a Jargon, In which ſenſe the. 
word is to be underſtood, in this place, 1 cannot determine, as 1 
ne ver 1 85 the pieces. 7. ranſlator. e FS 
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The vulgar error and abuſe ; 
Not birth, but virtue, forms the man ; 
No other ner ſhould we ſcan : 
In things what merit, but Regus ule ? &c. 


When, I ſay, he - compoſed as: piece, it was ra- 
ther a leſſon of morality and philoſophy, than a ſatire. 
He exhorted Rouſſeau, who had diſavowed his father, 
not to be aſhamed of his low birth, and adviſed him 
to ſubdue his ſpirit of envy and of ſatire. Nothing 
could leſs reſemble the virulence that breathes through- 
out the couplets of which he was accuſed. 

But Rouſſeau, after a condemnation which ſhould 
have tavght him wiſdom, whether he was guilty- or 
innocent, could never reftrain his natural diſpoſition, 
He frequently wrote epigrams againſt the ſame per- 
ſons he had abuſed in the couplets in queſtion, La 
Faye, Danchet, La Motte Houdart, &c. He made 
verſes againſt both his old and his new protectors. 
Several of them are to be ſeen in a heap of letters, 
very little deſerving to be preſerved, which have, how- 
ever, been publiſhed ; and the greateſt part of thoſe 
verſes are in the very ſtile and ſpirit of the couplets 
for which the Parliament had condemned him ; wit- 
neſs the following againſt the famous muſician Ras 


meau. 


Diſtillateurs Taccords baroques, 
Dont tant d'idiots ſont férus, 
Chez les Thraces et les Iroques, 
Portez vos opera bourus, &c. 


Ceaſe to compoſe ſuch ſcreech-owl ſounds, 
Which only ſuit an idiot's ear; 

Thy art all harmony confounds, 
Fi it muſic for a dancing- bear, e, 


There are alſo others of the ſame kind, inſerted i in 
the collection, intitled The Porte-Feuille of Rouſſeau, 
written againſt Abbe Oliver, who had formed a ſcheme 
for his return to France. In ſhort, towards the latter 
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yotion, he could not refrain from writing ſarcaſtical 
cpigrams. Tis true that age had weakened his ſtile, 
but had not reformed. his character: whether owing to a 


contraſt in his compoſition, which is not uncommon 


in human nature, he joined malevolence to devotion, 


or from a vicioufneſs, not lefs- common, his devotion 


was but hypocriſy; 
Eleventhly, If Saurin, La Motte, and Malafaire, 


had concerted the plot together of which they are 


accuſed, theſe three perſons having fallen out amon 


themſelves ſince the time of that ſuppoſed tranſac- 
tion, it is very extraordinary that nothing of this com- 


bination had ever tranſpired. This reflection is no 
indeed, a proof; but, joined to others, it muſt be al- 
lowed to haye its weight. | 

Twelfthly, If a young lad,” as fimple and ignorant 
as the perſon named William Arnold, condemned as a 
witneſs ſuborned by Rouſſeau, had not been really 


guilty, he would have declared ſo; he would have 


exclaimed againſt the injuſtice of his puniſhment, all 
his life. But I knew him. His mother was a cook- 
maid to my father, as is ſaid in the fallum * of Sau- 
rin; and his mother and he both have often acknow- 


jedged to me, in the prelence; of all my ni, chat 


his ſentence was juſt. 


Why then, after an interval of about fotty-xwo years, oy 
ſhould N. Boindin, on his death-bed, leave behind him 


an authenticated accuſation againſt three perſons who 


had died before him? It might be ſaid that the 


Memoir had been written twenty years prior to 
his death; that Boindin hated them all three; that 
he reſented La Motte's not ſoliciting his admiſſion 
into the French Academy, and his having declared 


to him that his enemies, who accuſed him of Arthe- 


iſm, had been the cauſe of his excluſion. He had 
fallen out with Saurin, who was as haughty and 


jnflexible 9 Mae and had alſo W with 


he faltum is a law-term, in France, for the brief, or Aa of | 


| for 5 of a Plain or Defendant. Tranſlator, | 
Malafaire, 
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Malafaire, an harſh and unpoliſhed man. He was like- 
wiſe become the profeſſed enemy of Leriget de la 
Faye, who had written the following epigram againſt 
him, EG 198 | 


Oui, Vadius, on connait votre eſprit; 
Savoir s'y joint, & quand le cas arrive, 
Qu'ceuvre parait par quelque coin fautive, 
Plus aigrement qui jamais la reprit ? 
Mais on ne voit qu*cn vous auſſi ſe montre 
L'art de lover le beau qui s'y rencontre, 
Dont cependant maints beaux eſprits font cas. 
Le vos pareils que voulez-vous qu'on penſe? 
Eh quei! qu'ils font connaiſſeurs delicars ? 
Pas n'en voucrais tirer la conſequence, . 
Mais bien qu'ils ſont gens a fuir de cent pas. 


Why, Vadius, yes; your wit we don't diſpute, 
Nor yet your learning we ſhall not refute, 

If any piece is faulty in its kind, 

A critic more ſevere we cannot find, 

But to its merits are you fo quick-ſighted, 
With which all men of taſte are ſo delighted ? 
] anſwer, No. Then ſure all authors may 
*Gainft ſuch illiberal cenſures juſtly ſoy, 
„Such want of candour never can be prized, 


'© Feared but by fools, by men of ſenfe deſpiſed.” 


This was, in truth, the character of Boindin, who 
is deſcribed in the Temple of Jaſte, under the name 
of Bardou. He was in his Memoir, then, the dupe 
of his own reſentment ; for he was as incapable. of 
ſaying what he did not believe, as he was of chang- 
ing any opinion that his miſtake or caprice had once 
poſſeli-d him with. His manners were irreproachable ; 
he led always a philoſophic life, even to ſeyerity, and 
performed ſeveral actions of generoſity ; but his harſh 
and unſociable temper rendered him ſubject to many 
prejudices, of which he was not to be cured. 

This whole unhappy affair, which ſubſiſted ſo 
Jong, and with which nobody was better acquaint- 
ed than myſelf, took its riſe from the inhocent 
amuſcment that ſeveral eminent perſons uſed to in- 
dulge themfelves in, of meeting in a ſociable inter- 


courſe together at a coftee-houje, But they did not 
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properly obſerve the firſt law of ſociety, viz. to preſerve 
g00d-breeding among one another. They uſed to 
criticiſe each other pretty ſeverely ; which, for want 
of politeneſs or addreſs, inſpired laſting enmitirs, and 
ſometimes inſtigated to crimes? We ſhall leave it now 
to the reader, whether, in this affair, there be three 
perſons guilty, or only one. 1 
It has been ſaid, that, at leaſt, Saurin might have 
been the author of the latter couplets attributed to 
Rouſſeau. It might poſſibly be, indeed, that Rouſſeau, 
having been confeſſedly known to be guilty of the firſt 
five, „ hich contained the ſame virulence, Saurin might 
have added the others to ruin him; though Saurin 
was at that very time deeply engaged in algebraic, cal- 
culations; though he was himſelf graſly abuſed in the 
ſame piece; though all the offended perſons unani- 
mouſly imputed it to Rouſſeau , and, finally, although 
Saurin was acquitted of the charge, after a ſolemn 
trial: but if the thing is phyſically within the poſſibi- 
lity of fact, it is not within the reaſonableneſs of be- 
le. LE | 
ERouſſeau, indeed, accuſed him of it, all his life; 
nay, charged him with the crime in his laſt teſtament 
but the Proteflor Rollin, to whom Rouſſeau commu- 
nicated this teſtament when he returned clandeſtine] 
to Paris, obliged him to eraſe that article; ſo that 
Rouſſeau contented himſelf with proteſting his own 
innocence in his laſt moments, but never dared to 
accuſe La Motte, either pending the courſe of the pro- 
cels, or during the reſt of his life, nor on his death- 
bed. He ſatisfied himſelf with penning ſatirical lines 
againſt him“. (See the article of Joszyn Savrin.) 
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* The fcregoing detail, or ergument, may be thought, by the 
generality of readers, ton, ted ous and uninteteſting, as being, in 
effect, only ö pleading in favour of perſons long ſince dead, of whom, 
probably, they may never have heard before, and about whom, con. 
Tequently, they cannot be ſuppoſed to have any manner of concern. 
N. to a liberal mind the inveſtigation of the queſtion here brought 
nto diſpute, mult ſurely be allowed a merit ſuperior to wit or lice» 
Fatyre, as being an additional proof of that generous and active 
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MorTTeviLLe (Frances Bertaut de), born in 1615, 
in Normandy, This Lady has written Memoirs which 
particularly relate to. Anne of Auſtria, mother to 
Louis XIV. containing a number of inſignificant incidents 
told with a great air of frankneſs. She died in 1689. 

Nain DE TILLEMONT (Scbaſtian le), fon to John 
le Nain, Maſter of the Requeſts, born at Paris in 1637, 
the pupil of Nicole, and one of the moſt learned Wri- 
ters of Port-Royal. His Hiſtory of the Emperors, and 
his ſixteen volumes of the Ecclęſiaſtical Hiſtory, are 
written with as much veracity as the compilations of 
ancient hiſtory would admit of: for all hiſtory, be- 
fore the invention of Printing, was full of contradic- 
tions and uncertainty. He died in 1698. 

Navpe (Gabriel), born at Paris. in 1690, was a 
Phyſician, but more of a Philoſopher. He was firſt 
attached to Cardinal Barberini, at Rome; afterwards 
to Cardinal Richelieu; then to Cardinal Mazarin; and, 
laftly, to Queen Chriſtina, to the luſtre of whoſe 
learned Court he for tome time contributed. He at 
length retired to Abbeville, where he died, -as ſoon as 
he began to be his own maſter. 

Of all his works, his Apology for the great 1 ace 
cuſed of Magic, is almoſt the only one which yet remains 


to us. One might make a much larger book of the 


ſpirit which prompted our author to exert his talents, to expend his 
fortune, and to employ his influence in vindicating the unfortunate 
and oppreſſed families of Calas, of the Syrvens and Barre, &c. Nay, 
in the preſent defence there appears to be. ſomething even more 
noble than in- the other inſtances ; as in thoſe caſes there ſubſiſted 


ill ſome objects of commiſeration to excite humanity; but in this 


particular, the clients of his patronage no longer exiſted. The only 
ſpirit theo which could poſſibly have aQuated him upon this occa- 
ſion, muſt certainly have been that which he declares in the preface 
to this pleading, in theſe words: The intereſt of Truth alone obliges 
«© me, in this place, to exceed the uſual bounds of theſe articles.“ 
No acknowledgments, no gratitude, not even the mean conſider- 
ation of fame, could be expected from the dead. Tis the character 


of the Divine nature to beſtow favour on «xprofitable ſervants. Lee 


the true Catholic Church refuſed this man chriſtian burial in France, 
becauſe he happened not to be ritualiy orthodox, though he was 


virtually ſo: his nephew 150 obliged to carry off his remains to Fer- 


ney. Tranſlator. 
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great men who have been accuſed of impiety ſince So- 
crates. ue TW | 


Populus nam ſolos credit 1 TP 
Eſſe Deos quos ipſe colit *. ob, 


Nemours (Maria de Longueville Ducheſs of), born 
in 1625. She wrote ſome Memoirs, in which ate re- 
lated a few particulars of the unhappy times of the 
Fronde. She dM IN... ek. | 

Nevess (Philip Duke of). He wrote ſome poetical 
pieces in a particular ſtile; ' One is not to give intire 
credit to the ſonnet parodied by Racine and Deſprẽaux: 


Dans un palais doré Nevers jaloux & bleme, 
Fait des vers ob jamais perſonne n'entend rien. 


Nevers, in gilded domes, envious and pale, 
Pens verſes that exceed all underſtanding . 


He wrote many that were eaſily to be underſtood, and 
read too with great pleaſure; as thoſe verſes, for in- 
ſtance, againſt Rance, the famous reformer of La 
Trappe T, who had written againſt Archbiſhop, 
Fenelon. | 1 „„ 


e The vulgar think there are no Gods, but thoſe whom they them; 
ſelves worſhip.” Tranſlator. 5 kb. 

+ Boileau has been often charged with a little of that ſame envious 
and pale ſpirits himſelf; 5 3 | | 


1 To damn for arts which taught himſelf to riſe.” 


Nor was the author of that very line free from the cenſure” of it, in 
many of his writings—the Dunciad, & alibi. 725161 
This is very unfair. —Muſt all artiſts be run down, who are not at 
the top of their metier? Mult no one get bread, but they who deſerve 
cake? Thoſe who attack others, indeed, merit chaſtiſement. The 
God of. Verſe himſelf commenced the precedent, 'in the example of 
Marſyas. Zoilus, Bavius, &c. were, therefore, proper objects of 
ſatiric reſentment ; this is but poer-/aughter, in one's own defence. 
But why ſhould your poor harmleſs poetaſters, moſt of whom but 
. write to eat—not for ama, but fames—be reduced to ſtarve, or be 
deprived of even their thin paper diet? Ibid. 


t A Convent of the ſevereſt Order in France, Perpetual filence is 
one of their injunctions. 1674. - 
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exxvĩ THE AGE OF LOUIS XV. 

Cet Abbe qu'on croyait paitri de ſaintete, 
Vieilli dans la retraite & dans Paumilite, 
Orgueilleux de ſes croix, bouſh de ſa ſouffrance, ©6508” 
Rompt ſes ſacrẽs ſtatuts en rompant le filence ; : 
Et contre un ſaint Prelat s'animant aujourd'hui, 

Du fond de ſes deſerts declame contre lui; 
Et moins humble de cœur que fier de ſa dodrine, 

Il ofe decider ce que Rome examine. 


That Abbe, deem'd ſo humble and ſo ho!y, 

Grown old in cell and pious melancholy, 

Proud of his crofs, elated with his ycke, 

His ſacred vows, at once, and filence broke; 

Now ”gaioſt a blameleſs prelate he declaims, 

And from his eloiſter ſtingleſs ſatire aims; | 
Leſs meek of heart than fluſh'd with learning's pride, 
Where Rome yet doubts, he boldly darcs decide - 


His wit and his talents were reyived and perfedled in 
his grandſon. He died in 1709. 

Niceron (John-Peter), a Barnabite +, born at Paris, 
in 1683. He was author of the Memoirs of the illuſtrious 
Aden in Literature. They are not all. illuſtrious ; but he 
ſpeaks of each of them according to their merits; he 
does not call a goldſmith a great man. He deſerves to 


be ranked among the men of uſc ful knowledge. He 


died in 1738. 

Nicol E (Peter), born at Chartres, in 1625, He was 
one of the belt Writers of Port-Royal. What he has 
written againſt the Jeſuits, is ſcarcely read, at preſent, 
but his Efays on ' Morals, which are a work uſeful to 
mankind, will never be out of date. That chapter, 
particularly, on the means of preſerving peace in 
fociety, is a maſter- piece, to which there is nothing of 
the ſame kind that 1s equal, 1n all the ancient writings. 


But that peace is, perhaps, as difficult to eſtabliſh, as 


that of the Abbe de Saint Pierre . He died in 1695. 


* Theſe lines, with only a fow alterations, are borrowed from a for- 
mer verſion, as there cannot be a better tranſlation of the original. 
In ſuch a caſe i in had been affected to have ate mpied a new une, and 
unfair to have given a worſe. Tranſlator. 

+ A particular Order, in France, bid. 

m He wrote a ſcheme for a perpetual peace in Furope. See the 
article under his name, iu the ſubſequent part of this Hatalogue. 24. | 
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NIVELILE DE LA CHAUSSEE; He wrote ſome Comedies 
in a new and tender ſtile, which met with ſucceſs *. It 
is true, that, as a writer of Comedies, he wanted a real 
comic genius. Many perlons of taſte could not bear 
Comedies where there were no lively ſcenes to be met 
with; but there is certainly great merit in being able to 
affect an audience, to treat a moral well, and to compoſe 
olegant verſes, correctly written; and theſe were the 
talents of this author. He was born in the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

It has been ſaid, that where he approaches the tragic 
ſtrain, ia his pieces, he is not always ſufficiently intereſt- 
ing, and what is meant for mere comedy, is not humo- 
| rous enough. The proper mixture of theſe different metals 
is very difficult to be hit on. However, La Chauſſce is 
reckoned among the fir{t writers who rank after thoſe of 
true genius. He died about the year 1750. 

Nopor is only known from his Fragments cf Petronius, 
which he had found at Belgrade, in 1688; and the hiatus's 
that he has filled up do not ſeem to be ſuch bad Latin 
as his adverſaries have deemed them. There may be met 
with in thoſe places ſome words and expreſſions, I con- 
feſs, that neither Cicero, Virgil, nor Horace ever made 
ule of; but Petronius himſelf is full of ſuch phraſes, or 
idioms, which more modern manners and later uſages 
had given riſe to. 

[ do not inſert this article ii to Nodot, for any 
other reaſon than to make known that this ſatire of Pe. 
tronius is not that which the Conſul Petronius is report- 
ed to have ſent to Nero, juſt before he had his veins 


opened: flagitia' Principis ſub nominibus exoletorum, femi- 


narumque, et novitate cujuſque ſtupri preſcripla, atque 
obfignata miſit Neroni. 


It is ſuppoſed that the Profeſſor Azamemnon meant 
Seneca; but the ſtile of Seneca is the direct oppolite 


to that of Agamemnon, /urgida oratio; and Nodot's 
Agamemnon is a flat declaimer of the Schools. 


+ This is what is now ſtiled La Comtdit larmoyanie, Tranſlator. 
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The character of Trimalcion is as abſurdly ſuppoſed 
to be deſigned for Nero. How could a young Emperor, 
who, after all, had wit and talents, be repreſented by an 
old ridiculous tax-gatherer, who made feaſts for paraſites 

ſtill more ridiculous than bimſelf, and who ſpeaks with 


as much ſtupidity and ignorance as the Bauen 


Genlilbomme, the Gentleman Cit, of Moliere ? 

How could the dirty idiot Fortunata, who is much 
below Madame Fourdain *, be ſuppoſed the wife or 
miſtreſs of Nero? What connection could a ſett of 
rabble, Who ſculk in blind alleys, and ſupport them- 
ſelves by filching, have with the magnificent and volup- 
tuous Court of an Emperor? What perſon of common 
ſenſe, in reading this licentious writing, muſt not imme- 
diately conclude, that it was penned by ſome looſe young 
fellow of parts, bur whole tafte had not been yet formed; 
who, according to the vein he was in, wrote ſometimes 
good lines, and ſometimes bad ones; Who mixes often 


| low humour with higher wit; and wh was himſelf an 


example of the decadence of taſte which he complains of? 
The key they have given to Petronius is much ſuch 
another as they have made to the Characters of La 
Bruyere. Both are written by gueſs. 
D'Otr T (Joſeph), an Abbe, Counſelor of Honor 
to the Council of the Counts de Dole; alſo a Member of 


the French Academy. He was born at Salins in 1682. 
He obtained a name in literature by his Hiſtory of the 


won at a time when they deſpaired of ever ſeeing 
any thing of the kind which ſhould equal that by 
Pelib on. 
Wie owe him alſo moſt elegant and faithful tranſlations 
of the philoſophic writings ot Cicero, enriched with judi- 
Cious remarks, All that author's wile: prinred under 


his inſpection, and illuſtrated with his notes, are a noble 


monument to prove that the ſtudy of the Ancients was not 
neglected in this age. He ſpoke his own language 
with as much purity as Tully did his, and has rendered 


„A Character in the play before mentioned. Tranſlator. 
| . great 


= 
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great ſervice to the French Grammar, by obſervations 
both critical and ingenious. _ 

We owe to him, likewiſe, the edition of a book intifled, 
Of the Weakneſs of the Human Underſtanding, written by 
M. Huer, , Biſhop of Avranche, after a logg experience 
had taught him to deſpiſe the abſurd furilities of the 
Schools, and the rubbiſh of the barbarous ages. N . 

The Jeſuits, authors of the Journal des Tre revo, ex- 
claimed againit the Abbẽ d'Olivet, and denied that book 
to be written by Biſhop Huet, on the {16 pretence that 
it was unbecoming an old Prelate of Normandy to 
pronounce the ſchool: divinity to be ridicylous, and that 
the legends reſembled the four ſons of Aimon ; as if 
it was neceſfary to the edification of the world, that a 
Norman Biſhop ſhould be a driveller. In the ſame 
manner they arne, that the Memoirs of Cardinal De 
Retz were not written by himſelf. The Abbé d'Olivet 
anſwered them, in the beſt manner poſſible, by producing 
the original copy before the Academy, in Biſhop Hust's 
own manuſcript. His age and his merit ate our excuſe 
for placing him, as well as the Preſident Henault, in a 
. lift where we have made it a rule not to Tpeak of any 
but the dead. 

D'ORLEANS (Joſeph), a Jeſuit. He was the firſt 

rſon that ever choſe in hiſtory the revolutions of 
States for his ſole ſubject. Thoſe of England, which he 
wrote, are in an eloquent ſtile; but fince the æra of 
Henry VIII. he is more copious than faithful. He 
died in 1698. 

-  Ozanam (James) was born a Jew, near Dombes, in 
1640. He taught himſelf geometry, without a maſter, 
at the age of fifteen. He was the firſt that ever wrote 
a Matbema ical. Dicbionaty. His Mathematical Recreations 
e upon ſale. "He tien in ,, 


* He uſed to ſay that the illiterate knew as much about religion, 
as the moſt learned, which was an/5/*ematically reducing the true 
ſenſe of it to practice. He ſaid the Sorbonne may diſpute, and the 
Pope may decide, but a Mathematician ſhould go to heaven in a per- 
bendicular line. Tranſiator. | 
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Paci (Antony), a Provengal, born in 1624. He 
was a Franciſcan, He corrected Baronius, and had a. 
penſion from the Clergy for that work. He died in 
Z 0 ON | 
n (Iſaac), born at Blois, in 1657. A Calviniſt. 
He quitted his relig:'on, and then wrote againſt it. He 
died in 1709. 


PAR DIES (Ignatius-Gaſton). A Jeſuit, born at Pau, 
in 1638, known by his Elements of Geometry, and by his 
treatiſe On the Souls of Brutes. | 1 
» To imagine with Deſcartes that the Brute Creation 
are but ſimple .machines, void of ſenſations, though 
formed with the proper organs for them, is to deny ex- 
perierce, and to affront Nature: To fay that they are 
informed with a pure ſpirit, is to affirm what it is im- 
poſſible to prove. To acknowledge that the inferior 
animals are endowed with ſenſations and memory, with- 
out pretending to know how they operate, is talking 
like a rational man, who knows that ignorance is a better 
thing than error. For of what work of Nature, do we 


know the firſt principles? He died in 1673. 


PAR ENT (Anthony), born at Paris, in 1666. A good 
Mathematiciap. He is another of thoſe who taught 
themielves geometry, without a maſter. What is the 
moſt remarkable thing in his character, is, that he lived 
2 long time at Paris, free and happy, upon an income 
that yes icarcely two hundred livres a-year, He died 
In 1716. | | 7 

PascaL (Blaiſe), born in 1623, ſon of the firſt Inten- 
dant that was appointed at Rouen, and a moſt forward 


genius; but he would exert the ſuperiority of his talents, 
as Kings do their power, by preſuming to ſubject and 


overcome every thing by authority. The deſpotic and 
ſupercilious air which he manifeſts in his Thouzbts on 


various Sulijects, has diiguited many readers. Hz ſhould 


have . propoſed his rcatons more modeſtly. However, 


doth eloquence and the French language are much in- 
debted to him. 755 p 


The 
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The enemies of Paſcal and of Arnold eontrived to 
ſuppreſs their elogies, in the catalogue of Hluſtrious 
Men, publiſhed by Perrault; upon which occaſion 
this paſſage of Tacitus was cited—Prefulgebant Caſſius 
et Brutus eo ipſo quod eorum effi,fies nou viſebantur. He 
died in 1662. Bit 

PaTin (Guy), born at Fouls, in 1601. He was 
a phyſician, .but more famous for his ſlanderous letters 
than his medicines. A collection of them was read 
with avidity, becauſe they contained private anecdotes, 
and the occurrences of the times, of which every one is 
fond; and ſatires too, of which they are ſtill 
fonder. They ſerve to ſhew that cotemporary writers, 
who minute down the news of the day, are but trea- 
cherous guides for hiſtory. Theſe articles of intelli- 
gence are often found to be falſe in fact, or miſrepre- 
ſented through malignity. Beſides, theſe "multitudes of 
rrifling facts are only reliſhed by imall geniuſes. 
He a! in 1672. 

Parix (Charles), born at Paris, in 1633, was ſon to 
Guy Patin. His works are read by the ſtudious, and 
chk of his father by the idle. He was a learned 
Antiquary; but quitted France, and died Profeſſor of 
Phyſic at Padua, in 1693. 

Parzu (Oliver), born at Paris, in 16043 the irt 
who introduced purity of language at the Bar. He 
received, in his laſt ſickneſs, a gratuity from Louis 
XIV. who had been told that he was poor. He died in 
1681* | 
| PAVILLON (Sepbet). born at Paris, in 1632. He 

was Attorney-General to the Parliament of Metz, and 
| known by ſome pieces of poetry written in a natural 

and unaffected ſtile. He died in 1705. 1 

PeLis808-FANTANIER (Paul), born a Calviniſt, at 
Beéſiers, in 1624. An indifferent poet, but a man of 
great knowledge and ES: He was firit-clerk and 


8 1 bis being Wed into the Prov Academy, he we an 
-oration of thanks, which firſt introduced that cuſtom, and which has 
continged, ever nnce. T7 an/ator. 
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confidant to the Superintendant Fouquet; and ſent to 
the Baſtille in 1661, where he remained four years and 
a half, for having been faithful to his maſter; and ſpent 
the remainder of his life in beſtowing eulogiums on the 
King that had deprived him of his liberty. Such "things 
never happen but in monarchies *. 

Being more of a courtier than a philoſopher, he 


i 


3 his religion, and made his fortune. Maſter of 
the 

was commiſſioned to employ one-third of his ſteward- 
ſhip to make the Huguenots quit their religion, as he 
had done. 


xchequer, Maſter of the Requeſts, and Abbe, he 


His Hiſtory of the Academy was much applauded. 
He wrote many other works: Prayers for the Maſs, a 


Collection of galant pieces, a Treatiſe on the Euchariſt, be- 
| ſides a number of love odes to Olimpia. | 


This Olimpia was Mademoiſelle Des-Vieux, who was 
ſaid to have been contracted to the celebrated M. Boſ- 


ſuet, before he had entered into the church. But the 


works that did Peliſſon the moſt honour, were his ex- 
cellent defence of Monſieur Fouquet, and his HH. ſtory | 


of the Conqueſt of Franche- Comte. 


The Proteſtants ſay that he died with perfekt indif- 


| ference; the Catholics ſay quite the Contrary ; ; but both 
. agree that he died without the ſacrament. He died in 


5 | 
| 1 (Claudius), born at Paris, in 1613. He 


was a Phyſician, but never practiſed in his proteſſion, 


except for the relief of his friends. He became, with- 


out the aſſiſtance, of any maſter, eminent in drawing 


and mechanics. He was a good phyſician, ' a good ar- 


chitect, an encourager of the arts under the protection 


1 of Colbert, and enjoyed a reputation, in ſpite! of Boi- 
leau 4. He died in 1688. 


PEeRRAULT (Charles), born in 1626, brother to the 


former. He was Coniptrollet-General of the Buildings 
under Colbert, formed the Plan of the Academies of Paint- 


* Where can Kings be praiſed, but i in monafchits! ? Tranſlators 
#7 Who abuſed him. Jbid, "EAN TGS TOO 
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g, Sculpture and Architecture; and was very ſervice- 

able to men of letters, who paid him great court during 

the life of his patron, but abandoned him after his 
deatn. 

He is reproached with having too wack Sea e 
the merits of the Ancients ; but. his oreateſt fault was 
the bad criticiſms he made on them *, and his having 
made enemies even of thoſe whom he might have brought 
into competition with them. This queſtion (between 
the Ancients and the Moderns) has been, and will 
continue long, a divided opinion, as much as it 
was in the days of Horace. There are numbers of 
people in Italy who cannot read Homer without being 
tired, and every day Arioſto and Taſſo with delight 
call Homer, ee incomparable 1 He died 
in 1703. 
| N B. It is ſaid in the Literary Anecdotes, vol. IT. 
page 27, that Addiſon having made a preſent of his 
works to Deſpreaux, he, in return, aſſured him that he 
would never have written againſt Perrault, if he had 
before peruſed ſuch excellent pieces by a modern hand. 
How could they inſert ſuch an. abſurd falſity ?  Boi- 
leau never underſtood a word of Engliſh ; no French- 
man ſtudied the language at that time: it was not till 
towards the year 1730 that they began to be at all 
acquainted with it. Beſides, even though Addiſon, who 
uſed to ridicule Boileau, was acquainted with him, why 
ſhould not Boileau have written againſt Perrault in 
favour of the Ancients, whoſe praiſe is exalted by Addi- 
ſon in all his works? But, as I ſaid ſomewhere be- 
fore, let us never, give credit to any of theſe anas, 
to any of theſe little anecdotes. A ſure way to 


talk like a fool, is to repeat at hazard whatever one 
bite 


* From which circumſtance it may be ſuppoſed that he wanted le 
for their beauties, or was not ſufficient maſter of their language. This, 
at leaſt the latter part, was exactly the caſe of Voltaire himſelf, with 
regard to Shakeſpeare; he firſt re him ill, and then criticiſed 
his Qwa . Tranſ, 
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exxxiy THE AGE OF LOUTS XIV. 
PeTav (Denis), born at Orleans, in 1 588. A Je- 


ſuit. He reformed the chronology, and wrote ſeventy 


works: He died in 1652 *. 
PErIis DE LA CROIX (Francis) was one of thoſe whom 


the great Miniſter Colbert encouraged, and whoſe merit 


he rewarded.- Louis XIV. ſent him into Turkey and 
into Perſia, at the age of ſixteen, to learn the Oriental 
languages. Who would believe that he compoſed a 
part of the life of Louis XIV. in Arabic, and that the 
book is eſteemed 1n the Eaſt ? 

He wrote the Hiſtory of Gengis-Kan, ard of T, aide ctr 
compiled from the ancient eArabian Authors, and ſeveral 
other uſeful books; but his tranſlation of the' Thouſand 
and one Days, 15 more read than any « of (hee: 


L'homme eft FR glace aux verites, 
Jl elt de feu pour le menſonge. 


Thovgh men to truth are cold as ice, 
Their hearts are warm to ſubtle fiction. . 


He died in 1713. 

PErir (Peter), born at Paris, in 1617. A philo- 
ſopher and a man of knowledge. He only wrote in 
Latin. He died in 1687. 

PZ RON (Paul), of the Ciſtertian Order. He was 
born in Bretagne, in 1639. A great Antiquary, who 
inveſtigated the origin of the Celtic language f. He 
died in 1706. 

PIN (Louis du), born in 1635. A Doctor of the 
Sorbonne. His Library of Ecclgfiaſtical Authors has 
gained him much reputation, and ſome e He 
died in 1719. 1 — 5 

PLacerTE (John la“, of Bearn |}, born in 1639. 
A proteſtant miniſter at Copenhagen and in Holland, 
Eftcemed for various works. He died at Utrecht, in 
1718. oy, 


* He is more e generally 3 by the appellation of 3 of ran. 
+ Should it not be Nights PD Tod. | % 

1 I he language of the Goths. 14d. 

A province of France; which 1 Menon; to diſlinguiſh i. fr 
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PoLicnac (Melchior de), a Cardinal, born at Velay, | 
in 1662. He was as good a Latin poet as any. one can 
be in a dead language; and. a man of great UE 
in his own, He was one of thoſe who have proved 
that it is eaſier to write Latin than French verſes. 
Unluckily for him, in combating Lucretius “, he hap- 
pened to oppoſe Newton. He died in e 

Dr Ponris. His Memoirs have been ſo much in 
vogue, that it is neceſſary to ſay that this man, wha, 
had done ſo many great things for the ſervice of the 
King, is the only one who never mentioned him; there- 
fore theſe Memoirs are not his. They were the produc- 
tion of Du Foſſe, one of the Writers of Port. Royal. 
He pretends that his hero took the name of his eſtate in 
Dauphine ; but there is no manor of that denomina- 
tion in Dauphine. it is even doubtful whether there is 
ſuch a place as Pontis exiſting any where. 

The Portative Hiſtorical Dictionary, in four volumes, 
affirms that theſe Memoirs are genuine. They are, 
however, ſtuffed with fables, as Father d'Avrigny has 
proved, in the preface to his hiſtorical' memoirs. 

Pon EER (Charles), born in Normandy, in 1675. A 
| Jeſuit. "He was one of the ſmall number of Profeſſors 
who was well eſteemed in the polite world. His elo- 
quence was in the ſtile of Seneca, He was a poet and 
a man of wit. His greatelt merit was to render his pu- 
pils fond of letters and of virtue. He died in 1741. _ 

La PokrE, firſt Valet-de- chambre to the Queen- 
Mother, and ſome time alſo to Louis XIV. He was 
thrown into priſon by Cardinal Richelieu, and: threatened 
with death, to force him to betray the ſecrets of his 
miſtreſs, which, however, he did not reveal. 

Among the heap of memoirs that unfold the hiſtory 
of that age, thoſe of La Porte are not to be deſpiſed ; 
they ſhew an honeſt man, an enemy to artifice or flat- 
tery, and rigid even to pedantry. He acknowledges 
he had informed the Queen that her too great familiariry 
with Cardinal Mazarin diminiſhed the reſpect of Be 
nobles and people towards her. 


* In his Antj-Lucretins ; ſeu de Deo et Nature. 7. ramlator, | | 
| 3 1 4 | 1 85 There 
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There is in theſe Memoirs an anecdote on che. in- 
fancy of Louis XIV. that ought to have rendered the 
memory of Cardinal Mazarin execrable, if he had been 
capable of the ſhameful crime which La Porte ſeems to 


impute to him. y . 
| 3 * . ] * - * 

n * 4 03 * 
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po (Peter du), ſon to Claudius du Puy, Counſellor 
to the Parliament, a very learned man, was born in 
France, in 1583. The knowledge of Peter du Pui was 
uſeful to the State. He laboured more than any one at 
ſearching out. old maps, and ſeeking after the crown- 
lands that had been ſwallowed up in many manors. He 
unravelled the intricacies of the Salic law as much as it 
was poſſible, and proved the liberties of the Gallican 


Church were only a part of the original rights of the 


ancient Churches. It appears from his hiſtory of the 
Knights-Templars, that there were many criminal perſons 
among them, but that the condemnation of the whole 
Order upon that account, and the execution of ſo many 
of the members, were acts of the moſt cruel injuſtice chat 
ever were committed, He died in 1652. 
Puy-Szcvr (the Marſhal de) has left us an Art of 
War, as Boileau has given us an Art of Poetry. 
QUESNEL (Paquier), born in 1634, of the Oratory, 
He was very unhappy in having become the ſubject of 


à great diſſention among his compatriots. | Belides, he 


lived poor, and in exile. 

His manners were ſevere, as they are of all thoſe who 
paſs their lives in diſputes. About thirty pages altered 
and ſoftened i in his book, would have ſaved his country 
much contention; but then his name had not been 
ſo famous Hedied in 17199. 


* His Moral Reflection: upon the New Tt ads a work of great 
merit, gave the moſt offence to the Jeſuits, as containing ſome tenets 
which favoured Janſeniſm. The famous (7afamous) Bull Unigenitus 
condemned 101 propoſitions contained in it. Translator. 
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Quien (Michael le), born in 1661. A Dominican. 

man of great knowledge. He laboured much 
about the E aſtern Churches, and alſo about the 
Engliſh Hierarchy. He particularly wrote againſt | 
Le Courayer, on the validity of - ordinations' by 
Proteſtant Biſhops; but the Engliſh ſet as little value 
upon theſe diſputes, as the Turks did on the diſſerta- 
tions about the Greek Church. He died in 1703. 

QuixAur (Philip), born at Paris, in 1635, Auditor 


of Accompts, celebrated on account of his ſweet lyric 


poems, and for the mildneſs which he W to _ 
very unjuſt ſatires of Boileau againſt him. 8 

Quinault was in his way much ſuperior to Lulli*. 
He will be always read; and Lulli, excepting his reci- 
tative, will ſcarcely ever be ſung any more. However, it 
was thought, in the time of Quinault, that he owed 
all his reputation + to Lulli. Time 5 the 
true value of every thing. 

He ſhared, in common with other great men, the 


bounty of Louis XIV. but it was a pittance. The 


greater. liberality was beſtowed on Lulli. He died in 
1688. 


N. B. There is a ſtory in the Luysrury Antedotes, that 


Boileau, being at the Opera-Houſe at Verſailles, 


ſaid to the box-Kkeeper, © Sir, place me where I 
„ cannot hear the words. I am fond of the muſic 

of Lulli, but have a ſovereign — for the 
e metre + of Quinault,” 


It is not probable, however, that Boileaueverſaid ſo grofs | 
F thing, If they had reſtrained themſelves to have made 


him ſay, e Place me where I can only hear the muſic,” it 
had been enough; but it would have been, nevertheleſs, 
unjuſt. Lulli has been ſurpaſſed in every thing, except 
his Recitatives ; but Quinault has never been equalled.” 


- *® Quinault wrote Operas, and Lulli compoſed the muſic to them. 
Translator. 


'+ Whoſe muſic was thought to have brought the Author's Poetry 


into vogue. Ibid. 

t. The word is Mufque here, which I have taken the liberty of 
changing, in order to os the diſtinction between the Poet and the 
Muſician . which is confounded ia the original. Ibid. 
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Quer (the Marquis de), Lieutenant-General of - 


the Artillery, and Author of The Military Hiſtory - = 
Louis XIV. He enters into minute details, which 
may be uſeful/to-thoſe. who. would. follow in their read- =; # 
ing the operations of a campaign. 
Furniſh examples, in cales exactly the fame way eircum- 


Theſe- details may 


ſtanced z but this is rarely met with, either in-buſineſs_- 


or in war!“ The reſemblances are always imperfect, 
The conduct of. war =} NE 


and the differences always great. 
is like games of ſkill, which can only be learned == 


practice, and the days of action are often bu games 


of chance. 
QuN ANR (John =; hard at "Kol S in 1626. 


He taught the art of cultivating gardens, and of tran⸗ s I 


ſplantipg trees. His . precepts have been followed by. 


Louis XIV. 


RACINE (John), bag at La Pert Milon in 1639. | 
He wore the eccle- 
 Haſtical habit when he wrote the Tragedy of Theagenes, 
which he dedicated to Moliere, and that. I: 
Brother Enemies, of which .Moliere had given him the © 
ſubje&,: He is intituled Prior of Epinai,- in the: Privi- 
| 4 Au Roi of his Andromache. — 
Louis XIV. was ſenſible of his extraordinary merit, 


He was: educated. at Port-Royal.. 


He, appointed him one of his Gentlemen in Ordinary, 
named him ſometimes of his parties to Marly, made 


him lie in his chamber in one of his illneſſes, and 


heaped kindneſſes upon him; notwithſtanding whieh, 


poor Racine died of grief, or fear, at hs having of- 
fended bim. He was not ſo. great a plylofophey as he 


was a poet. | 
The world ade him but tarcly juſtice. 6 We 5 


* been affected (fays St. Evremond) by Mariamne, by 
. Sophoniſba, by Alcione, by Andromache, and by | 


„ Britapnicus.” Thus did they place not only th 


all Europe, and his zahn were liberally rewarded by f 


LY 


wretched Sophoniſba of Corneille, but even the poor >. 


pieces of Alcione and of Mariamne by the. {ide of his 
immortal maſter-pieces. The gold is confounded with 
the clay during the lives of the artiſts—it is death that 
irparates * 
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| It is worthy of remark; that Racine reiz con- 
ſulted Corneille upon his Tragedy of Alexander, Cor- 


neille-adviſed him never to attempt the Buſkin; aſſurin 


him, that he had not the leaſt talent for ſuch kind of 


compoſition. 
We ſhould not forget to mention here, that * | 
wrote againſt the Janſeniſts, and afterwards turned 


Janſeniſt himſelf. He died in 1699. 


Racivz (Louis), ſon to the immortal John Racine, 


followed the traces of his father, but in a path too 


narrow, and unworthy the Muſes. - He underſtood the 
mechaniſm of verſe as well as his father, but poſſeſſed 
neither his genius nor his graces, He wanted both 
invention and imagination“. 

He was a Janſeniſt as well as his father, and moſt of 
his verſes were written for that ſect. There are ſome 
good lines to be found in his Poem on Grace, and 
in that on Religion too; though this latter is too di- 
dactic and formal for poeſy, and merely a tranſcript of 
PaſcaFs Reæfledtions; but enlivened by ſome: fine de- 


ſcriptions, ſuch as thoſe in the ſecond Canto, in which 


he both tranſlates and controverts Lucretius. , 


4 } 


| cet eſprit, 0 mortels! qui vous rend ſi jaloux, 
N'eſt qu'un feu qui s' allume & $*eteint avec vous. 
Quandt par d'affreux fillons Vimplacable vieilleſſe 
A ſur un front hideux imprimẽ la triſteſſe, 
Que dans un corps courbe ſous un amas de j jours, 
Le ſang comme à regret ſemble achever ſon cours; 
Lorſqu en des yeux couverts d'un lugubre nuage 
11 n*entre des objets qu une infidèle image; | 
Qu'en debris chaque jour le corps tombe & _: : 
En rutaes auſſi je vois tom ber Feſprit, 
L'ame mourante alors, flambeau ſans nourriture, 
Jette par intervalle une lueur obſcure, 
Triſte deſtin de l'homme! il arrive au tombeau, 
Plus faible, plus enfant qu'il ne leſt au berceau, 


* The preſs labours under ſach mechanical Poets, every aww ; wha- 
not being able to write good proſe, ſhield their weakneſs under bad 
verſe, Some great names may be ranked under the firſt part of the 
above deſcription, though they deſerve neither of the cenſures in the 


atter part. Senſe and wit cannot make a Poet; they are but his 


body. Wr 14 imagingtion: are his foul. 2 ranilator, 


When 


— 
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9 0 La mort cu coup fatal frappe enfin l'ẽdiſice: 

| | Dans un dernier ſoupir achevant ſon ſupplice, 
Lorſque vuide de ſang le cœur reſte place, | 
Son ame s'evapore, & tout I'homme eſt paſſe. 


That ſoul, vain mortals, which ye rate ſo high, 

Connate with us is form'd to live and die. | 

When loathſome wrinkles ſhall in time diſgrace 
The florid hue of Vouth's once jocund face; 

When through decrepid limbs the blood's weak force 

With lingering labours to perform its courſe ; 

When eyes deep ſunk are dimm'd by length of years, 
! Through which each object faithleſsly appears; 

When ſuch impairs betoken our decay, 

The ſoul reſponſive languiſhes away: 

For ſhe, but nouriſh'd in the body's frame, 
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0 Like lamps exhauſted, yields a quivering flame. 
1 Hard fate of man! whoſe lot is to be curſt | 
q = With ſecond childhood, feebler than the firſt! 
i [ Death ſtrikes, at length, the nodding edifice, 
il When ſoul and body periſh in a trice: _ 

1 For when this vaunted ſoul breathes out its date, 
| 'The compound Man becbmes annihilate *, 


He ſometimes challenges, in this Poem, the 
& Whatever is, is right,” of Shaftefbury and Boling- 
broke, ſo well put into verſe by Pope. 2 BIR 


P 
s 2 —— — 
r = 3 — . - 6 
LORE Pg : 


| Sans doute qu'a ces mots des bords de la Tamiſe, 
0 Quelque abſtrait raiſonneur qui ne ſe plaint de rien, 
fo | Dans ſon flegme Anglican &ecriera, Tout eſt bien. 


DC CIS 


. 4 Without doubt, at theſe words, on the banks of the Thames, 
1 IN Some Stoic abſtract, who concerns him at nought, 
if With a true Britiſh phlegm, cries, Things are as they ought. 


| Racine, in quality of Janſeniſt, was of opinion that 
| almoſt every thing has been wrong a long time. He 

accuſed Pope of irreligion. Pope was the fon of a Pa- 
| piſt, which is the denomination given to Roman Catholics 
in England. Pope, educated in that religion, which he 
| ſometimes turns into ridicule in his Epiſtles, would ne- 


M. Voltaire's turn of mind may be plainly ſeen by the piece he _ 
guotes-from him. He did not chuſe openly to ſupport the opinion he 

here republiſhes, but takes care to drop it in your way, en paſſant, as 
if by accident, Translator. 155 3 ED „ 
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ver; howe: er; quit it, though he was philoſopher, or 
rather becauſe he was philoſopher enough to think. chat 
i was of little conſequence to change it. 
Pope was much piqued at the accuſations ot Racine, 
| at Ramſey undertock to reconcile them. He was a 
Scotchman, 4 the clan of the Ramſeys, of which he took 
the name, according tothe;cuſtom. of/that country. He 
Cate into France, after having. taken his, degrees in 
Preſpyterianiſm, Proteſtantiſm, and Quakeriſm, and at- 
ttached himſelf to the illuſtrious FenegJon, whoſe. life he 
has written. He was the author of Oris, a very feeble 
imitation of Tlemachus. He ventuted to write a letter 
to Racine, under the name of Fon in e he, ſeems 
is . to vindicate himſelt. 
| [lived a whole year with Mr. Pond: 'Þ LES that. he 
EF Gas incapable of writing in French, that he could hardly 
ſpeak a ſentence in our languages! and peruſed our authors 
wich great difficulty. This wWas publickly known in 
England. I therefore aſſured Racine that this letter was 
Wiritten by Ramſey, and not by Pope, I was willing to ſhew 
him the ridiculouſneſs of ſuch a fineſſe.” I alſo gave the 
ſtory to the Public, in a chapter on Pope, Which was 
3 often during the life of Pope ninatelt. 
However, after his death, Abbe L'Avocat printed 
- this: forged letter of Ramſey? s, and has imputed it. to 
Pope in his Portative Hiſtorical Dictionary, where he 
has alſo copied ſeveral articles from the firſt editions of 
this Catalogue of Writers of the Age of Louis XIV. into 
Which he has inſerted many anecdotes that are intirely 
falle. Ir is but juſtice to advertiſe the Public of the 
truth. 

RAe (cha- de Bouthillier), born in 1626. bien 
It tranſlating: Anacreon, and inſtituted the levers e- 
form of La Trappe, in 1664. He exempted himſelf, as 

[22 legiſlator, from the law which obliges thoſę who are there 
buried alive, to be ignorant of all the affairs of this 
* world. He wrote with elegance. ; 5 

What inconſtancy in human eee 5 1 having 
- Founded and 9 his inſticurion, he refigned the 
INI og 8 ſuper · 
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ſuperintendency of it, and afterwards {trove to regain it, 
He died in 1700. , 
| Rayin (Rene, or Renatus), born at Tours, in 1621. 
A Jeſuit, known by the Poem of The Gardens, in Latin, 
and by ſeveral other literary works. He died in 1687. 
RAIN DE TroyRaAs (Paul), born at Caſtres, in 1661, 
a refugee in England, and a long time an Officer there. 
England was for many years indebted to him 
for the only compleat good hiſtory ever compiled 
of that kingdom. and the only impartial one they 
had of a country where a ſpirit of party mixes 
itſelf with every thing. It was even the only hiſ- 
tory which could be named in Europe as any way ap- 
Proaching toward the perfection required in works 
of this kind, till there lately appeared one publiſhed by 
the celebrated Hume, who knew how to write hiſtory 
like a philoſopher. He died at Welel, in 1725. 
Recs (Sylvan), born at Agenols, in 1632. His 
Philoſophical writings have loſt all their currency, from 
the great diſcoveries that have been made finde! Tie 
died in 1707. | | 


RERGNARD (Francis), born at Paris, in 1647. His 


voyages alone would have rendered him famous. He 


was the firſt Frenchman who had ever travelled as far 
as Lapland. He graved upon a rock there, this verſe: 


Szſtimus bic tandem nobis ubi defuit orbis. | 


He was taken captive on the ſea, near Provence, by 
the Corſairs, and made a flave at Algiers ; ranſomed 
from thence, and eſtabliſhed in France in the offices of 
Treaſurer of the Kingdom, and Lieutenant of the Waters 
and the Foreſts. He lived both a NORD and a aud | 


: loſopher. 


He was born with a lively genius, gay, and truly co- 
mic. His Comedy of The Gameſter is ranked with thoſe 
of Moliere. One mult be very ignorant of the genius 
er talents of Authors, to imagine he had ſtolen this piece 
from Dutreni. He dedicared his Comedy of the Me 

. chm 
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ebe to Deſſ preaux, and afterwards wrote againſt him, 
becauſe he thought Boileau did not do him juſtice. . 
This man, ſo gay in his life, died of chagrin, 
at the age of fifty. two. It was whiſpered alſo that he 
had precipitated his death, which happened in 1699. 
REONIER DESMARETS (Seraphim), born at Paris, in 
1632. He has rendered great ſervice to Letters, 
and is author of fome French and Italian poetry. He 
made one of his Italian pieces paſs for Petrarch's. 
He could not have paſſed his French verſes, however, 
under the name of any great poet. He died in 1713. 
RexavpoT (Theophraſtus), a phyſician, and very 
knowing in more things than one. He was the firſt 
publiſher of Gazettes in France. He died in 1720. 
— Renavpor (Eulebius), born in 1646, very ee 
hiſtory, and well ſkilled in the Oriental languages. He 
ought to be reproached with having prevented the Die- 
tionary of M. Bayle from being printed in France, 
He died in 1720. 
Reynxav (Charles), born in 1656. He was of the 
Oratory, and of the Academy of Sciences. He was 
author of the Analyfs demonſtrated, publiſhed in 1708. 
He was ſtiled the Zuchid of the higher gromet'y. He 
dei in 178. 
RicutLET ( Cæſar- Peter), the firſt who ever publiſhed 
a dictionary chiefly ſatirical ®; an example more dan- 
 gerous than uſeful. He is alſo the firſt author of a dic- 
tionary in rhimes ; a poor work, which only ſerves to 
ſhew how few good or rich chimes there are in our 
poeſy, and proves the great difficulty there is £0 write 
tolcrable verſe in the French language. N 
RicneLIiev (the Cardinal de). As Louis XIV. was 
born during his miniftry, we ought to claſs among the 
writers of this illuſtrious Age the founder of the F rench 
Academy, and author himſelf of ſeveral Works. He 
framed The Method of Controverſy,” during his exile at 
nates W the alſaſſination of the Marſhals An- 


| 2 - To "whit may be added, cbſemnical 109, T ranflatur 75 3 3 
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cre and Galigai, his protectors. His Principal Points of 
the Catholic Religion, Iuſtructions for. a Chriſtian, and The 
Perfection of a Chriſtian, were Written Ae the ſame 
time. 

It is, however, certain, chat = di d | not t compoſe The 
Perfection of .a Chriſtian at the time that he had the Mar- 
mal of Marillac condemned to death in his own houſe at 
Ruel, and that he was with Marion de POrme in his 
apartment, when the Judges pronounced the ſentence 


dlctated by him. 


There are ſeveral verſes in his Mile. in the alle- 
gorical Tragi-comedy  intitled Europa, and in the 
Tragedy of Mirgmis. It is ſaid that he gave to five dif- 
ferent authors the ſubjects of pieces that were after- 
wards, repreſented at the Cardinal's palace; and that he 
had done better only to have employed Carncille, and 
left the ſubject to his own choice. Bot the belt of his 
works was the dike at Rochelle“. 

The Abbe L'Avocat, Librarian of the Sorbonne, 
pretends, in his 7; borical Di#ionary, that Cardinal 
Richelieu was author of the, Teſtament, which paſſes. un- 
der his name. He thought it was becoming, in him to 
pay ſome reſpect to the memory of the bene factor of the 
Sorbonne; but it was rendering a great diſſervice to his 
memory, to accuſe him of having written a book in 

which there are faults. of every Kind. If, unhappily, a 
Miniſter of State could have been capable of * 5 
ſo wretched a work, all that can be concluded from it is, 
that a man may be a great Miniſter, or rather, a ſuc- 
ceſsful one, with a perfect ignoranęe of the moſt com- 
mon facts, liable to the groſſeſt errors, and apt to form 

the moſt ridiculous projects. It is then to vindicate 
ha memory of Cardinal, Richelieu, to AemQatfrate,. as 
has already been done, that he could not be the autkor 

»of this ſame Teſtament, Which, without his PAINEs, would 

have never Been taken nQuice' of. RT 


. 3 165 Ota om 
9 He ks a ate to hop up Bs Way! of Rochelle, Alt in 
poſſeſſion of the Huguenots, which prevented their being relieved by 
. ea, and enabled Louis XIII. to take the town. * Ce 8 1 Th 
ne 
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The Abbe L Avocat, though he was Librarian of 
the Sorbonne, is deceived i in ſaying, that there was found 
in that” library a manuſcript of this work, with mar- 
ginal notes, in the Cardinal's own hand-writing.” . The 
only manuſcript ſo marked, is one among the collection 
of papers. relative to foreign affairs, and which was not 
placed there till the year 1705. It is not the Teſtament 
that is ſo marked, but a ſuccin& narrative, compoſed by the 
Abbẽ de Bourzeis, to which, a long time after, was added 
this ſurreptitious Teſtament and the very marginal 
notes themſelves, written by the hand of the Cardinal, 
prove that this ſuccinct narrative was not his, as they 
point out the omiſſions of the Abbe de Bourzeis, which 
ſhould be ſupplied. See the 0 to Mr. de F. once- 
magne. N 
Fhere has been red to C Kickelieu, 4 ; 
Hiſtory of a Mother and her Son. This is a recital, falſe 
in many particulars,” of the unhappy: diſputes berween 
Louis XIII. and his mother. This feeble and:maimed 
hiſtory is probably written by Mezeray. But among 
the multitude of books with which the world is at pie. 
ſent encumbered, what ſignifies it from what hand ag 
indifferent one has proceeded ? He died in 1642. 

RIER (Andrew du), Gentleman in Ordinary of the, 
Bedchainber to the King, was a long time employed at 
Conſtantinople, and in Egypt. He has left us a tran- 
flation of the Aroran, and of the Hiſtory of Perfia. 

RIER (Peter du), born at Paris, in 1605. Secretary 
to the King, and Hiſtoriographer of France. He re- 
mained poor all his life, notwithſtanding his appoint- 
ments. He wrote nineteen dramatic pieces, and made 
thirteen tranſlations, which were all of them well re- 
ceived 1 in his time. He died in 1638. N 

Rochzroucavrr (Francis Duke of), born in 1678. 
His Memoirs are read, and his Reflections arc Led by 
heart, He died in 1680 4. 

RonaviT (James), born at Aae aaa He 
abridged and explained, with perſpicuity and method, 
He was of the French School, as it may be ftiled—ove of. theſe 
_ eibellers of mankind who admit no virtue in human nature. Zr. 
Vor. . | | k a * =! ths 
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the philoſophy of Deſcartes. But at preſent that phi. 
loſophy, erroneous almoſt in every thing, has no other 
merit, except that of being oppaked. to the errors of 
the Ancients, He died in 1676, 
Roli (Charles), born at RE in 1661. "He was 
Rector of the Uniyerlity, and the firſt of that Body 
who wrote French with purity and eloquence; though 
the latter volumes of his Ancient Hiſtory, compoſed in 
too great haſte by other hands, are not equal to the 
firſt part, becauſe e de are ſeldom eloquent, and 
Rollia was: they are, however, the beſt en 
that we have in any language. 
His work would have been more Foldabie⸗ if the au- 
chor had been mote of a philoſopher. There are a great 
( ancient . but there are none which ſhew 
that philoſophic ſpirit of inveſtigation which diſtin- 
guiſhes the true from the Fx Iſe, the probable from the 
5 3 and paſſes over every 5 ulcleſs 
to information or reflection. He died in. 1 = 
RoTrov (John), born in 1609, the 3 of the 
Theatre. The firſt Scene, and a part of the fourth Act, 
of his Menceſſaus, a Tragedy, are maſter: piecæs. Corneille 
called him his father. But we know how much the ſon 
celled the father, HMencgſſaut Was not bed 
[oth after the Cid. He died in 1630. 
Rouss Au (Jobn- Baptiſt), born at ee in 1650, 
Good verſes, great faults, and long misfortunes, have 
rendered him famous. We muſt either impute to him 
_ the 5 Which cauſed his baniſhment ; couplets in 


1 * 3 


; - the ſame ſtile with many others which;he'acknow edged, 


| or brand the two Tribunals which decreed againſt h im. 


- Not but that two Tribunals, or even a'more numerous 
body, might have unanimouſly committed as violent 
acts of. injuſtice, where a ſpirit of party Peevails; and 
there was, a powerful party py... againſt Rouſſeau. 
Few men ever excited, or ſuſtained, mate enmity. The 

2 whole Public roſe up 19 him till His 1 ment, 


© * He wrote alſo ſome philoſophical works bim felf, eh | have 
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the philoſophy of Deſcartes. But at preſent that phi. 
loſophy, erroneous almoſt in every thing, has no other 
merit, except that of being oppoſed to the errors of 
the Ancients. He died in 1675, 

- RoLLiy (Charles), born at Paris, in 1661. He was 
Rector of the Univerſity, and the firſt of that Body 
who wrote French with purity and eloquence; though 
the latter volumes of his Ancient Hiſtory, compoſed in 
too great haſte by other hands, are not equal to the 
firſt part, becauſe HE Tat are ſeldom eloquent, and 
Rollin was: they are, however, the beſt compilation 
that: we have d any languagmmmee. 
HFlis work would have been more valuable, if the au- 
thor had been mote of a philoſopher. There are a great 
many ancient hiſtories, but there are none which ſhew 
that philoſophic ſpirit of inveſtigation which diſtin- 
guiſhes the true from the falſe, © e- prodable from the 
improbable, and paſſes over every gitcumſtance uſeleſs 


* 


to information or reflection. He died in 1 — —= ! 

_ RoTrov (John), born in 1609, the founder of the 
Theatre. The firſt Scene, and a part of the fourth Act, 
of his ¶ enceſſaus, a Tragedy, aremaſter-pieces. Corneille 


called him his father. But we know how: much the ſon 
_ excelled: the father, Mencgſſaut was not . compoſed 
till after the Cid. He died in 16. 
„Rousszau (Jobn- Baptiſt), born at Paris; in 1650. 
Good verſes, great faults, and long misfortunes, have 
rendered him famous. We muſt either impute to him 
the couplets which cauſed his baniſhment; couplets in 
- the ſame ſtile wWith many others which he acknowledged, 


3% 


dcr brand the twa-Tribunals which decreed againſt him, 


Not but that two Tribunals, or even a more numerous 
body, might have. unanimouſly. committed as violent 
acts of injuſtice, where, a ſpirit of party prevails; and 
there was. a powerful party 8 againſt Rouſſeau. 

Few men ever excited, or ſuſtained, more enmity. The 
© whole Public roſe up againſt; him till his baniſhmenr, 
le wrote alſo ſome philoſophical works hini{dlf, "which | have 
merit. They are againſt ſubſtantial ſorms, againſt the attriba g 


"of ſouls te the | bruce creation, and againſt phyſical actidents. 
Traaſſatar. k e | 5 
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and even for ſome years after; but, at length, the ſuc- 
ceſs of La Motte, his rival, the reception he met with, 
h's reputation, which was thought net the arts he 
made uſe of to eſtabliſh to himſelf a ſort of ſovereignty 
in literature, provoked all the men of letters to revolr 
againſt him, and reconciled them again to Rouſſeau, 
whom they ſtood in no awe of. They brought over 
moſt of the Public to his ſide. La Matte appeared to 
them too happy, becauſe he was rich, and in favour. 
But they forgot that this man was blind, and labouring 
under diſeaſe. They. conſidered Rouſſeau only as an 
unfortunate exile, without reflecting that it is a greater 
misfortune to be blind and diſeaſed, than to live at 
Vienna or Bruſſels. They were both, in truth, very 
unhappy; the one by nature, and the other from the 
unlucky circumſtance which occaſioned his ſentence; 
and both together ſerve to ſhew how much injuſtice 
there is in Mankind, how capricious they are in their 
judgments, and what folly it is to be over anxious about 
their opinions. He died at Bruſſels, in 1740. 

Rouſſeau had neither humour, nor grace, nor ſe- 
timent, nor invention, in any of his works. He could 
turn a ſtanza, or a looſe epigram, tolerably well; 
but his epiſtles are written with an iron pen dipt in the 
moſt loathſome gall“. He calls the Meſdemoiſelles 
Louvancourt, who were three lovely ſiſters, a trio of 
fierce wolves.. He calls the Counſellor of State M. Rou- 
ile, a biting, ſnappiſo, clowniſh jack-pudding, after hav- 
ing been profuſe in his encomiums on him in a former 
very indifferent ode. The epithets of raſcals, ſcoundrels, 
&c. tarniſh his epiſtles. We ſhould certainly maintain 
a ſpirited demeanour towards our enemies; but ſuch 
ſcurrilicy as this, without the leaſt wit or humour, 
ſnews the reverſe of a noble ſoul. 

As to the couplets which drove him into baniſhment, 
ſce the articles La MoTTzs and SauRIN. . 

It mult be ſufficient here to obſerve, that Rouſſeau 
having confeſſed he had written five of thoſe unfortunate 


A ſtrange metaphor, 7 ane, Fed 4 
. | k 2 couplets, 
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couplets, was guilty of all the others, in the opinion of 
all his judges, and of all impartial men. His condu& 
after his condemnation is far from being any proof in 
his favour. There are letters yet extant from the Sieur 
Medine of Bruſſels, in one of which, dated May 7, 
1737, are theſe words: © Rouſſeau had no other table 
* but mine, no other aſylum but my houſe; he Kfſſed 
and embraced me a hundred times the very day that 
< he preſſed my creditors to arreſt me.? 

Add to this a pilgrimage he went to Our Lady of 

Hall, and then judge whether his denial of the coupler 
is to be credited upon his own aſſeveration. 
Rue (Charles de la), born in 1643. A Jeſuit. A 
French and Latin poet, and a preacher. He was one 
of thoſe who were employed upon the books intitled 
the Dauphins*, for the education of Monſeigneur. 
Virgil was the author that fell to his lot. 

He wrote ſeveral Tragedies and Comedies. His Tra- 
gedy of Sylla was offered to the Theatre, but refuſed. He 
compoſed another, called Lyſimachus. It is believed 
that he wrote great part of the Adriana, He lived in 
cloſe intimacy with Baron, the actor, from whom he 
learned to declaim. There are two ſermons of his that 
were much extolled ; one called the Dying Sinner, and 
the other the Dead Sinner. It was advertiſed when he 
was to preach them. He died in 1725. 

RVUIN ART (Thierry), a Benedictine, who died in 1707. 
He was a laborious critic. He ſupported the argument 
againſt Dodwell F, that © the Church had, in its pri- 
— mitive times, a prodigious multitude of martyrs.“ 
Perhaps he did not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the martyrs 
from thoſe who died according to the common fate of 
mortality; the perſecutions on the ſcore of religion, from 
thoſe that arole from political motives. Be that as 
it will, he is reckoned among the learned men of his 
time. 

It was principally in this age that the Benedictines 
made the moſt profound reſearches ; as Martene upon 


An edition of the Claſſics noted J ſum Delphini,  Tranſlazer. 
2.4 77 5 8 deillical writer. this: ee P2USTR I | 
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the ancient rites of ha Church; Tuillier and many 
others alſo finiſhed the raking out of the aſhes the 
rubbiſh of the middle age. This was, beſides, a new 
ſort. of ſtudy, which was peculiar to the Age of Louis 
XIV. and 1t was n in F rance that the Benedictines 
; excelled in it. 

SABLIERE (Antony ds Hambodillet de la). His ma- 
; drigals are written with an art which excludes not the 


| natural. He died In 1680. 
c Sacy LE, MiAiTRE (Louis-Iſaac), born in 16 13. One 
of the good Writers of Port-Royal: The Bible of Roy- 


; aumont was his, and a T; ranflation of the Comedies of Te- 
rence. He died in 1684. 

His brother, Antony le Maitre, retired like him to 

1 Port-Royal. He had been a barriſter, and was thought 


to be a man of great eloquence; but he was deemed 
ſo no longer after he had Poe to the vanity of print- 
ing his pleadings, _ 
4 There was another Sacy, A lawyer, and of the 
1 French Academy, but of another family, who gave 
us a very good tranſlation of Plity's Letters, in 1701. 


i SAGE (Le), born in 1667. His novel of Gi Blas is 

4 {till read, becauſe it is written alf. He died 

d in 1747 

0 SAINT-AULAIRE da Tk de Beaupoil, Mar- 

quis of). It is a very. ſingular thing, that the belt 
verſes which he has left us were written when he was 


ls above ninety years of age. He. ſcarcely ever cultivated 
his talents for poetry till he was paſt ſixty, like the 
1 Marquis de la Fare +: 

Among the firſt verſes that were known to be his, 


* were the following, which had been before airipumnd 
5s to La Fare. 5 rea N | 
4A | O Muſe lege ire & wo | - | 8 
/ / Qui fur le dene d' Helicon . 
13 Vuintes offrir au vieil Anacr&@n © 
| Cet art charmant, cet art — | 
eq | _Qurfait rendre douce & tranquile 
In 5 Ret plus incommode ſaiſon; 
\ | | . | Vous 
or. * He wrote alſo.The Bachelor of Salamanca 3 ; The Devil on two 


Sticks, as Le Diable Boitrux is vilely tranſlated ; New Adventures wf 
hg Don Quixote, &. Tran/lator; 
, + See the article under hisname, in this catalogue of authors, Ibid, 
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Vous qui de tant de fleurs ſur le parnaſſe ẽcloſes 

Orniez a ſes,cotes les graces & le ris, LES -Þ 
Et qui cachiez ſes cheveux pris 10 i: o9 
Sous tant de couronnes de roſes, &C., 


Thou light and airy Muſe ſo pleaſing, : Ls | 
Who on the top of Helicon | | 
Inſpired the Old Anacreon © 

. Wii love and revelry unceaſing; 8 

Which thawed in ancient blood the froſt, | 

Nor let an inch of life be loſt. : 
Who culled the flow'rs from ſweet Parnaſfle, 

Before his mirth and graces ſtrewn, 
And chaplets on his head did place, 

Nor let his filver locks be ſhewn, Ec. | 


425 


It was vpon this piece that he was received into the 
Academy; yet Boileau refuſed him his vote on this 
very account. He died in 1742, at near a hundred, 
ſome ſay a hundred and two. 

One day, at the age of ninety-five, he fapy ed with 
the Ducheſs of Maine. She called him Apollo, and 
aſked him to reveal to her ſome ſecret or other; to 
which he replied, extempore, | 


La Divinité quĩ samuſe 

A me demander mon ſecret, 
Si j etais Apollon, ne ſerait point ma Mole, 
Elle ſerait Theus, & le j Jour fi nirait. 


Ks 


The Goddeſs who now ſtrives to gain. 2 
A ſecret that I would retain; | "I 
Were I Phoebus, I'd refuſe | 
E'er to conſecrate my Muſe ; 
As Thetis ſhe ſhould rule the ſea, 
And aſe. Pd cloſe the En gering Mee. 


ok, 13 10 much younger, wrote many things 
not ſo pretty. If the Greeks had had writers among them 
equal to our good authors, they. might have been ill 
more vain, and we ſhould applaud them now with yet 
more reaſon. 

Salix TE-MaR TRE. This family has been more than 
2 century fertile in good. Authors. The  firit, 

| Charles 
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Charles de Sainte-Marthe, was eloquent, for his time 
HE f c ˙·ꝛ]¶ 
Scevola, nephew to Charles, diſtinguiſned himſelf 
both in letters and in public life. It was he that re- 
duced Poitiers under the ſovereignty of Henry IV. He 
died at Loudun, in 1623, and the famous Urban Gran- 
dier pronounced his funeral oration ®. 
Abel de Sainte-Marthe, his ſon, cultivated letters, 
like his father, and died in 1652. His ſon, named al- 
ſo Abel, purſued his paths. He died in 1706. 
Scevola and Lewis de Sainte-Marthe, twin-bro- 
thers, ſons of the firſt Scevola, and both buried'in' the 
ſame tomb, in Paris, at St. Severin's, were illuſ- 
trious in Literature. They compoſed together the Gai. 
lia Chriſtiana, FTT... ĩͤ UL AED! > pn 
Denis de Sainte-Marthe, their brother, finiſhed 
this work, and died at Paris, in 1723. 
Peter Scevola de Sainte-Marthe, eldeſt brother 
to the laſt Scevola, was Hiſtoriographer of France, 
and died in 1690, noni ee, 
SainT-EvREMOND (Charles), born in Notmandy in 
1613. A voluptuous moral, letters written to perſons 
belonging to the Court at a time when the word Court 
was onus with an emphaſis by all the world, and ſome 
indifferent lines, which are called familiar'verſes,:; writ-- 
ten in illuſtrious ſocieties z/ all theſe; with à good ſhare: 
of wit, contributed to the reputation of his works. 
A perſon named Des Maiſeaux publiſhed them, with! 
a life of the Author prefixed, which of itſelf is a lange 
volume; and in this great folio there are not four intereſt- 
ing pages. It is only ſwelled with the ſame patticulars 


o 


that are to be found in the works of Saint Erremond. 


This is a piece of Bookſellers craft, and an abuſe of the 
office of Editor. It is by ſuch artifices that they have 
contrived to multiply volumes to infinity, without in- 
creaſing knowledge.. 05553049 23 597 einne 

His baniſhment, his philoſophy, and his writings, ate 
ſufficiently known, When they aſked him, on his 
He publiſhed ſeveral! pieces of poetry; but his beſt work was one 
filed Pardotrophia; ſen de Puerorum Educations. Tranſl. 
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death-bed, whether he would not reconcile * himſelf? 
he anſwered, « ] wiſh I could reconcile myſelf to a good 
« appetite.” . He lies interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
among the Kings and iltuſtrious Perſonages of England. 
He died in 1703. 

SainT-Pavin (Denis Sanguin de). He was one 
among thoſe men of merit whom Deſpreaux confounded 
in his Satire with the bad Writers. The little we have 
of his is thought to be compoſed with taſte and delica- . 
cy. His ow merit is ſhewn by the Epitaph made 
for him by Fieubet, the Maſter of Ren, one of 
be molt poliſhed Wits of the Age. 


Sous ce 8 git Saint-Payin; | Wt 
Donne des larmes à ſa fin. 1G ST? 
Tu fus de ſes amis peut-etre ? 
Fleure ton ſort & le ſien: „„ 
Tu n'en fus pas? pleure le tien, ie 
Paſſant, d'avoir 1 d'en Etro, : 


St. Pavin here is 1114 in duſt ; - . 
Grieve for his death all Readers muſt ; 
For thoſe who knew him loſt a treaſare.” | 
And thoſe who did not miſſed a cee 


He died in 1670. 

'SarnT-PigrRE (Caſtel Abbe ide ), a en of 
Normandy, who, though he had but a moderate for- 
rune, ſhared it for ſome time with the celebrated Varig- 


non and Fontenelle. He was a great political writer. 


The beſt definition that could be given in general of 
his works, is what was ſaid of them by Cardinal Du 
Bois, that they were the dreams of a good Citizen.” 

He had the fimplicity to repeat over and over again 
the moſt trivial maxims of morals; and from a ſimilar 
ſimplicity, uſed to propoſe impoſũible things as practica- 
ble. He was forever inſiſting on the project of a per- 
© petual peace, and of a ſort of Parliament of Europe, 
which he called the European Diet T. 


2A clerical expreſſion for contrition, and making peace with ones 


conſcience. Tran/laror. 


+ On the model, I ſuppoſe, of the famous Council of the ie ; 
tions, in in Ancient E and which availed, them not. Ibia. 


A part 
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A part of this. ſame chimerical ſcheme was ** to 
Henry IV.; and the Abbe de St. Pierre, the better to 
108 his whimſey, pretended that this European Dier , 
had been approved of and digeſted by the Dauphin 
Duke of Burgundy, and that the plan had been found 
among the papers of that Prince. 
This fiction he ſuffered to paſs, in order the better to 
recommend his project; although he honeſtly. acknow - 
ledged the letter in which Cardinal Fleury replied to his 
Propoſition, * You have forgotten, Sir, one prelimi- 
« nary article in your ſcheme; the commencing wick 
« ſending a ſufficient corps of Miſſionaries to diſpoſe 
< the hearts and minds of the 01. Potentates in Eu- 
& rope to accept it.. | 
However, the Abbe de Saint Pierre was a very uſeful 
man. He greatly contributed towards the delivering 
France from̃ the tyranny of arbitrary taxation. Hle 
wrote, and otherwiſe exerted himſelf againſt it. 82 
He was unanimouſſy expelled from the French Aca- 72 
demy, for haying, under the Regency of the Duke of 
Orleans, preferred a little too uncouthly, in his Poli. 
nodia, the eſtabliſhment of Councils, to the manner ot 
overning by Louis XIV. Protector of the Academy. 5 
i was Cardinal de Polignac who made intereſt to have 
him excluded, and carried his point. What is very. , 
extraordinary is, that at that very time the Cardinal de 
Polignac had conſpired againſt the 1 5 ; and that 
this Prince, who gave apartments in his Palace to Saint 
Pierre, and who had all his family in his ſervice, ſuffer- 
ed this excluſion to take place. The Abbe de Saint 
Pierre never complained of this injuſtice; but continu- 
ed ſtill to live, as a Philoſopher, with thoſe very een. 
who had voted againſt him. „„ 
Boyer, formerly Biſhop of Mirepoix, his own fellow- 1 0 
ſtudent, prevented his elogy from being pronounced at 1 
his death, in the Academy, according to cùſtom. Thoſe | 
fading flowers ſtrewn over the grave of an Academician, 
add nothing either to his fame or merit; but the refuſal 
of chem p was an inſult; and the ſeryices which the Abbe 


de Saint 
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de Saint Pierre had rendered to the world, with his in- 
tegrity, and gentleneſs of manners, well deſerved ano- 
ther ſort of treatment. V 
He died in 1743, at the age of eighty-two. A few 
days before his death, I aſked him what he thought 
about that event: to which he replied, * As of a 
« journey into the country.“ rare ect 


* 
* 


The moſt ſingular tract among his works, is on the 
future annihilation of Mahometaniſm. He ſays that 4 
time will come, when reaſon will prevail among inen 
over ſuperſtition. Mankind will then, ſays he, begin 
to comprehend, that reſignation, decency, and good 
works, are ſufficient to recommend us to God. Tis 

impoſſible, he goes on, that a book wherein falſe pro- 
poſitions are found to be given for true ones, abſurdities 
are oppoſed to common ſenſe, and praiſes beſtowed upon 
unjuſt actions, could be a revelation derived from a per- 
fect Being. He ſuppoſes that in abovt. five hundred 

years the human underſtanding, even in the moſt illite- 
rate, will view the Alcoran in its true light; that even 
the Grand Mufti himſelf, and the Cadis alſo, will — * 


brought to reflect, that it muſt be their own intereſt to 


undeceive the world, and to render themſelves more ne- 
ceſſary and more reſpectable, in rendering religion 
%%% c 
In his annals of Louis XIV. he ſays, that the State 
ought to annex lodges to Bedlam for the reception of 
intolerant Theologiſts; and that it would be fair 
go to expole this ſpecies of wicked folly upon the 
* ee e eee e ee 
8 (Denis); born in 1626. A Counſellor of the 
Parliament of Paris, He was the firſt projector of Lite- 
rary Journals, which Bayle afterwards perfected; bur 
which have been ſince diſgraced by ſome ſimilar works 
ſet on foot by ſeveral mercenary Bookſellers, in imita- 
tion of them, and which a parcel of 'obſcure Writers 
have ſtuffed with falſe extracts, inſignificant” articles, 
and heaps of lies. | | a, 
In fine, it has at length obtained into a ſort” of trade 
of praiſes and cenſures, eſpecially in the periodical Re- 
VIEWS 3 
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views; and Literature has fallen into the greateſt con- 
tempt by ſuch infamous practices. He died in 1669. 
SANDRA bz CoveTrrs, horn at Mohtargis, in 1644. 
His name is only inſerted here to inform the French, 
but more eſpecially foreigners, how little credit is to be 
given to all thoſe falſe Memoirs which are generally 
printed in Holland. Courtils was one of the moſt cul. 
pable writers in this way. He overflowed Europe with 
fictions, under the titlè of Private Hiſtories. It was a 
ſcandalous thing for a man who was a Captain in the 
Regiment of Champagne, to go into Holland, to ſell a 
parcel of inventions as facts toithe Bookſellers. | 
He and his imitators, who have compoſed ſo many 
libels againſt their own country, againſt good Princes 
who ſcorned to revenge it, and aj inſt private perſons 
who could” not; have deſeryed df EXecration of the 
Public. LOSE hath 
He wrote 7 be Condus of Frante Ante tbe Patte of NM. 
meouen, and The Anſwer to the ſame book. The State 
of "France under Lows XIII. and Louis XIV. The Con- 
duft of Mars in the War with Holland. The Amorous In- 


trigues of the Great Altander. The Amorous Intripues of 


Rauer The Life of Tureme. "The Life of Are 
Coligni. Te Memoirs of Rochefort, of Arlagnan, of, 
Monbrun, of Vordac, and of the Marquis. du Frene , 
as alſo, The' Political Teſtament © of Colbert, and va- 
rious - other works which have amuled and deceived 
the ignorant; 

He has been IE bye Authors of choſe ted} 
ble pamphlets written againſt France, The Gleaner, The 
PFault-finder, &c. wretched" productions, inſpired by 
Tees, dictated by ſtupidity and a diſpoſition to ly. 

, and hardly'read even by the ſcum of the people. 

He died ar Paris in 1712. 
SaxLgQuE (Louis), = reguizt Canon, and a Poet that 
has written ſome tolerable verſes, It was one of the 
effects of the Age of Louis XIV. to produce an infinite 
number of middling Poets, in whoſe writings ſome ap- 
py lines are to be found, which, however, are more ow. 


ing to temporary circumſtances than to any efforts of 
genius. He died in 1714. 
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SANSON (Nicholas), hoop at Abbeville, in 1600. 
| The father of Geography before William de PIſle. He 
died in 1667. He left two ſons behind * who in- 
herited his merit. 14 
SANTEUIL.. (John-Baptiſt), born at P in 8 
He paſſed for an excellent Latin poet, if that could be, 
without being able to write a line of French verſe. His 
Hymns are ſung in our churches. As I never lived with 
Mecænas between Virgil and Horace, I cannot be able 
to pronounce whether theſe Hymns are. ſo good as they. 
are ſaid to be; whether, for example, Orbis redemptor 
nunc 495 be not a e pay, on words. I Gs 


rn 


12 


| SARRASIN OF BE born near 9 in 8 
has written Agrecably, | both in Proſe and verſe. He, 
died in 1635 *. 

SAVARY (- James); born in 1622. The firſt who wrote 
on the ſubject of Commerce. He had been a long time 
himſelf a merchant. The Council conſulted him upon 
the Ordonnance of 1670, and he drew up almoſt all the 
articles of it. The Dictionary of Commerce we have 
of his, and of his brother \ Fra Canon of St. 
Maur, was a work both uſeful and new. But ſuch 
books are to be looked upon in the ſame light with the 
intereſts of Princes, which generally vary. in leſs than 
half a century. The objects and the channels, the 
gains and the policies of commerce, are not now what. 
they were in the days of Savary. He died in 1690. 
SAUMAISE (Claudius), born in Burgundy, i in 1588, He 
retired to Leyden, in order to enjoy his liberty. He was 
a man of very great erudition. It is ſaid that Cardinal 

Richelieu offered him a penſion of twelve, thouſand 


® There. is an affecting anecdote related of his 3 He bad 
ſome way diſpleaſed the Prince of Conti, to whom he had been pri- 
vate Secretary, and was diſmiſſed his ſervice, The grief for having 
offended his patron, not for the loſs of his employ, ſo preyed upon his 
fpirits, that he died ſoon of a broken heart, What is the reaſon that 


our ſympathy is more ſtrongly moved towards ſuch an object, go 10 
one broke on the wheel? Franflater. 
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francs *, to return to France, on condition that he 
would write in favour of his Miniſtry, and alſo compoſe 
his life; but that Saumaiſe loved his liberty too well, 
and hated him too much, whom he conſidered as the 
greateſt enemy to that very liberty, to accept the offer, 
The King of England, Charles II. employed him to 
compoſe The Cry of the Royal Blood againſt the Parricides 
of Charles I.; but the work did not anſwer the reputa- 
tion of its author. Milton, author of a barbarous 
poem on the ſtory of Adam's Apple, and the model of 
all the barbarous poems framed upon the hiſtories of the 
Old Teſtament, anſwered Saumaiſe; but refuted him as a 
fierce beaſt combats a ſavage. Theſe two pieces of 
diſguſting pedantry are fallen into oblivion; but the 
names of their authors have not yet periſhed. He died. 
in 1683 T7. e | 
SAURIN (James), born at Nimes, in 1677. He was 
reckoned the beſt preacher of the Reformed Churches. 
It was, however, objected to him, in common with 
his brotherhood, that he dealt too much in what was 
called the refugee ſtile. 5 It is difficult,” he might ſay, 
perhaps, for thoſe who have ſacrificed their country 
* to their religion, to be able to ſpeak their language 
* with purity,” &c. but in his time the French tongue 
was not impured in Holland, as it is at preſent. Bayle 
had nothing of the refugee ſtile in any of his writings. 
He offended not by a familiarity of expreſſion, ' which 
ſometimes ſinks into vulgarity Tf. | | 
The faults in the language of the Calviniſt Preachers, 
aroſe from their copying the incorrect expreſſions of the 


The ſame as Livres, which were of the value of twenty-pence at 
that time Tranſlator, | | 
t + M. Voltaire ſeems to have underſtood Milton as little as he did 
Shakeſpeare, clafling them both under the title of barbarous Poets. He 
was himſelf rather a man of talents and a lively imagination, than of 
taſte. or genius. I leave the critical Reader to note the diſtinction. 
He was not original in any thing; and his beſt things are but ſecond. 
beſt, With regard to Milton, it fatisfies me that Addiſon differed 
from him, toto Parnaſſo. See my Nate under the article Perrault, Tranft. 
1 This phraſe is itſelf in the very ftile he is reprehending, I have 
therefore made uſe of it by way of exemplifying the paſlage, bid, 
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firſt reformers. Beſides, moſt of them having been 
bred at Saumur, in Poitou, in Dauphiny, or in Lan- 
guedoc, retained the vicious manner of ſpeech. of the 
Provincials. | 4 
They created for 83 a place of Miniſter to the 
Nobleſſe at the Hague. He was a learned man, and 
addicted to pleaſure. He died in 1730. . 
Savkin (Joſeph), born near Orange in 1659, of the 
Academy of Sciences. He was a kind of univerſal ge- 
nius; but there remain to us of his works only ſome 
extracts from the Journal de Savans, ſome memoirs of 
mathematics, and his famous Fadtum againſt Rouſſeau“. 
This proſecution, ſo unhappily memorable, brought 
him into note the remainder of his life, but ſerved alſo to 
raiſe up againſt him the moſt infamous accuſations. 
Rouſſeau, exiled to Switzerland, and knowing that his 
enemy had been Paſtor of the Reformed Church at 
Bercher, in the Bailiwick of Yverdun, employed the 
moſt malignant aſſiduity to procure teſtimonies 
againſt him. It is neceſſary here to mention that Jo- 
ſeph Saurin, diſguſted with his Miniſtry, and wholly 
occupied with philoſophy and ' mathematics, had pre- 
ferred France, his native country, the city of Paris, . 
and the Academy of Sciences, to the village of Bercher. 
In order to effect this exchange, he was obliged to 
return again into the boſom of Mother Church, and he 
recanted accordingly in the year 1690. The Biſhop of 
Meaux, Boſſuet, thought he had converted a Parſon, but 
he had only mended the ſmall fortune of a philoſopher. 
Saurin happened to return to Switzerland, ſeveral years 
after, to recover ſome effects of his wife, whom he had 
alſo perſuaded to quit the reformed religion. The Ma- 
giſtrates ordered him to be arreſted there, as an apoſtate 
Paſtor, who had ſeduced his wife to apoſtatize e 
All this paſſed in 1712, after the unlucky proſecu- 
tion of Rouſſeau ; and Rouſſeau was at Soleure +, Juſt 


 * See the articles La MoTTe HouvDarT and W Tranſl. 
+ Soleure or Solothurn, a town of Switzerland, in a Canton of the 


fame name, Weareto ſuppoie this the place where Saurin was atreſt- 
ed. id. 
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at that time; and it was then that the vileſt libels were 
deviſed againſt Saurin. There were former crimes of 
a long ſtanding charged upon him, which would have 
deſerved hanging, had they been true; and they even 
Raa e old letter, ſaid to be his, in which he had 
himſelf made a confeſſion of his crimes to a Paſtor who 
was one of his friends. In fine, to compleat his igno- 
miny, they had the cruel baſeneſs to procure theſe im- 
putations and this letter to be inſerted in the Supple- 
ments of Bayle and of Moreri; a new method maliciouſly 
invented of poſting a man throughout Europe; a ſhock - 
ing degradation of literature, toconverta Dictionary into 
a criminal regiſtry ; and to ſully with culprit allegations 
thoſe pages which ought to be ſacred to the ſciences. - 
Certainly this never was the deſign of the firſt au- 
thors of theſe Archives of Literature, which have been 
ſince diſgraced by ſo many Appendixes, equally erro- 
' neous and contemptible, The art of writing has be- 
come, in many countries, a ſcandalous trade, in which 
a parcel of Bookſellers, who can ſcarcely read them- 
ſelves, traffic for lies, ſcandal, and other traſh, ar ſo 
much per ſheet, with a ſett of mercenary ſcribblers, wha 
have reduced literature to a level with the meaneſt pro- 
feſſions. It ſhould never be permitted, at leaſt, to in- 
ſert charges of a criminal nature into a Dictionary, and 
to aſſume the province of an accuſer, without legal 
proofs for conviction. 1287905 5 
l happened to have an opportunity myſelf of examin- 
ing into theſe accuſations againſt Joleph Saurin; I 
ſpoke to the Lord of the Village of Bercher, where 
Saurin had been Paſtor; I made inquiry about him 
from all the family of that gentleman; and both 
he and every one of his connections and dependants 
not only aſſured me that they had never leen the letter 
imputed to Saurin, but expreſſed the warmeſt reſent- 
ment againſt the ſcandalous abuſe of him, which the 
Supplements to Bayle and Moreri had publiſhed to the 
world: and this juſt indignation, which they 9 
CVVT „ beſdre 
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before me, ought to paſs as his gucke. in every in- 
genuous mind 8. | 

I have likewiſe in my feMon the atteſtations of 
three Paſtors, declaring the Letter charged upon Sau- 
rin to be a forgery, and that it was merely an effect of 
the invidious calumny that men of letters are too fre- 
quently apt to throw out againſt each other. 

Joſeph Saurin died in 1737, like an intrepid philoſo- 
pher, who was ſenſible of the worthleſſneſs of all the 

offefſions in life, and full of the profoundeſt contempr 

for all thoſe vain. prejudices, thoſe fruitleſs diſputes, 
| thoſe erroneous opinions, which ſuperadd a weight to 
the already numberleſs evils of human life. 
Joſeph Saurin has left a ſon behind him of real merit, 
author of the Tragedy of Spartacus, in which there are 
paſſages comparable to ſome of the beſt in Corneille. 

SAuveuR (Joſeph), born at Ea Fleche in 1653. He 
taught himſelf the Elements of Geometry, without a 
tutor. He was one of the firſt who calculated the dia 
at the games of chance. He ſaid, that whatever any one 
man can do in mathematics, any other might be capable 
of doing allo. This maxim, however, is to be re- 
ſtricted to the practice or ſcientific part, and cannot ex- 
tend to the inventive faculties. He had been dumb till 

he was ſeven years old. He died in 1716. 

'' ScarRon (Paul), born in 1398, and ſon of a Privy- 
Counſellor. His Dramatic Pieces are rather Farces than 
Comedies. His Virgil Traveſtie was excuſable only in 
a buffoon. His  Theatriza] Novel + is almoſt the ſole 
work of his that readers of any taſte can bear ſtill to 
peruſe ; but they can only conſider ir as a lively, amu- 


fing, and middling Pala mande. Boileau predicted this 


future character of it. He died in 1660. 
SCUDER1, (George de) born at Havre-de-Grace in 
160g. He was patroniſed by Cardinal Richelieu, and 
for ſome time balanced the reputation of Corneille. His 
name is more known than his works, He died in 
1667. 


See the note at the end of the article of La Mikey Wing gl 
+ The French title is Remen Comigue, which the ignorant Tranſla» 
tor te ndered literally, Comical Romances, T1 ranſlater. 5 
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SCUDERI (Magdalen) was ſiſter to George, and born 


at Havre in 1607; better known, at preſent, from ſome 


pretty verſes which remain of her's, than by her great 
folio Romances of Clelia and of Cyrus. 
Louis XIV. gave her a penſion, and always diſtin- 


guiſhed her. She was the firſt perſon that obtained the 
prize of Eloquence founded by t the ger She di- 


ed in 1701. 

 StcRars (John), born at "Can in 1625. Niaderoi- 
ſelle » uſed to call him a ſort of Genius; but he was a 
real one, and a perſon of true erudition, He was obli- 


ged to quit the ſervice of that Princeſs, for having op- 


poſed her marriage with the Count de Lauſun. 

His Elogies and his Tray/lation of Virgil were once held 
in eſteem ; but are never read now. It is remarkable, 
however, that part of the lines of the Pharſalia of Bre- 
bœuf are ſtill remembered, and not one of the Eneid of 
Segrais ; yet Boileau praiſed Segrais, and abuſed. Bre- 
bœuf. He died in 1701 F. 

SEN Au (John Francis), born in 1601. General of 
the Oratory. A preacher, who was, in compariſon with 
Father Bourdaloue, what Rotrou was, compared to Cor- 
neille. He is reckoned among the firſt reſtorers of elo- 


quence, rather than one of the ſmall number of thoſe . 


that were really eloquent themſelves, He died in 1692. 

Senecar, firſt Valet-de-chambre to Maria-Thereſa, 
A poet of a moſt ſingular imagination. His tale of Kai- 
mac, excepting a few paſſages, is a diſtinguiſhed work. 
It is an example to ſhew that a ſtory may be very well 
told in a different manner from La Fontaine. 

It is remarkable that this piece, the beſt he ever wrote, 
1s the only one that 1s not to be found in the collection 
of his writings. There are alſo, in his Labours 2 Apol- 
lo, many new and ſingular beauties, 


Sevicne (Maria de Rabutin), born in 1626. Her 


Letters, filled with anecdotes, written with freedom, 
and in a ſtile that both animates and paints, are the beſt 


6 Mademaifell de Montpenfier, ſtiled Mademos/elit alone, by way of 
diſtinction, as the Dauphin is called Monfeigneur. Tranſlator, 
I See the note upon the article of La Fay EITE. lJeid, 
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criticiſm * that can be made upon thoſe ſtudied epiſtles 

ſtill aiming at wit, and yet more upon thoſe framed ones, 

which would imitate the epiſtolary ſtile, in diſplaying 

. falſe ſentiments, and relating feigned ſtories to imaginary | 

correſpondents,  _ 

It is a pity, however, that ſhe happened abſolutely to 
have no manner of taſte, that ſhe could not do Juſtice to 
Racine, and that ſhe compared the Funeral Oration pro- 

nounced by Maſcaron upon Turenne, to the great mal- 
ter-piece of Flechier. She died in 1696. 

Silva, aJew of Bourdeaux, and a celebrated Phyſician 
at Paris, wrote a book, much approved of, upon the ar- 
ticle of Bleeding; but had a character ſuperior to his 
writings. He was one of thoſe Phyſicians whom Moliere 

neither could, nor dared, render ridiculous. He died 
about the year 1746. | 

Sto (Richard), born in 1638, of the Oratory. He 
was an excellent critic. His Hiſtory of the Origin and 
Progreſs of the Ecclefiaſtical Revenues ;, his Critical Hiſtory 
of the Old Teſtament, c. are read by all the learned. 
He died at Dieppe, in 1712. 

S1RMOND (James), a Jeſuit, born about the year 
1559. He was one of the moſt learned and moſt ami- 
able men of his time. One ſcarcely knows that he 
was Confe ſſor to Louis XIII. becauſe it was difficult to 
ſpeak of him at all, in ſo difficult a ſituation. He 
was choſen by the Pope, preferably to all the Italian 
Literati, to compoſe the Preface to the Collection of the 
Councils. His numberleſs works were held in great 
eſteem, but are very little read now. He died in 

1631. 

SixMOND (John), nephew to the former. He was 
Hiſtoriographer of France, with the commiſſion of Coun- 

ſellor of State, which was generally annexed to that of 

fice. One of his principal works was the life of Car- 
dinal Amboiſe, which he undertook, merely in order to 
prove that Miniſter inferior to Cardinal Ric helieu, his 


* By the 4 Criticiſm muſt be meant a N or r model, to com- 
pare other collections of familiar epiſtles with. The expreſſion, how- 
ever, is unwatrantable. 7 ranſlator. 
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Beh He was one of the firſt members of the Aca- 
\ ho He died 1 in 1649. 


One of theft who have had the ith of Tae: 
of France, He had been an old friend of Pope Cle- 
ment IX: before his exaltation, and receiving but light 
tokens of that Pontiff's liberality afterwards, wrote him 
this Billet: Holy father, you only give ruffles to one 
who has ne ſhirt.“ He had a ſmattering in various 
kinds, of Sciences. He died in 1670, SHR, IOC. 

Svzx (the Counteſs. Henrietta de Coligni de la), ce- 
lebrated ifi her time for her wit and poetry. She turned 
Catholic, merely becauſe her huſpand was a Huguenot; 
and tren ſeparated from him; in order, as Queen Chriſ- 
tina ſaid, that ſhe might never ſee his face again, either 
in this world or the next *. She died in 16. 

Tal EMANT (Francis), born at Rochelle in end. 
The ſecond tranſlator of Plutarch. He died in 1693. 
 TaLlLeMant (Paul), born at Paris, in 1642. Al- 

though he was the grandſon of the rich Montoron, and 
ſon of a Maſter of Requeſts who had poſſeſſed an eſtate 
of two hundred thouland livres a-year, of our pre- 
ſent currency, he was left without any fortune. Col- 
bert ſupported hm, as he did other men of letters. 
He executed the principal part of the Rory of the 
King illuſtrated by medals. He died in 4 
Taro (Omer), Attorney-General to the Parliament 
of Paris, has left us ſome vſeful memoirs, worthy of a 
good magiſtrate and a good citizen. His eloquence, ' 
however, was not that of the Paliteſt ages. He died in 
1652. | 
TARTERON, a Jeſuit. He tranllated the ſatires of Ho- 
race, of Juvenal, and of Perſius; and ſuppreſſed the groſs 
obſcenities, with which it is ſtrange that Juvenal, but 
more eſpecially Horace, ſhould have blotted their writ- 
ings T. He thus rendered the peruſal of theſe authors 
* He had rendered her life miſer: able, through jealouſy, He knew 
ſhe had more wit than 'him/elf, and therefore ſuſpected her of more 


wickedneſs, But vice is rather more congenial with folly. Translator. 


I Voltaire had done well to bave attended to ſo jaſt A ſentimeng 
himſelf, in ſome of his novels. 16d. 
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more decent to young people, for whoſe uſe he meant 
his labour; but the tranſlation is not literal enough for 
this purpoſe. He has given the one, indeed, but not 
the meaning of the words. 

TERRASSON (Abbe), born in 3 A 1 
both during his life and at his 3 There are 
ſome fine paſſages in his Sethos *, His tranſlation of 
Dioderus is uſeful, but his critique upon Homer quite 
void of taſte. He died in 1750. 

-- TyevEnoT. (Melchizedec), Librarian to the King of 

France, and a celebrated writer of travels, was born at 
Paris in 1621; and had ſcarcely paſſed through his aca- 
demical ſtudies, when he diſcovered in himſelf a ſtrong 
paſſion for viſiting foreign countries. However, he 
traverſed only part of Europe himſelf, but was indefati- 
gable in procuring particular information and memoirs 
from thoſe who had frequented other parts; and from 
theſe he compoſed his Travels into the Levant. 

When he had the care of the King's Library, though 
it was one of the beſt furniſhed then in Europe, he found: 
it deficient in above two thouſand. volumes which he 
had in his own, and ſupplied it, beſides printed books, 
with a number of choice manuſcripts. Though he ſpent 
moſt of his time among books, yet he found leiſure to 
execute two honourable employs ; for he aſſiſted at the 
conclave held after the death of Pope Innocent X. 
and was the F rench Envoy at Genoa. He died in 
1692 7. 

, = (John. Baptiſt) born at Chartres in 1641. I. 

He compoſed ſeveral Diſſertations. It was he that 
wrote againſt the inſcription affixed to the Convent of the 
Cordeliers at Rheims, « To God, and to St. Francis, 
both crucified. He died in 1703. 

T HOMASSIN (Louis), of the Oratory, born in Pro- 
vence in 1619. A man of profound erudition, He 
was the firſt who wrote comments on the Fathers, on the 


* A political and moral romance, full of learning and philoſopby. 
Translator. 

+ I was ſurpriſed to find this article paſſed by in Voltaire, in the 
midſt of ſo many more inconfiderable.ones; I have therefore taken the 
"Ty of ſupplying ii in-its place. bids 


Councils, 
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Councils, and on Hiſtory. His memory failed him to- 
ward the latter end of life; he forgot every thing he 
had known, and recollected not even that he had ever 
written a line. He died in 169g. 

TnorxARD (Nicholas), born at G! in 1629. It is 
ſaid that he had a great ſhare in the Treatiſe of Cardinal 
Norris upon the Syrian Epochas. His Concordance of the 
four Evangeliſts, in Greek, was eſteemed: a curious work. 
He was only a mere 'man of learning ; but he was * 
foundly fo. He died in 1706. 

Toxcy (John- Baptiſt Colbert de), derben to the great 


Colbert, Miniſter of State under Louis XIV. has left us 


ſome memoirs from the peace of Ryſwick to that of 
Utrecht. They were printed Ns ads the: firſt edition of 
this Eſſay on lhe Ape of Laus XV. was in the preſs, and 
they confirm every thing that is here advanced. 


Theſe memoirs contain ſome details, indeed, heh | 


are valuable only to thoſe who would be thorough- 
ly informed; but they are written with greater pu- 
rity than all the memoirs of his predeceſſors. In 
them is to be found the true taſte of Louis XIVth's 
Court. But their chief merit lies in the ſincerity of the 
author. Truth and Moderation have alwaye des his 
pen. He died in 17465. 

TovrExir (James), born at Toulouſe, i in 16 56. He 
was celebrated for his tranſlation of Demoſthenes. He 
died in 1715. 

TougxEFORT (Joſeph Pitton de), born in Provence, 
in 1656, He was the greateſt Botaniſt of his time. He 
was ſent by Louis XIV. into Spain, England, Holland, 
Greece, and Aſia, to compleat his Natural I Jiſtory. He 


culled out thirteen hundred and thirty-ſix new ſpecies-of 


Plants, and taught us to know and diſtinguiſh our own. 
He died in 178. 

Le Touxxkzux, born in 1640. His Chriſtian Nas is 
in many hands, though inſerted at Rome in the Index of 
prohibited books, or rather for that very reaſon * b. He 
died in 1686. 


* A ſtra Dee this in human nature! But true it is, | 


that the. ſure way of having a book read, 1s not to ene but 
to n it. 7. ralator. 5 


1 3 Tais- 
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„Tinea, 5 Aunnitg e * Gaſton 2 Or- 
leans, brother to Louis XIII. The great and long ſue- 
ceſs that his Tragedy of Mariamne was in poſſeſſion of, 
was an effect of the ighorance of the times. They had no- 
thing better in its kind; and when the reputation of that 
piece was eſtabliſhed, it was the Work of more than one 
Tragedy of Oornecilie 8, to ſink it into oblivion. There 
are ſtill ſome nations ſubſiſting, among whom very mid- 
dling compoſitions paſs for maſter · pieces of writing, be- 
cauſe they have no Genĩuſes to ſurpaſs them. 

It is not generally known that Triſtan turned che Of. 
dor of the Virgin into verſe; nor is it ſtrange that it 
ſhould be ſa. He died in 1655. 


His pf written by bimelf, is as ; follows: N 


Je fis le * aouchgnt * af un grand ſeigneur. | 
Je me vis toujours, pauyre, & tachai de paraitre; 
| { vecus dans la peine, eſperant le bonheur, 
t mourut ſur un coffre e en nee mon maĩtre Ne 


bn This geen man [rhhorhife us ſome me- 
moirs, which are to be met with in his life, written by 
Ramſey. We have many memoirs of our Generals; but 
they are not all written like thoſe of Xenophon or Cæſar. 
AILL ANT (John Foy), born at Beauvais, in 1632. 
The Public owes him The Science of. Medals, and the 
King the half of his Cabinet. The Miniſter Colbert ſent 
bim to travel into Italy, Greece, Egypt, Turkey, and 
Perſia. He was taken by the Corſairs of Algiers, in 
1674, in company with the Architect Deſgodets. The 
King ranſomed them both. No learned man ever _ 
ed ſo many dangers T. He died in 1706. | 
VAILLANT (John-Francis), born at Rome: in 166 &% 


while his father was on his travels, on an 1 Antiquary 
as well as he. He died i in 1708. 


*Theſe 1 are got * wanting” 2 as they do not 
apply to any part of the ſtory or character of the author, i in the above 
article. Tranſlator. 

+ When the Pirates took the veſſel he was in, he ſwallowed: twenty 
of the choiceſt Medals he had about him, in a hurry, __ bein 
them out * at his leiſure. Ibid. 


— 


Val m- 
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VALINCOURT. (John-Baptiſt-Henry du Trouſſet de), 
born in 1653. An epiſtle which Deſpreaux addreſſed to 
him, formed the greateſt part of his reputation. He has 
left us ſome trifling works. He was a good ſcholar; but 
he made a great fortune, which he could never have done, 
had he been merely a man of letters. Literature alone, 
without that active ſagacity which renders a perſon uſe- 
ful in the world, procures nothing but a life of diſtreſs 
and contempt “. 

One of the beſt diſcourſes ever pronounced at 
the Academy, is one in which Mr. de Valincourt en- 
deavours to cure the error of that infinite number of 
young people, whe, miſtaking the paſſion of ſeribbling 
for a talent of writing , addreſs their miſerable verſes to 
Princes, deluge the preſs with their pamphlets, and then 
accuſe the Age of ingratitude, or negle&, merely becauſe 
they are no way uſeful to the world, or to themſelves, He 
therein aſſures them, that the loweſt profeſſions are 
much ſuperior 'to that which they have adopted. He 
died in 1730. | 

VaLois (Adrian), born at Paris, in 1607. Hiſtorio- 
grapher of France. His beſt works are his Account of 
the Gauls, and his Hiſtory of the firſt Race. He died in 
1692. 

Vaxols (Henry), brother to the former, born in 1603. 
His writings are leſs uſeful to France than thoſe of his 
brother. He died in 1676. 

VARIGNON (Peter), born at Caen, in 1654. A fa- 
mous Mathematician. He died in 1722. 

VARIILASs (Antony) born in the Marche, in 1624. 

An Hiſtorian more agreeable than exact . He died 


in 1696. 


LR V ass0R (Michael), of the Oratory. He was a 
refugee in England. His Hiſtory of Louis XIII. though 
diffuſe, heavy, and fatirical, has been in requeſt on 
account K many fingular facts related in it. But he is 


* Or, at beſt, but cold applauſe, Tranſlator. 


+ Miſtaking, as Pope ſays, a /trong inclination * a genius. Ibid. 
4 M. Voltaire's own an. Ibid, 


16: a tire- 
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a tireſome declaimer, who in the Hiſtory of Louis XIII. 
labours to decry Louis XIV. and. attacks both the 
living and the dead. He is miſtaken only in a few 
facts, but appears to be wrong in all his judgments. 
He died in 1718. 5 . 5 

VAvASSEUR, born in the Charolois, in 1605. A Je- 
ſuit, and a great ſcholar. He was the firſt who ſhewed that 
neither the Greeks or Romahs were acquainted with the 

burleſque ſtile, which is only a relick of barbariſm. 
He died in 168 1. 3 

VaAvBAN (the Marſhal de) born in 1633. His Real 
Tithe * was an idea which it was impoſſible to carry in- 
to execution, and indeed was a moſt impracticable 
ſcheme. He has, however, left us ſeveral memoirs 
worthy of ſo good a member of the ſtate. He died in 
1707. W 
n (Claudius Favre de), born at Chamberry, 
in 1585, He was one of the firſt that purged and me- 
thodized the French language, and of thoſe who were 
capable of writing, poetry m Itahan, without being able 
to do the. fame in French. He retouched, from time 
to time, his tranflation of Quintus Curtius, for thirt 
years, Every perion who would write well, ſhould cor- 
rect his works during his life. He died in 1650. 

LE VAaYeR (Frapcis), born at Paris, in 1588. He 
was preceptor to Monfieur, brother to Louis XIV. and 
inſtructed the King himſelf for the ſpace of a year. He 
was Hiſtoriographer of France, Counſellor of State, a 
great Pyrrhoniſt, and publicly Known for ſuch : how- 
ever, this {ceptic character prevented not his being in- 
trizſted with ſo confiderable a charge. | 


* This I ſuppoſe to be a modus of aſcertaining the exact tenth 
value of the produce of the land, payable to the Church, or the 
Lords of the Manors: But is it not a thing extraordinary, that 
Voltaire ſhould only mention this perſon in the character of a com- 
mon eſſayiſt, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf both by his practice and 
writings as the greateſt engineer of the age; which ſervices had 
raiſed him to the firſt military honours, and obtained him the rank 
of Marthal? Tranlator. e 1 


There 
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''There is a great deal of ſciente- and reaſon to be met 
with in his works, though they are too diffuſely written. 
He was the firſt who argued with ſucceſs againſt the 
opinion which becomes us ſo little, that's our morals are 
better than thoſe of the Ancients. 

His Treatiſe On the Virtue of the Heathens, 15 in 
eſteem among the learned. His motto wee , 

De las coſas mas A 
La mas ſegura es dudar; 


In all the caſes thought moſt clear, 
To doubt the Tafeſt will be found; 


like that of Montagne, What do I know ? He alba 4 in 
1672: 

Vz1sS1EREs (Mathurin de la Croze) born at Nantes, 
in 1661. A Benedictine of Paris. His freedom of 
thinking, and his being a Prior, which forbad ſuch a 
liberty, made him quit both his Order and his religion. 
He was a living library, and his memory was a pro- 
digy. 

fides the many uſeful and agreeable things he was 
maſter of, he had ſtudied others that lay out of the 
courſe of general literature; as the ancient language of 
the Egyptians, for inſtance. He wrote a work much 
eſteemed, intitled, The Chriſtianity of India. What is 
moſt curious in it is, that the Bramins believed in the 
Unity of the Godhead themſelves, though till leaving 
the people in the poſſeſſion of their idols. 

The rage of ſeribbling is ſuch, that they have writ- 
ten a Life of this private man, in a volume as large as 
that of Alexander. This ſhort extract, which appears 
yet too long, might have ſufficed. He died at Berlin, 
in 173 

Vion (James) born at Paris, in 1675. . He was 
with regard to La Fontaine, what Campiſtron was in 
compariſon of Racine, a natural but feeble imitator. 
He was murdered by ſome robbers, in 1720. They 
have given us to o underſtand, in the Dictionary of Mo- 


5 _ reri, 
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eri, that he had written a lampoon againſt a certain 
powerful Prince, who had him allaſſinated. The ſtory . 
15 falſe. 

VERTOT (René Aubert), born in Normandy, in 
1655. An elegant and agreeable hiſtorian . He died 
in 1735. 

VIiCHART DE SaIxr-REAIL (Cæſat), born at Cham- 
berry, but educated in France. His Hiſtory of the Con- 
Jpiracy of Venice, is a maſter piece . His Life of Chriſt 
is a very different performance. He died in 1692. 

VILLARS DE Monravucon (the Abbe de), born in 
163 5, and famous for his Count de Gabalis. Tis a part 
of the ancient Mythology of the Perfians. The author 
was killed, in 1673, by a piſtol-ſhot. It was ſaid that 
the Sylphs had aſſaſſinated him, for having revealed their 
myſteries. 

ViLLARS (the Marſhal Duke de), born in 1652. The 
firſt volume of the Memoirs which bear his name, was 
written by himſelf. ' He could repeat all the beſt paſ- 
fages of Corneille, of Racine, and of Moliere. I heard 
him, one day, fay to a certain famous Miniſter of State, 
who appeared ſurpriſed at his remembering ſo many 
verſes of Plays, © I have not atted lo often as you, 
& but I know more of the matter.” He died in 1734. 

ViLLEDIEU (Madame de). Her Romances 
brought her into reputation, I do not mean, how- 
ever, to ſtamp a value upon all the Novels with 
which France has been, and ſtill continues to be, 
overwhelmed ; they have been all, except Zaide 4, the 
productions of feeble Geniuſes, who poſſeſs a facility 
of writing things unworthy. to be read by perſons. 
of common ſenſe. They are, for the moſt part, 


The province of hiſtory which he choſe, was the revolutions of 
fates, *Tis the moſt uſeful, as well as the moſt N and 
entertaining part. Tranſlator. | 
1 Otway has written a play on it. id. 

+ I think he might have juſtly added, The inne 4 Clewes, by 
ine ſame author. See the article LA F AYETTE, 16; 


devoid 
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contain more en in ch: than can be met with in 
all thoſe inſipid pieces which impure the taſte of young 
people. She died in 1683. 


VILLIERS (Peter), born at Coignac, f in 1648. A Je- | 


ſuit. He cultivated letters, as in general moſt of that 
Order do. His ſermons, and his poem on the Art of 
Preaching, had ſome reputation in his time. His ſtan- 
Zas upon ſolitude . are much ſuperior to thoſe of St. 
Amant, which were once ſo greatly eſteemed, but are 
not at preſent deemed worthy of an Age which ſo far ex- 
cels that of St. Amant, He died in 1728. | 
Vofrugz (Vincent), born at Amiens, in 1598. He 
was the firſt in France who obtained the title of an bel 
eſprit. He had little more than that ſort of merit in 
his writings, upon which one might form a taſte; but 
this merit was at that time very rare. 

We have ſome very pretty verſes of his, but only 
few | in number. Thoſe he wrote for the Queen, Anne 
of Auſtria, and which they have not printed in his col- 
lection, are an example of the gallant freedom which 


was priv ileged at the Court of that Princeſs, whoſe 


mildneſs and goodneſs were worn-out with the Fron- 
deurs. 5 f 


; * — — 1 
— 4 


Je penſais fi le Cardinal, 

*entens celui de la Valette, 
Pouvait voir Peclat ſans egal, 
Dans lequel maintenant vous &te ® 3 
Jentens celui de la beaute z 
Car aupres je n'eſtime guere, 

Cela ſoit dit ſans vous déplaire, 
Tout Veclat de la Majeſte, 


Kaas * Tx 7 7 . i * 
——ů —„— 
* 


* It was then the uſage to. ftrike off the final letters of a vols, 
if they happened to interfere with the meaſure, or the rhime ; as 
dos tte, for vous &tes, in the above inſtance. The Engliſh and Tra- 
lians make free with the ſame poetica licentia. The French poeſy 


is too much ſtraitened, and Was formerly rather too proſaic. 
Ls oltaire. 


I doubt 


: 
| 
| 

; 
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II doubt me if the Cardinal, 
I mean his eminence Valette, 
Can ſee your eminence (o'er all 

That on a.throne was ever ſet. 
The rank I hint at is your beauty, 
All other pomps or titles near, 
(Forgive, if I offend in duty,) 
Mean and contemptible appear ; 


He wrote both Italian and Spaniſh verſes too with 
ſucceſs. He died in 1648. 

It is of no conſequence to extend this Catalogue further : 
there are comprized in it a ſmall number of great Ge- 
niuſcs, a pretty large liſt of Imitators, and we might have 
givena much longer catalogue of the Learned. It will be ' 
rare, for the future, to ſee new Geniuſes riſe up, unleſs 
other manners, and another fort of government, ſhould 
give a new turn to the minds of men. It will be im- 
poſſible to ſee men of univerſal knowledge, becauſe every 
ſcience is now become unbounded ; fo that each ſtudent 
muſt confine himſelf to the cultivation of a ſmall por- 
tion of that vaſt field * the Age of Louis 2 
had broke up. 


The thought in theſe lines is 6 from he Ancients z and 
not from the Poets, but the Philoſophers ; one of whom. 1 1 
beauty natural empire, and another ſtiles it-royalty without force. M. 
Voltaire ſhould have told us upon what ks ion this addreſs was 
written, or to what circumſtance, relative to Valette, it alluded. 
He is too ſummary a writer. Translator. 


The 
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CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 
15 N 1227257 { a7, nt Jt; 
M is 1 COTS RR 
HE French muſic, at leaſt the vocal, has not hitherto 
been of the fame taſte with that of any other nation: 
nor could it be ſo, becauſe the French proſody is different 
from that of all Europe. We always reſt upon the lalt 
ſyllable, and all the other nations lean upon the penul- 
tima, or ante-penultima, as well as the Italians. Our 
language is the only one which has words terminating in 
e mute; and theſe/e's, which are not pronounced in read- 
ing, or in common ſpeech, are marked in the accom- 
panied recitative, and this in an uniform manner; us 
glor-ieu, vittor-ieu, barbari-eu, uri. eu, &c. This rea- 
ders the major part of our ſongs, and our recitative, in- 
ſupportable to thoſe who have not been uſed to it. 

Our climate alſo refuſes that lightneſs to the voice, 
which the Italian ſkies afford it; nor have we the cuſtom 
that is practiſed in Rome, and other States of Italy, to 
deprive men of their manhood, in order to render their 
voices finer than thoſe of women *. All this, joined to 
the ſlowneſs of our ſinging, which makes a ſtrange con- 
traſt with the vivacity of our manners, muſt ever be 
the cauſe that French .muſic can be reliſhed by the 
French alone. 

However, "notwithſtanding. theſe reaſons, foreigners, 
who have refided for ſome time in France, confeſs that 
our muſical compoſers have ſhewn conſiderable addreſs, 
in accommodating their airs to our words, and that this 
muſical manner of pronunciation is often a _happy ex- 


* It muſt be ſo; for, with an equal ſwectuels; their ſuperior 
ſtrength gives them an advantage. T ranilator. 


5 preſſon; 
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preſſion; but then it is ſo only for ears accuſtomed to 
it, and requires a moſt perfect execution. | 
Our inſtrumental muſic is alſo a little infected with 
the monotony and flowneſs which are objected to our vocal 
muſic : but many of our ſymphonies, ànd above all our 
dancing tunes, have been better received in other na- 
tions. They are performed in many Italian Operas ; 
and there are ſcarcely any other uſed at a certain King's 
Theatre, who has eſtabliſhed the beſt Opera in Europe, 
and who, amang his other . N talents, has moſt 
aſſiduouſly cultivated that of muſic cx 1 
Jonn-BayTisT Lori, born at Florence, in 1653, 
brought into France at fourteen years old, and then only 
a performer on the violin, was the father of true muſic 
in France. He knew how to accommodate his art to 
the genius of the language, which was the only way 
to ſucceed. It is remarkable, that at that time the 
Italian muſic preſerved pretty much of the ſame gra- 
vity, and that noble ſimplicity, which We Hille admire i in 
the recitatives of Lulli. 
Nothing can more reſemble thoſe recitatives than Re 
famous Motet + of. Luigi, ſung in Italy with ſo much 


ſucceſs in the ſeventeenth century, and which begins | 
thus: 


Sunt breves mundi roſæ, 
Sunt fugitivi flores, 
Frondes veluti annoſz, 
Sunt labiles honores. 


The roſe's ſcent is brief, 
The flowers ſoon decay; . 

And like the autumn leaf, 
Earth's glories fade away. 


It ſhould be obſerved, that in this muſic of meer 
declamation, which is the melopee || of the Ancients, 
it muſt be principally the natural beauty of the words 
that produces the beauty of the chaunt. We cannot well 


* The King of Pruſſia. Translator. 


+ The word is Mottetto, in Italian, and ſignifies apy piece of 
Church muſic. Did. 


l Adclopze, accompanied recitative, Bid. 
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THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. "cs 


declaim what does not deſerve it. This is a point on 
which they were much miſtaken in the days of Quinault 
and Lulli. Poets were jealous of the Poet, but envied 


not 5 . - Poilcaw-objetted to Pong, 


. ihn cones uns 4s a Ubriges, . 
8 = Lulli réchauffa des ſons de ſa muſique. 


De common ; place of luſcious morals, WOOD 
FS: 9, Tui heightened . his chor, n 5 = 
The! lber paſſions: that Quinaulr ſo well expreſſed, 
21 were under his pen à portrait of the human heart, ta- 
ther chan a laſcious moral b. Quinault, by his diction, 
beightened the muſie more than the art of Lulli ele- 
vated his potſy. It required theſe two great men, and 
9 capable Actors, to render ſome ſcenes of Atys, of Armi- 
da, and of Roland, an exhibition ſuch as neither ancient 
not modern times bad ever enjoyed. Unconnected Airs, 
of light Sonnets; ate not to be put in compariſon with 
ſuch noble ſcenes: Thoſe detached Airs, or familiar 
Songs, 1 in the ſtile of out Chriſtmas Carols, or the Ve- 
netian Ballads, were all the taſte at that time. The Highter 
. the muſic, the more eafily it was retained in the memory. 
But the Recitative was fo fine, that Rameau has not been 
able to equal it. I want Singers,” he often ſays; but 
Eulli needed only Actors. Rameau tickles the ears, but 
Lulli charmed the foul. It was one of the happineſſes 
of the #ra of Louis XIV. that Lulli- and Quigavir' were 
cotemporaries. He died in 1687. 
After Lulli, all the Muſicians, as Colaſſe, Cempra, 
Derouches, and the reſt, have been only his imitators, 
till at laſt Rameau has appeared, who has riſen above 
them all by the richneſs of his harmony, and Has ren- 
dered Mufic almoſt a new art. 
With regard to our Church Muſicians; though” there 
are many famous ones in France, their compoſitions have 
not yet been performed in other countries. 


t However, Quinault himſelf was not ſo very indulgent to his 
muſe, as Voltaire ſeems to be; for it 1s ſaid, that, in his more ſe- 


rious moments, he repented him often of the too 5 morali of 


ſome of his pieces. Translator. 1 


h, THERE AGE OP LOUIS XIV. 


PAINTERS 


T is not with a Painter, as it is with a Muſician. A Na- 

tion may have a ſpecies of Mufic which may pleaſe none 
| "Tae itſelf, becauſe the genius of the language may ad- 
mit of no other; but Painters ſhould repreſent nature, 
which is the ſame in all countries, and is ſeen with the 
ſame eyes. 

A Painter, to have a good reputation, ſhould have his 
pictures bear a price among foreigners. It is not ſuf- 
_ ficient that he has got a few flatterers about him, or is 
commended in News-paper paragraphs or complimen- 
tary verſes. His pieces muſt be bought. 

What often contracts the genius of Painters, is what 
ſhould ſeem to enlarge it. It is the academical taſte, the 
manner they are apt to copy from thoſe who preſide... 
Academies are certainly very uſeful inſtitutions for 
forming pupils, eſpecially if the Directors work in the 
great ſtile themſelves. But if the Preſident has a con- 
fined taſte; if his manner be dry or hard; if the figures 
are diſproportioned; if the pictures are painted like fan- 
mounts; the ſcholars, being curbed by imitation, or the 
deſire of pleaſing a bad maſter, loſe intirely all idea of 
real nature. 

There is a kind of fatality attending all Wan 
Not one piece that is called academical, has ever yet been 
reckoned a work of genius. Shew me a man fearful of 
not being able to catch the manner of his cotemporaries, 
and you will find his productions to be formal and con- 
ſtrained. Sbew me another of a free ſpirit, fond of the 
nature that he copies, and you will acknowledge his ſuc- 
ceſs. Almoſt all the great Artiſts have either flouriſhed 
before the eſtabliſhment of Academies, Or have employed 


a 15 | their | 
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their pencils i in a different taſte from that which reigned 
in ſuch ſocieties. , 3 

Corneille, Racine, Deſpreaux#, BY the Painter Le 
Moive, not only took a different path from their co⸗ * 
temporaries, but had them all for their enemies. 

Nienol As Poss ix, born at Anderley, in Normandy, 
in the year 1599, was the pupil of his own genius, but 
perfected himſelf at Rome. He. was ſtiled the Painter 
of Men of Mit; and might alſo have been ſtiled that of 
Men ef Taſte. 'He had no other faulr, except his aggra- 
vating the dark ſhadings of the Italian School.. | 

He was in his time the greateſt Painter in Europe. 
Being invited from Rome to Paris, he fell a victim to 
envy and party, which made him quit his country, 
This misfortune has happened to more than one Artiſt. 
Pouſſin returned back again to Rome, where he lived 

r, but contented. His philoſophy raiſed him above 
Me He died in 166 5. 

 Evsracnivs LE SUEUR, born at Paris, i in 16t7, bav- 
ing no other maſter than Youet, became, however, an 
excellent Painter. He had carried his art to the higheſt 
degree, when he died, at the "ge of thirty-eightz in 
16 | 
e and LE VALENTIN re alſo famous. The 
three beſt paintings that adorn the Church of St. Peter, 
at Rome, are thoſe of Pouſſin, U Bourdon, and of Va- 
lentin. * 43 
CnARLES LE 3 born at . in 1619, He had 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed his talent, when the Superintendant 
Fouquet, one of the moſt liberal and the moſt unfortu- 
nate men that ever lived, granted him a penſion of twenty 
four thouſand livres, of the preſent currency. 

It is remarkable that his picture of Darius's Family, 
which is at Verſailles, is not diſgraced by the colouring 
of that of Paul Veroneſe, which hangs oppofite to 


One might ſuppoſe from this paſſage, that Corneille, Racine, 
and Deſpreaux, were all Painters. - But this is Voltaire's manner of 
writing. - He Juſt hints, en palſant, that ſervile imitation 1s as ER A 
„Vor- T. in poetry, as in painting. Tranſlator. 
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it; and ſurpaſſes i it much, in the deſign, the compoi- 
tion, the dignity, the expreſſion, and the fidelity of the 
Coſtume *. The prints or impreſſions taken from his paint. 
ings of Alexander's battles, are more in requeſt than thoſe 
of the battles of Conſtantine by Raphael and by Julio 
Romano. He died in 1690. 

PETER MicxAkD, born at Troyes in Champagne, 
in 1610, was the rival of Le Brun for ſome time : bus 
_ poſterity do not ſee him in that light. He died in 1690 * 

Crabpivs GELEE, called CLAUDE Lorain. | His 
father, who bound him apprentice to a paſtry-cook, 
did not foreſee that his ſon would one day become one 
of the firſt Landſcape- painters in Europe. He died at 
Rome, in 1678. 

Cass. There are ſome pictures of his that begin to bear 


a high price. They render juſtice too late, in France, to 


good artiſts. Their middling performances do too much 
jury to their maſter- pieces. The Italians, on the con- 
trary, excuſe the middling, on account of the excellent 
oncs. Every other nation endeavours to extol their own 
country ; but the French ſeem to prefer foreigners, in 
every thing. 

Joszen PAsossEL, born in 1648, was a good Pain- 
ter, but ſutpaſſed by his ſon. He died in 1704. 

Joux Jouvk NET, born at Rouen, in 1644, a pupil to 
Le Brun, but inferior to his maſter, though a good 
Painter. All his pieces Have a yellow caſt in them. He 


ſaw every thing in this light, from a ſingular conforma- 


tion of his orgaas of fight +. He died in 1717. 
Jonx-BapTisT SANTERRE. He painted ſeveral admi- 
table eaſel- pieces +, of a colouring Juſt and tender. 


L 0 - L * 
* * 
* 


An attention to the Aifferent cuſtoms of times and places, Which 


a Painter ſhould obſerve in his pictures. Translator. 


e 
P 


+ It is more natural, I think, to impute this circumſtance to the 


accidental humours of his body, than to the peculiarity of his viſual 
faculty. People affected with the jaundice, ſee every thing of a _ 
low complexion. Ti. | 


t Pictures to be ſet in frames, in contradifin&tion to al Freſco, or or 
eieling * 88. 4 . 
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25 picture of Adam and Exe is the moſt beautiful piece 
painting in Europe. That of St. Thereſa, in the 
eb of Verſailles, is a maſter · piece of grace; and all: :. 
that can be objected to it, is its being too ns da an 
object for an altar. 
La Fossx diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a merit pretty nearly | 
of rhe ſame Kind. | 
Box Bourosxz was an excellent Bases The beſt 
proof of it is, that his pictures ſell very dear. 


Lovis BovLocnz. His paintings, which are got with- © 


out their merit, are leſs eſteemed, however, than thoſe of 
his. brother. PIT Bs 
Raovs, an unequal Painter; but! in hey beſt pieces he 
has equalled Rembrandt. | 
RIGAur. Although he had little 4 
any thing but Portrait-painting, the large | 
which he repreſents Cardinal Bouillon opening the Holy 
Year, is a chef-d æuvre equal to the beſt Works of Rubens. 
Dz Troy painted in the taſte of Rigaut. His fon 
drew ſome hiſtory- - pieces that are much eſteemed. "Tos 
WATTEAU was in the beautiful, very nearly what Te- 
niers was in the groteſque. He formed ſcholars whoſe 
pictures are in requeſt. 
Is Moins has, perhaps, {arpaſſed al these Painters, 
by the compoſition of the Saloon .of Hercules, at Ver, 
failles. That apotheoſis was a pigce of flattery deſigned to 
pleaſe Cardinal Hercules de Fleury, who had nothing in 
common with the fabulous hero but his name. It had 
been better, in the gallery of a King of France, to have 
repreſented an apotheofis of Henry IWS. 
Le Moine, envied by his . and thinking 
himſelf not ſufficiently recompenſed by the Cardinal, de- 
ſtroyed himſelf, in deſpair, in 1737 | | 
Some others have excelled in painting 3 as 
DeseorTEs and Oupxv; others have ſucceeded in Minia- 
ture, and a great number in Portrait, painting. Some 
artiſts, and particularly the famous Vanto, diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, at this day, in greater works; ſo that ! it is to 
be hopes this il not be loſt Wong n 


er 7 


Of SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, 
ENGRAVERS, &e. 


_ = 
be # * 
. 


Su was carried up to its pe under 
Louis XIV. and ſuſtained itſelf! in its full merit un- | 
der Louis XV. 
"James Skartin, born in 1398, executed maſter- 
picces at Rome, for Pope Clement VIII. and worked 
_ afterwards at Paris with the ſame ſucceſs. He died in 
Food: t . 
PETER PudE T, 


born in 1662, an Architect, Painter, 
aud Sculptor ; famous for ſeveral works that may be 
ſeen both at Marſeilles and at Verſailles. He died in 
16 dr | 
i ik Gros and TyEoDON lang embelliſhed Italy with 
their works. 'Each of them made at Rome two Models, 
which bore away the prize from all their competitors, and 
are reckoned among the chef o- d. zuvres. Le Gros died 

at Rome, in 1719. 

Francis On bon, born in 1627, has equalled all 
that has come down to us of the works of Antiquity, by 
his Baths of Apollo, and his Monument of Cardinal 
Richelieu. „„ 

The CoiskvAux and the Cousroux, with many others; 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves at that time, but have been 
much ' ſurpaſſed ſince, by four or five of our modern 
Sculptor s. SR 

CHAUVEAU, NaxTzvir, EULAN, And HE- 
DELING, Le Circ, Digit Porr L T. RAR and 
DuCKANGE, ſucceeded alfo by better artiſts; have excel- 
{ed | in the Eng [0g © of Copper-plates 3 1 their prints 

i are 
1 


&T- 
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are placed in the cabinets of thoſe who cannot afford 
the expence of Paintings. | 

Some mere Goldſmiths, oak as BaLIN and Crna naw 
haye deſerved to be ranked among the moſt celebrated 
Artiſts, from the beauty of their deſigns, and the elegance. 
of their workmanſhip. _ | 

It is not ſo eaſy for a genius born with a fine taſte i in 
Architecture, to exhibit his talents, as it is to all other 
artiſts. He cannot raiſe noble monuments of his {kill, 
except when Princes order them to be erected. More 
than one Architect has poſſeſſed talents that were uſeleſs. 
to himſelf and the world. OG 

Francis MAxSsARD was one of the beſt Architects in 
Europe. The Caſtle, or rather the Palace of Maiſons, 
near St. Germiain's, is a maſter - piece, becauſe he was left 
intirely at liberty to indulge his own genius in the edifice; 

vLivs-Harpovin MANSARD, his nephew, acquired 
an immenſe fortune under Louis XIV. and was Superin- 
tendant of the buildings. The fine Chapel of the Invalids 
is executed by him. Ie could not diſplay all his talents 
on that of Verſailles, where he was cramped by the 
ground. 

It has been remarked of the, City of Paris, that it has 
only two fountains in a good taſte; the old one of John 
Gougeon, and the new one of Bouchardod, and even 
theſe are very ill placed. It has likewiſe been objected, 
that. it has no other magnificent Theatre but that of the 
Louvre, which is never made uſe of; that audiences 
are forced to aſſemble in Play-houſes built without taſte, 
proportion, or ornament, and equally defective in the 
ſituations, as in the conſtruction; while ſuch a number 
of country-towns afford them examples of which they 
have not yet benefited. 

But France has been diſtinguiſhed by other public works 
of much greater importance; by ber vaſt Hoſpitals; her 
Magazines; her magnificent Bridges; her Quays; her im- 
menle Mounds to reſtrain the rivers within their chan: - 
; nels; her Canals; her Sluices; her Ports; and, above all, 
by | the he; th Atchitecture of þ many frontier-places, | 


Where 


4 
| 
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where ſolidity is joined to beauty. . Every one knows the 
works raifed upon the deſigns of Pennaut, of Levav, 
and of Dok BAY. | 

The art of Gardening was created and perfected by Lx 
NorTze, for Pleaſure-Grounds; and by. La QuINTINIE, 
for the Fruit and Kitchen Gardens. It is not true, that 
La Notre carried: his fimplicity ſo far as familiarly to 
embrace the King and the Pope. His pupil, Collinau, 
aſſured me, that thoſe anecdotes, repeated in ſo many 
Dictionaries, were falſe; but indeed one need not ſuch a 


teſtimony to be aſſured that an Overſeer of Gardens could 


not uſe the freedom of kiſſing Kings and Popes, on both 
fedes ibeir eans . 8 
The engraving . precious ſtones; the Dies for Me- 
dals; the caſting of types for Printing; ; all theſe are ſigns 
of the rapid 3 55 of the other Arts. | 
The Clock and Watch-makers, who may be conſi- 
dered as a ſort of practical Natural Philoſophers, have 
Kh. cauſe. to admire the e of pen workman- 
ip. 


rr 


which work a W of 1 ingenious men, endowed both 
with capacity and learning, have jointly laboured +. 
This extenſive and immortal undertaking ſeems. to ac- 
euſe the ſhortneſs of human hfe. It was commenced by 
1 Kiſſiug firſt one cheek, then the ocker as is WS. in theſe Die- 
tionary Memoirs. as 2 | 
* Tue een Encyclopedia. Thid. 
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Meſſieurs D'ALEMBERT and - DipzroT, thwarted and 
perſecuted by envy and ignorance. This is, the fate 
of all great enterprizes. It were to be wiſhed- that 
ſome foreign compilers had not diſgraced this important 
work by puerile declamations, and common- place infi- 

idities; which, however, are not capable of prevent- 
ing the original part of it from being ſerviceable to the 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


* 


A G E of LOUIS XIV. 


c H & ©. 


T T is not ſolely the Life of Louis XIV. that we have 
undertaken ; our object is of a higher nature. We 
would endeavour to deſcribe to poſterity, not'only the 
actions of a ſingle man, bur the ſpirit, and the genius 
of men, in an age the moſt enlightened that ever 
appeared, | 
All times have produced heroes, and ſtateſmen; all' 
nations have experienced revolutions ; all hiſtories are . 
Pretty equal, to thoſe who would only load their memo- 
ry with matters of fact. But thoſe who reflect, and, 
what is ſtill more rare, thoſe who are endowed with a 
diſtinguiſhing taſte, reckon but four ages in the ere 
of the world. Theſe four happy eras are thoſe in which 
the arts were brought to perfection, and which, ſerving 
as epochas to the greatneſs of the human underſtanding, 

are an example to poſterity. | 
8 The 
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The firſt of thoſe, to which true glory is annexed, 
1s that of Philip and of Alexander; or rather of Peri- 
cles, Pemoſthenes, Ariſtotle, Plato, Apelles, Praxi- 
teles; and this honour was limited to Greece; the reſt 
of the world, then known, remaining {till in a ſtate of 
barbariſm. 

The ſecond age is that of Cæſar and Auguſtus, di- 


& os 5 alto by the names of Lucretius, of Cicero, 


f Titus- Livy, of Virgil, of Horace, of Ovid, of Varro, 
5 of Vitruvius. 

The third is that which ſucceeded the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople, by Mahomet II. The Reader may recol- 
lect, that at that time was ſeen in Italy, a family of 
private citizens bring to paſs an event, that might have 
been thought an atchievement for the Kings of Europe. 
This was the Medici family, diſtinguiſhed in Florence by 
the title of the Learned, that the Turks drove out of 
Greece. This was the era of the glory of Italy. The 
fine arts had there begun to revive anew, and the Itali- 
ans honoured them with the title of Virtues, as the an- 
cient Greeks uſed to characterize them under the name 
of Wiſdom. Tt thing then tended towards per- 
fection. 

The arts, as at rſt tranſplanted from Greece to. Italy, 
met there with a congenial foil, in which they ripened 
ſuddenly. France, England, Germany, Spain, would 
in their turn taſte of theſe fruits; but, either they never 
travelled to thoſe climates, or elſe quickly degenerated 
there. 

Francis I. encouraged the Learned; but it was thoſe 
who were merely ſo. He had architects, but he had 
neither Michael Angelo's nor Palladio's, among them. 
He ſtrove in vain to eſtabliſn ſchools for painting, in his 
kingdom; but the Italian painters he invited made no 
French pupils. A tew epigrams, and ſome looſe tales, 


» This word is not to be underſtood in che moral ſenſe of it, here. 
The Italian expreflion of vir, refers merely to a ſcience in the fine 
Arts, ſuch as is comprekentded in the knowledge of a wirtueſo; a qua- 
lity quite diſtinct from the virtus of the Romans. Voltaire would mi- 


lead by the equivoque of the term. 1 
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compoſed all our poetry; and Rabelais was our only 
book in proſe, that was current at the time of Henry IT. 

In a word, Italy alone was in poſſeſſion of every art 
and ſcience, excepting muſic, which had not then been 
brought to any perfection, and experimental philoſophy, 
equally unknown, every where; and which Galileo af- 
terwards introduced to the world. | þ 

The fourth age is that which is named the Age of 
Louis XIV, and is, perhaps, the one of the four that ap- 
proackes the neareſt to perfection. Enriched with the 
ailcoveries of the three former, it excelled, in certain 
things, the three others put together. None of the arts, 
it muſt be confeſſed, were carried farther, than under 
the Medicr's, the Auguſtus's, and the Alexanders*; but 
the human underſtanding became much more enlighten= 
ed. True philoſophy was not known till that time; 
and it is but juſtice to ſay, that commencing from the 
laſt year of Cardinal Richelieu, and proceeding to thoſe 
which immediately ſucceeded the death of Louis XIV. 
there came to pals, in our arts, in our minds, in our 
manners, as well as in our government, a general revo- 
lution, which ought to ſerve as an eternal mark of the 
true glory of our country. This happy influence did 
not even confine itſelf to France; it extended alſo to 
England, and excited an emulation which that profound 
and ingenious nation then ſtood in need of; it inſpired a 
taſte in Germany, and introduced the ſciences into Ruf- 
ſia; it even re- animated Italy, which had begun to lan- 
guiſh, and all Europe is indebted for its politeneſs and 
its ſocial ſpirit, to the Court of Louis XIV,“ | 


What a declamation, and thoroughly French! It puts one in mind 
of a dancing-maſter in ſome play, who, when Miſs Herre/5 elopes with 
her lover, imputes the indiſcretion entirely to her not Having learned 70 
dance, Redeunt Saturnia regna. France gave the ton to all Europe | 
Louis failed in his ſcheme of univerſal monarchy.— Marlborough and 
he differed in that point; but Voltaire; to make him amends, has 
given him an univerſal empire over the arts, ſciences and literature. 
Was it Deſcartes that inſtructed Newton? Was it Boileaũ who inſpired 
Milton? And did not Shakeſpeare and Bacon precede Le Siecle de. 
Louis Quatoræe? | CI 1 85 5 

Voltaire ſpeaks here in proſe, almof with as much hyperbole, as 

| B 2 Fontaine 
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It is not pretended, that theſe four ages were exempt 
from misfortunes or from crimes. The perfection of 
arts, cultivated by private and peaceable individuals, 
could not prevent Princes from being ambitious, the 
people from falling into ſedition, or the prieſts and 
monks from being ſometimes turbulent and knaviſh, 
All ages were alike, with regard to the wickedneſs of 
men; but I know only of theſe four eras diſtinguiſhed 
for perſons of extraordinary talents. *' | | 

Before the age which I {tie that of Louis XIV. and 
which commenced about the time that the French Aca- 
demy was eſtabliſhed, the Italians denominated all the 
Ultramontanes * barbarians; and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that then the French merited, in a great meaſure, this 
character. Their forefathers joined the romantic chi- 
valry of the Moors, to the Gothic groſſneſs of manners; 
and had among them ſcarcely any of the polite arts; 
which proves, that the uſeful ones were neglected: for 
when a people have provided what is neceſſary, the next 
thing they think of, is the elegancies and ſuperfluities of 
life. And it is not to be wondered at, that painting, 
ſculpture, poetry, eloquence, or philoſophy, were al- 
moſt unknown to a nation, which having ports on the 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, had, however, no fleet; 
and who indulged themſelves in luxury to exceſs, with- 
out having even the coarſeſt manufactures fabricated in 
their country. : 


Fontaine does in verſe, where he addreſſes Racine, on his being ap- 
pointed hiſtoriographer to Louis XIV. 


On nous promet I' hiſfoire. & c'eſ un haut projet. 

F attends beaucoup de Part, beaucoup plus du ſujet. 
I eff riche, il eſt waſte, il ef plein de nobleſſe ; 

1 me feroit trembler pour Rome, & pour la Greece. © 


This hiſtory is, indeed, a noble object. 
Much from thy art is hoped, more from the ſubject. 
A theme fo rich, fo great, ſo full of glory! | 
I tremble for the Greek and Roman ſtory. 


The countries on the other fide the Alps; France, Germany, &@. 
They learned this from Greece too, who ſtiled all nations but their 


The 


own ſo. 
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The Jews, the Genoeſe, che Venetians, the Portu- 
gueſe, the Flemings, the Hollanders, and the Engliſh, 
by turns carried on the commerce of France, which was 

ignorant of the very principles of it. Louis XIII. at his 
acceſſion to the throne, was not maſter of a ſingle veſſel: 
Paris did not contain quite four hundred thouſand ſouls, 

and was not decorated with above four handſome edifi- 
ces, the other towns of the kingdom reſembling thoſe 
villages that are ſituated on the other fide the Loire. 
The nobleſſe, garriſoned throughout the country in 
caſtles, or towers, ſurrounded by moats, oppreſſed the 
tillers of the ſoil. The high-ways were almoſt impaſ. 
fable, the cities without police, the ſtate without money, 
and the government moſt yy without credit among 
other nations, 

One muſt not difemble, that "a the decline of the 
Charlemagne family, France has languiſhed, more or- 
leſs, in the ſame decay, becauſe ſhe had hardly ever the 
advantage of a good government. 

It is neceſſary, in order to render a ſtate powerful 
either that the people ſhould enjoy a freedom founded 
on laws, or that the ſovereign authority ſhould be ab- 
ſolute, or without controul. In France, the people in 
general were ſlaves, till about the time of Philip Auguſ- 
tus; the nobility tyrants, till Louis XI.; and the Kings, 
always occupied in maintaining their authority againſt 
their vaſſals, were never at leiſure enough to conſider 
about the proſperity of their ſubjects, nor the power to 
render them happy. 

Louis XI. enlarged the prerogative inal conſiderably, 
but did nothing for the felicity or glory of the nation &,. 
Francis I. gave riſe to commerce, to navigation, to let- 
ters, and all the arts; but his life was tog unfortunate 
to make them ſtrike root in France, and they all died 
away with him, Henry the Great was endeavouring to 
reſcue France from the calamities and barbariſm into 
e years of diſcord had plunged her, when he 


Louis XI. as a French Hiſtorian expreſſes himſelf, fur le premier. | 
5 4.4 les rois hors de page. 
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was aſſaſſinated in the capital, amidſt the very people 
whoſe welfare he was exerting himſelf about. Cardinal 
Richelieu, wholly occupied in lowering the Houſe of 
Auſtria, in aboliſhing the Calviniſts, and reducing the 
power of the nobles, did not poſſeſs a power peaceable | 
enough to reform the nation ; but he commenced, how- 
ever, this happy work. 

So that during an interval of nine hundred years, the 
genius of the French was cramped under aGothic govern- 
ment, in the midſt of diviſions and civil wars, having nei- 
ther laws nor cuſtoms eſtabliſhed, and changing from 
age to age a language always barbarous; the nobles 
without education addicting themſelves, by turns, to 
war and idleneſs; the clergy living in diſorder and ig- 
norance; and the people without induſtry, crouching 
under their miſery. 

The French bore no part, either in the great diſco- 
veries, or 1n the happy inventions of other nations. 
Printing, gunpowder, glaſs, the teleſcope, the ſector, 
the air- pump, the true 5 ſtem of the Univerſe, were no 
property of theirs. They employed themſclves in ilts 
and tournaments, while the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
were diſcovering and conquering the Eaſtern and Weſt⸗ 
ern worlds. Charles V. had rendered the treaſures 
of Mexico current in Europe, before the ſubj-&ts of 
Francis I. had diſcovered the barren country of Canada. 
But even from the little that the French did, in the be- 
ginning of he ſixteenth century, one may be able to 
judge what they are naturally capable of, under proper 
auſpices. 


We purpoſe now to ſhew what they were, under 
Lam ˙—m] 

It muſt not be expected to meet with here, any more 
than in the hiſtory of the preceding times, tedious details 
of wars, of ſieges, of towns taken and recovered by 
arms, ſurrendered and reſtored again by treaties. A 
thouſand circumſtances which might have been intereſt, 
ing to'cote;nporaries, become of no conſequence to poſ- 
terity, and are entirely loſt in the contemplation of the 
great eyents which have decided the fate of Empires. 

It 
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It is not every fact that has happened, which deferves to 
be recorded. We ſhall, therefore, in the following hiſ- 
tory, only have regard to what may merit the attention 
of all times, to what may delineate the genius and the 
manners of men, to whatever may ſerve for inſtruction, 
and recommend the love of virtue, of the arts, and of 
our country. 
_ Weſhall firſt ſhew what France and the other States of 
Europe were, before the birth of Louis XIV.; after 
which the great events, both political and military, of 
his reign, ſhall be then deſcribed. The interior govern- 
ment of the kingdom, the moſt important object to the 
people, ſhall be treated of ſeparately, The privare life 
of Louis XIV. the particulars of his Court, and of his 
reign, will occupy a large ſpace in this work. Other 
parts ſhall be appropriated to the arts, the ſciences, and 
to the progreſs of the human mind in this age. We ſhall 
finally ſpeak of the Church, which has been fo long con- 
nected with the ſtate, which ſometimes diſturbs, and 
ſometimes ſtrengthens it; and which, though inſtituted 
for the inſtruction of morals, is too often impured by 
politics and human paſſions. 


Cc H A P. II. 
The States f Europe before Louis XV. 


HRISTIAN Europe, all except Ruſſia, might 

for a long time have been conſidered as a ſort of 
great Republic, divided into ſeveral States, ſome monar- 
chical, and others mixt. Of the latter, ſome were ariſto- 
cratical, and others popular; but all connected with one 
another; all profeſſing the ſame ſyſtem of religion, tho? 
divided into ſeveral ſects; all acknowledging the ſame 
principles of public juſtice and policies, unknown to 
the other nations of the world. 

Tis from theſe principles that the European nations 
do not make ſlaves of their priſoners taken in war; that 
they reſpect the ambaſſadors of their enemies ; that they 

B 4 9 have 
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have agreed among themſelves about the pre-eminence 
and the rights of certain princes, as the Emperor, the 
Kings, and other leſſer potentates; and above all, that 
they have confederated together in that ſound policy of 
preſerving among the States, as far as poſſibly they can, 
an even balance of power; aſſiduopſly employing nego? - 
tiations, even in the midſt of war; exchanging ambaſſa- 
dors with one another, or penſioning ſpies in a leſs ho- 
nourable ſtation, who may adviſe all the Courts of the 
projects of any particular one, give at the ſame time the 
alarm to Europe, and defend the weaker States from the 
invaſions which the ſtronger are too generally apt to un- 
dertake. | 

Since Charles V. the 1 leaned towards the 
Houſe of Auſtria, This powerful family were, about the 
year 1630, miſtreſs of Spain, of Portugal, and the trea- 
ſures — America; the Low Countries, the — the 
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of GERMAN v. 


THE German Empire is the moſt powerful neigh- 
bour of France. It is more extenfive, and though leſs 
rich, perhaps, in money, it is far more fruitful in 
hardy and athletic men, who patiently endure the yoke 
of labour. The German Nation is governed, pretty 
nearly, as France was formerly by the firſt Kings of. 
the Capet race, who were Chiefs often ill obeyed, by 
ſeveral. of their great, and alſo many of their inferior 
vaſſals. At preſent, ſixty Free Towns, which are called 
Imperial ones; about as many ſecular Sovereigns; near 

forty Fecleſiaſtical Princes, be they Biſhops or Abbots ; 
nine Electors, among whom may now be reckoned four 
Kings; and in fine the Emperor, Chief of all theſe 
Potentates ; ; form this great Germanic body, which has 
been Ts unto theſe days, though the phlegm: 
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ric temper of the Germans, with almoſt as much regu- 
larity, as there way, formerly, confuſion in the F rench 
government. 5 

Each member of the Empire hes his rights, his pri- 
yileges, and his duties; and the laborious knowled 
of ſo many laws, which are often conteſted, is what is 
called, in Germany, the Study of ile Laws of Nations, 
for which that nation 1s ſo famous. 

The Emperor himſelf is not, in reality, richer or 
more powerful than a Doge of Venice. It is well 
known that Germany, being divided! into Free Tons and 
Principalities, can afford nothing to the Chief of all 
theſe petty States, except a pre-eminence, with vaſt 

nonours, indeed, but without dominions, without mo- 
ney, and conſequently without power. To the title of 
Emperor, there is not annexed one ſingle village. Ne- 
vertheleſs this dignity, often as vain as it is void, be- 
game ſo powerful in the hands of the Auſtrians, chat it 
was much feared they would convert this Republic of 
Princes, into an abſolute Monarchy. - 

Two parties then divided, and till divide, the Chriſ- 
tian World, particularly Germany, The firſt is that of 
the Catholics, more or leſs obedient to the Pope. The 
ſecond is that of the enemies to that ſpiritual and tem- 
poral authority claimed by the Pope and the Catholic 
Prelates. Theſe latter are "Cilia by the general 
name of Proteſtants, though they are divided into Lu- 
therans, Calviniſts, and other appellations, that hate 
pne another as cordially as they do Rome. _ | 

Germany, Saxony, a part of Brandenburgh, the Pa- 
latinate, part of Bohemia, of Hungary, the States of 
the Houſe of Brunſwick, Wirtenburgh, and Heſſe, fol- 
low the Lutheran Religion, which they ſtile Evangelical. 
All the Free Imperial Towns have likewiſe embraced 
this ſe, which appears to be better fitted than the C atho- 
lic Religion, to people jealous of their Liberty. | 

The Calviniſts, that are diſperſed among the more 
powerful Lutherans, form but a very inconſiderable 
RU! T he Catholics e the reſt of the Em- 
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pire, and having the "Houſe of Auſtria at their head, 
were, without doubt, of the moſt importance. 9 
Not only Germany, but all the Chriſtian States ſtill 
bleed with the wounds they received in fo many religious 
wars; a rage peculiar to Chriſtians, unknown to In- 
fidels, and the unhappy conſequence of that dogmatic 
ſpirit, ſo long introduced into all ranks and conditions. 
There are few points of controverſy that have not occa- 
ſioned a civil war; and it muſt be a matter of wonder 
to foreign nations, perhaps to our own poſterity, that 
our forefathers ſhould have continued to ſlaughter one 
another, for ſo many years, while they were preaching 
the doctrine of patience, | e 
| have already ſhewn how Ferdinand II. * was near 
changing the German Ariſtocracy into an abſolute Mo- 
narchy, and how he was as near being dethroned b 
Guſtavus Adolphus. His ſon Ferdinand III. who in- 
herited his politics, and who like him made war in his 
cloſet, reigned during the minority of Louis XIV. 
Germany was not at that time fo flouriſhing as it is 
become ſince; luxury was there unknown, and the con- 
veniencies of life were then very rare, even among 
the Great, They were not introduced till towards the 
year 1686, by the French refugees who went thither to 
eftabliſh their manufactures. This populous and fertile 
country wanted both commerce and money. The gra- 
vity of their manners, and the ſlowneſs pecuhar to the 
Germans, deprived them of thoſe refinements and 
pleaſing arts, which the ſagacity of the Italians had 
long ſince cultivated, and which the induſtry of the 
French from that time endeavoured to bring to perfec- 
tion. h 
The Germans, though rich at home, were poor every 
where elſe; and that poverty, joined to the difficulty of 
reuniting, in a ſhort time, ſo many different people under 
the ſame ſtandards, rendered them as they are at preſent, 
incapable of carrying a war, and ſupporting it for any 
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length of time, into any of the neighbouring countries. 
But the French generally make the Empire itſelf the 

ſeat of war againſt the Emperors. The difference in 
the government and genius of the people, ſeems to ren- 


der the French fitter for attack, and the Germans for 
defence. 


Gf 8 P AT N 

SPAIN, governed by the eldeſt branch of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, ſpread more terror after the death of 
Charles V. than the German nation. The Kings of 
Spain were incomparably more rich and more oa 
The mines of Mexico and Potoſi ſeemed to furniſh 
them with means to purchaſe the Liberty of Europe. 
Every one has heard of the ſcheme for a monarchy, or 
rather for an univerſal ſuperiority, over our Chriſtian 
continent, which was formed by Charles V. and PEE 
by Philip II. 
The Spaniſh grandeur, under the reign of Philip Ht. 
was but a vaſt body, without ſubſtance, which had 
greater repute, than ſtrength. | | 

Philip IV. who inherited his father's weakneſs, loſt 
Portugal by his negligence, Rouſillon by the weakneſs 
of his arms, and Catalonia by an abuſe of deſpotic 
power. Such Kings could not long be ſucceſsful, in 
their wars with France. If the diviſions and faults of 
their enemy gave them ſome advantage, they loſt the 
fruits of them, by their incapacity. Beſides, the pri- 
vileges of the people they ruled over, gave them a right 
to be refractory. Ihe Caſtilliaas had the prerogative 
of not fighting out of their own country; the Arrago- 
nians were continually diſputing their freedom with the 
Royal Council; and the Catalonians, who conlidered 
their Kings as their greatelt enemies, would not ny 
them even to raiſe recruits in their provinces. 

However, Spain, united with the Empire, threw a 
tremendous weight into the Balance of Europe. 


Of 
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or PORTUGAL. 


PORTUGAL, at that time, became again a kingdom, 
John Duke of Braganza, who was reckoned a very weak 
Prince, wreſted that province from a King far weaker than 
himſelf. The Portugueſe, from neceſſity, cultivated the 
commerce which Spain, from pride, neglected. They 
became leagued with France and Holland, in 1641, 
againſt Spain. This revolution in Portugal was of 
more importance to France, than the moſt ſignal victo- 
ries would have been, The French Miniſter, who had 
not in the leaſt contributed to this event, reaped from 
it, without any trouble, the greateſt advantage that 
can poſſibly be had over an enemy, that of ſeeing him 
attacked by an irreconcileable competitor, 

Portugal, throwing off the yoke of Spain, ſpreading 
its commerce, and increaſing its power, recalls here the 
idea of Holland, which enjoyed the ſame advantages, 
though 1 in a very different manner, 


Of the UNITED PROVINCES, 


THIS little State of the Seven United Provinces, a 
country fertile in paſture, but ſterile in grain, unhealthy, 
and almoſt drowned by the ſea, was, for about half a 
century, a ſingular example in the world, of what can 
be effected by "the love of liberty, and indefatigable la- 
bour. Theſe people, poor, few in numbers, leſs trained 
to war than the loweſt of the Spaniſh militia, and who 
were yet thought nothing of in Europe, reſiſted all the 
forces of their maiter and tyrant, Philip II; eluded the 
deſigns of ſeveral Princes, who would have afſiſted, only 
to enſlave, them; and have eſtabliſhed a ſway, which 
we have ſeen able to balance the power of Spain itſelf. 
That deſperateneſs, which tyranny naturally provokes, 
firſt made them have recourſe to arms; Liberty inſpired 
their courage, and the Princes of the Houſe of Orange 
made them excellent ſoldiers. Hardly had they ſub- 
dugd their maſters, when they eſtabliſhed a form of 

govern 
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government, which preſerves, as far as it is poſſible, 
an equality in the State, the moſt natural right of 
mankind. 8 ek oy 

This State, of ſo new a ſpecies, was, from its founda- 
tion, cloſely attached to France; they were united by 
one intereſt; their enemies were common to both. 
Henry the Great and Louis XIII. have been its allies, 
and its protectors “. | 


of ENGLAND: 


ENGLAND, much more powerful, affected the 
ſovereignty of the ſea, and pretended to hold a balance 
between the Powers of Europe; but Charles I. who 
reigned ſince 1625, unable to ſupport the weight of 
that balance, felt the ſceptre already ſlip from his hand. 
He wiſhed to render his authority in England inde- 
2. of the laws, and to alter the religion in Scox- 
and. Too obſtinate to deſiſt from his defigns, bur yer 
too weak to execute them; a good huſband, father, 
maſter, and an honeſt man, but an ill adviſed Prince; 
he engaged in a civil war, in which he loſt, as we have 
already ſaid, the throne, and his life alſo, on a ſcaf- 
fold, by a revolution almoſt unparalleled. 

This civil war, begun during the minority of 
Louis XIV. prevented England, for a time, from en- 
gaging in the intereſt of her neighbours : ſhe loſt her * 
importance with her good fortune; her commerce was 
interrupted ; and the nations around her believed her 
ſunk beneath her ruins, when on a ſudden ſhe became 
more formidable than ever, under the dominion of 
Cromwell, who enſlaved her by carrying the goſpel in 
one hand, and the ſword in the other, and the maſk of 
religion on his face, and who in his government con- 
cealed the crimes of an Uſurper, under the talents of 
an able King. 12 


Pray why forget Queen Elizabeth? 
or 
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Of ROME. | 
THAT balance which England had long flattered 


herſelf to maintain, between the Potentates of Europe, 
by her power, the Court of Rome endeavoured to ſup- 
port by her policy. Italy was divided, as it is now, 
into ſeveral Sovereignties. That which belongs to the 
Pope, is ſufficiently extenſive to make him reſpectable 
as a Prince, but too inconſiderable to render him for- 
midable as a Potentate. 

The nature of that government does not contribute 
towards the peopling of his country, which is alſo de- 
ficient both in money and commerce; his ſpiritual au- 
thority, in which there is always a little of the temporal 
mixed, is equally aboliſhed and abhorred by one-half of 
Chriſtendom , and if by the other half he is looked up 
to as a father, he has children who ſometimes oppoſe 
his authority, both with reaſon and ſucceſs. It is the 
maxim of France to conſider him as a ſacred perſon, 
but too aſſuming, whoſe feet they ought always to kils, 
but ſometimes bind his hands. 

- We may yet trace, in all the Catholic countries, the 
ſteps which the Court of Rome had formerly taken to- 
wards: univerſal monarchy. All the Princes of that 
religion, on their acceſſion, ſend embaſſies of obedience, 
as they are ſtiled, to the Pope. Each Crown has a 
Cardinal in Rome, who takes the title of Protector. 
The Pope grants bulls for all the biſhoprics, and ex- 
preſſes himſelf in them as if his power alone conferred 
thoſe dignities. All the Italian, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh 
biſhops, call themſelves ſo, by the Divine permiſſion and 
by that of the Holy See. Many of the French prelates, 
about the year 1682, rejected this formula, which was 
unknown in the firſt age 3 and in our days, in 1754 
we have ſeen a biſhop ® courageous enough to omit it 
in a mandate, which ought to be tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity; a mandate, or rather a ſingular precept, wherein 


Stuart Fitzjames, Biſhop of Soiſſons. 
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is expreſly declared, what no Pontiff had ever yet 
dared to ſay, that all men, nay even infidels, are alike 
our brethren. 

In fine, the Pope has preſerved, in all the Catholic 
States, prerogatives which he could, certainly, never 
have maintained, if preſcription had not given them a 
ſanction. There is not a Kingdom in which there are not 
ſeveral benefices in his gift; and as a tribute he receives 
the revenues of the firſt year of all Conſiſtorial livings. 

The Monks, of whom the principal ones reſide at 
Rome, are ſo many immediate ſubjects of the Popes, 
diſperſed through all the States, Cuſtom, which is all ia 
all, and which cauſes the world to be ruled by prejudice, | 
as much as by laws, would not permit the Princes in- 
tirely to remedy an evil, which was otherwiſe connected 
with things uſeful and holy. To ſwear allegiance to any 
one but one's ſovereign, is high treaſon in a layman; 
but in the cloiſter, it is an act of religion. The dif- 
ficulty of knowing how far one ſhould obey this foreign 
ſovereign ;z the eaſineſs of letting one's ſelf be carried 
away; che pleaſure of ſhaking off a natural yoke-to take 
up another of one's own chooſing; the ſpirit of ſedition, 
and the unhappineſs of the times, have but too often ſe- 
duced whole orders of Monks to ferve Rome, agrnlt 
their own countries, 

The enlightened ſpirit which has reigned i in France, 
during this latter century, and which has extended itſelf 
through almoſt all ranks of life, has been the moſt 

effectual remedy for ſuch a ſuperſtition, The many 
excellent books that have been written on this ſubject, 
have rendered material ſervices, both to the Kings and: 
to the people: and one of the happy changes which 


has, by this means, been made in our morals, under . 


Louis XIV. is, that the Clergy all agree in thinking 


that they are firſt ſubjects to the King, before they are * 


ſervants to the Pope. But juriſdiction, that eſſential 
mark of ſovereignty, ſtill reſts with the Roman Pontiff. 
Even France, notwithſtanding all the exemptions of the 
Gallican Church, ſuffers ſtill an appeal to be made to the 
Pope, as the lat reſource in eccleliaſtical cauſes. 4 
3 It 
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If one wanted to diſſolve 4 marriage; to marry 2 
couſin, or a niece; to be abſolved from one's vows, it 
is ſtill to the Pope, and not to the biſhop, that the ap- 
plication is to be made; the indulgentes are there rated, 
and the individuals of every nation there purchaſe their 
diſpenſations at extravagant prices. Ts 

Theſe impoſitions, which are conſidered by many 
people as the conſequences of the moſt abſurd preju- 
dices, and by others, as the remains of the moſt ſacred 
rights, are ſtill moſt artfully preſerved: Rome manages 
her policy with as much addreſs, as the Roman Republic 
made uſe of to conquer half the world then known. 

No Court ever knew better how to conduct itſelf, ac- 
cording to perſons and times. The Popes are general'y 
Italians, grown grey in the ſervice of the Church, with- 
out paſſions to blind their underſtanding. Their Council 
is compoſed of Cardinals, who reſemble them, and who 
are all animated with the ſame ſpirit. From this 
Council are inſtructions ſent forth which extend even to 
China and America. In this manner does it bear ſway 
throughout the globe; and one might often have ſaid of 
it, what a foreigner once did of the Roman ſenate, 1 
have ſeen a Conſiſtory of Kings.“ 

The moſt part of our Writers have very properly 
riſen up with indignation againſt the ambition of this 
Court; but I know not any, who have done ſufficient 
juſtice to its policy. I am doubtful whether any other 
nation could have preſerved ſo many diſputed preroga- 
tives, for ſo long a time in Europe: any other Court 
would, probably, have loſt them, either by inſolence, or 
tameneſs; by remiſſneſs or precipitation; but Rome, 
always accommodating her meaſures, either of firmneſs 
or flexibility, according as circumſtances have required, 
has contrived to preſerve to herſelf every thing that, 
humanly ſpeaking, it was in her power to keep. | 
She has been ſeen groveling under Charles V. formi- 
dable to Henry III. King of France; friend and enemy, 
by turns, to Henry IV.; ſubtle with Louis XIII.; openly 
oppoling Louis XIV. even at the time when lie was 
moſt to be feared; and often the ſecret enemy of the 
Emperors, 
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Emperors, whom ſhe was more apprehenſive bf; chan 
of the Grand Seignior. Fas 8 oh 

Some rights, much pretenſions, patience, and policy, 
are all that now remain to Rome, of its ancient dignity z 
who, fix centuries ago, attempted to ſubje& the Em- 
pire, and all Europe, to the Triple Crown. Naples is 
yet a ſubſiſting teſtimony of that right which the Popes 
arrogated formerly to themſelves, with ſo much artifce - 
and preſumption, of creating and beſtowing Kingdoms. 
But the King of Spain, to whom that State belongs; 
now only leaves to the Court of Rome the honour and 
the danger of having a too powerful vaſſal. | 
As for the reſt, the Papal State enjoyed a perfect peace; 
interrupted only by the little warfare which [| have alz 
ready ſpoken of *, between the two Cardinal Barberinis, 
NY to Pope Urban VIII. and the Duke of 
Parma. - 


Of the REMAINDER of ITALY: 


THE other Provinces of Italy attended to various 
intereſts. Venice feared both the Turks and the Ems 
peror; with much difficulty ſhe defended her Terra 
Firma States from the claims of Germany; and the in- 
vaſions of the Grand Seighior. She was no longer that 
Venice which was — known to be the Miſtreſs 
of the World of Commerce, and which, an hundred and 
fifty years before, had excited the envy of ſo many 
Kings. The wiſdom of her government ſtill ſubſiſted, 
but her commerce being deſtroyed; deprived her of al- 
moſt all her power; and the City of Venice was; from 
its ſituation, ſecured from being conquered; and, from 
its weakneſs, incapable of conquering. | 

The State of Florence enjoyed both peace and plenty, 
under the government of the Medicis*. Thoſe arts, 
letters, and elegancies of life, which the Medieis' firſt 
gave riſe to, ſtill flouriſhed ; and Tuſcany was then in 
Italy, what Athens had been in Greece. Savoy, torn 


-  ® See the Effay on General Hiſtory, 
Vol If & ; o 
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to pieces. by a civil war, and harraſſed by the French 
and Spaniſh troops, at length became altogether united 
in favour of France; and in Italy, contributed much to 
weaken the Auſtrian power. | 

The Swiſs preſerved their freedom, as they ſtill do, 
without endeavouring to oppreſs others. They hired 
out their troops to their neighbours who were richer 
than themſelves; they were poor ; they were unac- 
quainted with all thoſe arts and ſciences which Luxury, 
has created ; but they were wiſe and happy. 


Of the NORTHERN STATES. 


THE Nations of the North of Europe, Poland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Ruſſia, were, like the other 
Powers, for ever 1n diſtruſt, or at war, with one another. 
In Poland, the manners and government of the Goths 
and Francs reigned, as they do ſtill there; an elective 
King, his power divided by the Nobles, an enflaved 
People, a weak infantry, a cavalry compoſed of the 
Nobles, not one fortified town, and hardly any commerce. 
This people were ſometimes attacked by the Swedes, 
or by the Muſcovites, and ſometimes by the Turks. 
The Swedes, a nation much freer in its conſtitution, 
which admits even Peaſants ro be members of their 
public councils, butwho were then more obedient to their 
Kings than Poland, were almoſt every where crowned 
with victory. Denmark, which was formerly the terror 
of Sweden, was no longer formidable to any nation, 
and her real greatneis only began under the two Kings 
Frederic III. and IV. Muſcovy was yer but a barba- 
rous nation. 


* 


+ Of tte TURKS. 


THE Turks were not then what they had been un⸗ 
der the Selims, the Mahomets, and the Solimans : their 
effeminacy nad corrupted the Seraglio, without ban 
ing cruelty from: thence. The Sultans were at once 


the 
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the moſt deſpotic ſovereigns in their Seraglio, and the 
leaſt ſecure of their throne, or their lives: Oſman and 
Ibrahim both died by the bow-ſtring, and Muſtapha 
had been twice depoſe. | 

The Turkiſh Empire, weakened by theſe ſhocks, was 
alſo attacked. by the Perſians; but as ſoon as it was 
relieved from that enemy, and the revolutions of the 
Seraglio were at an end, the Empire became once more 
2 formidable enemy to Chriſtendom, For from the 
mouth of the Boriſthenes, even to the States of Venice, 
Muſcovy, Hungary, Greece, and the Iſlands, have by 
turns fallen a prey to the Turkiſh arms : and from the 
year 1644, they perſevered in the war of Candia, which 
was ſo fatal to the Chriſtian States. Such were the con- 
dition, the power, and intereſts, of the principal na- 
tions in Europe, about the time of the death of 
Louis XIII. King of France. 5 


The SITUATION of FRANCE. 
FRANCE being allied to Sweden, Holland, Savoy, 


and Portugal, and having the good wiſhes of other in- 


active nations, ſapported, againſt Spain and the Em- 
pire, a war deſtructive to both parties, and of fatal 
conſequence to the Houſe of Auſtria, That war was 
like all thoſe which have been carried on for ſo many 
ages between the Chriſtian Princes, in which millions 
2 lives are ſacrificed, and provinces deſtroyed, to gain 
after all ſome little frontier towns, which are ſeldom 

worth the price of the conqueſt. | 
The Generals of Louis XIII. conyuered Rouſillon, 
and the Catalonians had juſt ſubmitted to the dominion ; 
of France, as the protectreſs of that liberty which they 
defended againft their Kings; but theſe ſucceſſes did 
not prevent their enemies from taking Corbie, in 1637, 
nor from approaching even to Pontoiſe. Fear had driven 
half the inhabitants from Paris; and Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, in the midſt of his great projects for humbling the 
Auſtrian power, . the neceſſity of _— 
2 | | all 
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all the Court-Yards in Paris *, to oblige each to pro- 
vide a foot-ſoldier for the war, and to repel the enemy 
at the very gates of the capital. . 
The French had done much damage to the Spaniards 
and the Germans, and had ſuſtained as much from 


them, 1n turn. 


The STRENGTH of FRANCE after the DEATH 
of LOUIS XIII. and the MANNERS of thoſe. 
TIMES. | 


THESE wars produced many illuſtrious Generals; 
ſuch as a Guſtavus-Adolphus, a Walſtein, a Duke de 
Weimar, Picolomini, John de Wert, the Marſhal Gue- 
briant, the Princes of Orange, and the Count D*Har- 
court. The Miniſters of State were nor leſs diſtinguiſhed. 
The Chancellor Oxenſtiern, the Duke d'Olivares, &c. + 
but particularly Cardinal Richelieu, attracted the notice 
of all Europe. There is not any age in which ſome 
ſtateſmen and warriors have not rendered their names 
famous. It ſeems, unfortunately, that politics and arms 
are the profeſſions moſt natural to man. We muſt for 
ever fight or negociate. The moſt fortunate man paſſes 
for the greateſt, and the Public often impute that ſucceſs 
to merit, which is only the effect of fortune. 

War was not then carried on as we have ſince ſeen 
it, in the reign of Louis XIV. Their armies were not then 
ſo numerous. Since the ſiege of Metz , by Charles V. 
there had not been ſeen a General at the head of 
fifty thouſand men. They beſieged and defended places 
with fewer cannon than in theſe days. The art of fortifica- 
tion was yet in its infancy. Pikes and arquebules were 
then in uſe; and the ſword was at that time the principal 
weapon, which is rendered almoſt uſeleſs, in the preſent 
diſcipline. They ſtill preſerved the ancient law of na- 


This Tax was impoſed upon every houſe in the city that had a 
Court-Yard, or Gate-way, belonging to it, in order that it ſhould fals 
only on the rich or great. : | | 

| + AToewnin France, + Short hand- guns. 
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tions, of declaring war by an Herald. Louis XIII. was 
the laſt who obſerved that cuſtom : he ſent a Herald ar 
arms to Bruſſels, to declare war againſt Spain, in 1635. 
Nothing was then more common than to ſee Prieſts at 
the head of armies. The Cardinal Infant, the Cardinal 
of Savoy, Richelieu, La Valette, Sourdis Archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, Cardinal Theodore Trivulce, commander of 
the Spaniſh cavalry, had all worn the cuiraſs, and ſerved 
perſonally themſelves. One of the Biſhops of Mendes 
had often been an Intendant of the army. 

The Popes ſometimes threatened theſe warlike Prieſts 

with excommunication. Pope Urban VIII. being of- 
fended with France, ſent a meſſage to Cardinal de La Va- 
lette, that if he did not lay down his arms, he would de- 

prive him of his Cardinalſhip; bur being ſoon after re- 2 
conciled to France, he heaped benedictions upon him. 

The Ambaſſad6}s, no leis miniſters of peace than the 
clergy, made no difficulty of ferving in the armies. be- 
tonging to the allied powers to whom' they were deputed. 

b Charnace, Envoy from France to Holland, commanded 
a regiment there, in the year 1637; and even ſince, the 
Ambaſſador D*Eſtrade bore a coloneP's commiſſionin their 
ſervice. 

France had not, in all, more than fourſcore thouſand 
effective troops on foot. Their marine, annihilated, for 
many ages, a little retrieved by Cardinal Richelieu, was 
ruined again under the adminiſtration of Mazarin. 
Louis XIII. had not above forty- -five millions ſolvent, 
ordinary revenue; but the filyer was then at a currency 
of twenty-ſix livres the mark. T heſe forty-five mil- 
lions amount to about eighty-five millions of this time, 
when'the arbitrary eſtimate of the filver mark is raiſed 
t& forty-nine Hvres and a half; an exorbitant numerary, 
valudtion, and which the Public intereſt and national 
jütkieß ſhould forbid ever to be augmented. wat 

Commerce, WRich is now ſpread ſo univerſally,” was. 
chen confined to very few hands. The interior Police: of 
the Kingdom wWas entirely neglected; an unerring proof ; 
a bad adminiſtration. © Cardinal Richelieu, taken up 
with his own dignity; which was connected with that of 
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the ſtate, had begun to render France formidable abroad, 
without having made her flouriſning at home. The 
public roads were neither repaired nor guarded; they 
were infeſted with highwaymen: the ſtreets of Paris 
were narrow, ill paved, offenſive with all manner of 
filth, and continually filled with robbers. By the Regiſ- 
ters of Parliament, we may ſee, that the watch of that 
City was then reduced to forty-five men, il] paid, and 
little mindful of their duty. 

Ever ſince the death of Francis I. France had been 
continually torn to pieces by factions or civil wars. 
The yoke had never been borne willingly or peaceably. 

The nobility were nurſed in conſpiracies. Plotting was then 
the ſcience of the Court, as chat of pleaſing their Sove- 
reign has been ſince. 

This ſpirit of diſcord and faction had extended itſelf 
from the Court even to the ſmalleſt towns, and inſinua- 
ted itſelf into every Community in the Kingdom. Every 
thing was conteſted, becauſe there was nothing ſettled. 

There was not a pariſh i in Paris which did not come 
to blows; the proceſſions fought with one another, for 
the honour of their banners. The Canons of our 
Lady were often ſeen in tumult with thoſe of the Holy 
Chapel: and on the day that Louis XIII. placed his 
Kingdom under the protection of the Virgin Mary, the 
| Parliament of Paris and the Court of Exchequer fought 
for precedence, in the yery chapel of the _ they were 
both met to ſupplicate. 

' Almoſt all the Communities were up in arms, and al- 
molt every individual was poſſeſſed with the madneſs of 
duelling. This ſpecies of Gothic barbarity, formerly en- 
couraged by Kings themſelves, and then become the 
characteriſtic of the nation, contributed full as much as 
the foreign and civil wars to depopulate the country. 
We may with truth aver, that, in the courſe of twenty 
years, ten of which were ſpent in war, more Frenchmen 
fell by the hands of F renchmen, than by thoſe of their. 


enemies. 


We ſhall ſay nothing here of che method by which arty. 
and ſcienees were cult: vated; th dat part of the hiſtory of. 
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our manners ſhall be given in its proper place, Weſhall 
only remark, that the French nation was plunged in 1g- 
norance, without exception of thoſe who thought them- 
ſelves wiſer than the vulgar. 

They conſulted aſtrologers, and believed in them All 
the Memoirs of that time, to begin with the Hiſtory of 
the Preſident de Thou, are filled with predictions. The 
grave and ſevere Nuke de Sully ſeriouſly records thoſe 
that were foretold of Henry IV. This credulity, the 
moſt infallible mark of ignorance, was then ſo much in 
vogue, that they took care to ſecrete an aſtrologer near 

Queen Anne of Auſtria? 8 chamber, at the birth of 
Lou Id. 

What is difficult to be bee but is nevertheleſs 
related by the Abbot Vittorio Siri, a cotemporary and 
well-informed writer, is, that Louis XIII. was from his 
infancy ſurnamed The Juſt, becauſe he was born under Li- 
bra, or the Sign of the Balance. 

The ſame weakneſs which brought into faſhion chat 
abſurd chimera of judicial aſtrology, gave credit alſo to 
ſorcery, and notions of demoniacks. It became an ar- 
ticle of religion. The prieſts were for ever conjuring out 
evil ſpirits ; ; and the tribunals, compoſed of magiſtrates 
who ought to have been more enlightened than the vul- 
gar, were conſtantly employed in trying ſorterers. The 
memory of Cardinal Richelieu will for-ever be reproach- 
ed with the death of the famous Curate of Loudun, Ur- 
ban Grandier, who was condemned to be burnt for a 
magician, by a commiſſion ſigned by the Council. One 
is ſhocked to reflect, that the Miniſter and the Judges 
ſhould have been io. weak as to believe in the Devils of 
Loudun, or ſo cruel as to condemn an innocent man to 
the flames *. It will ever be remembered with aſtoniſh- 


- * The true reaſon of Grandier's perſecution was his being thought, 
and perhaps juſtly, the writer of a lampoon, intitled the Female Shoe- 
maker. of Loudyn, in which the birth and family of Richelieu were ridi- 
culed. He was charged w th necromancy, and poſſeſſing ſome of the 
Ur/uline ſiſterhood with evil ſpirits; tried and cn⁰ ed on the teſti- 
mony of the following Devils; Aſhtaroth, of the order of the Sera- 
phim, and chief of the poſſeiſing demons; Eafas, Celſus, Acaos, Ce- 
don and Aſmodeus, of the order of the Thrones; Alex, Zabulon, 
Nepkchalim, Cham, Uriel, and N of the order of Principalities: 2 | 
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ment, even by the lateſt poſterity, that the wife of the 
Marſhal d'Ancre was burnt at the ſtake as a ſorcereſs &. 

We may yet ſee, in a copy of ſome Regiſtries of the 
Chirclet, a proceſs begun in 1601, about à horſe that 
had been trained and managed by its induſtrious maſ- 
ter, in ſuch a manner as we may have ſometimes ſeen ex- 
amples of at a fair; and they would willingly have burnt 
both the horſe 1 its maſter. 

This is ſufficient to give a general idea of the ſpirit 
nd manners of the age which preceded that of 
Louis XIV. 

T he groſs ignorance that was diffuſed through all or- 
ders of the ſlate, introduced, even among. the moſt vir- 
tuous and civilized, ſuch ſuperſtitious Practices as re- 
flected a diſgrace on religion. The Calviniſts, con- 
founding the reaſonable worſhip of the Catholics with 

the abuſes they made of that worſhip, were but the more 
contirmed in their hatred againft our Church. To our 
popular ſuperſtitions, often full of revelry, they oppo- 
ſed a rigid ſeverity and ſavageneſs of manners, the com- 
mon characteriſtic of almoſt all reformers. Thus Was 
France degraded and rent aſunder by the demon of party; 
and that ſpirit, of ſociableneſs which now renders the 
nation ſo amiable and diſtinguiſhed, was then abſolutely. 
unknown. There were no houſes where prople of ge- 
nius might aſſemble to communicate their knowledge 
to each "other ; no Academies ;. no regular Theatres : in 
fine, tne manners, laws, arts, ſociety, religion, peace, 
and war, were unlike all that we have linge lect, in thac 
era which! is called The Age of Louis AI. 3 


that 3 is, on RY; tvivebes of the Ufulines, ko antes chetnſttcel poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſuch infernal hierarchy. He was condemned to be burnt 
alive, and was accordingly AER e luffering with refoluanne; and 
like a Chriſtian. 

Juſt as they were going to ſet fire to the flake, a large humble · bee 
changed: to fly about his head; upon which a prieſt, Who was ſtanding 
by; declared it to be the Devil, (name not mentioned) ee was come 
to carry off the ſoilof Gran diert. 4 
she was becufed of having exerciſef witcheraft/againſ Mary: de- 
Medicis ; and being interrogated what ſpecies of ſorcery ſhe had _ 
the nk that 255 PRION great pm Rene: N. weak mind 
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The At inority if Louis XIV. Viftories of the French under 
the Great Conde, then Duke d Enguien. 


\ARDINAL Rickelff and Louis XIII. W 
to die; the one admired and hated, the other al- 
ready forgotten. They left behind them to the French 
nation, which was then full of diſſenſion, a ſtrong aver- 
ſion to the very name of Miniſter, and but little. reſpect 
for the Throne. Louis XIII. by his will appointed: a Re- 
gency. This Monarch, who was but ill obeyed during 
his life, flattered himſelf that he ſhould be. more re- 
ſpected after his death; but the firſt ſtep. taken by his 
widow, Anne of Auftria, was, to obtain a decree of the 
Parliament of Paris to annul the will of her huſband. 
This body having been a long, time in oppoſition. to the 
Court, and who, under Louis, had ſcarcely ſupported 
the liberty of making remonſtrances, cancelled the-teſta- 
ment of their Sovereign with the ſame eaſe that they 
would have determined the cauſe of a private citizen. 
Anne of Auſtria appealed to this Court to obtain an un- 
limited regency, becauſe. Mary de Medicis had done the 
ſame, after the death of Henry IV; and Mary de Me- 
dicis had indeed ſet the example, becauſe that any other 
courſe would have been tedious. and uncertain ; that the 
Parliament, ſurrounded by her guards, could not refuſe 
her requeſt; and that an arret given by the Parliament 
and the Peers appeared, t o confirm, her authority, incon- 
teſtably. 
5 cuſtom. which gave. the regency to the PO 
mother, app! eared* then to the French a law almoſt as 
furidamenzal, as 22 one that c females 05 the 
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* 5 in n hig Hiſtory of Login xiv. gps, that the will bf 
Louis XIII. was confirmed in Parliament. What deceived this Wri- 
ter was, that Lobis XII. had, in reality, declared the Queen Regent, 


which article was l but he had alſo limited ker authority, 
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Crown. The Parliament of Paris having twice de- 
termined this point, that is to ſay, confirmed by its 
decrees alone this maternal right, ſeemed in effect to 
have conferred the regency: it conſidered itfelf, and not 
without ſome apparent truth, as the tutor of Kings, and 
each Counſellor thought himſelf a part of the ſovereign- 
ty. By the ſame arret, Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, bro- 
ther to the King, received the empty title of Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom, under the commanding Re- 
gent. 

Anne of Auſtria was obliged, at firſt, to continue the 

wil with her brother, Philip IV. whom ſhe truly lov- 
| It is difficult to ſay preciſely, what occaſioned that 
dar. They demanded nothing from Spain, not even Na- 
varre, which ſhould have been the patrimony of the 
Kings of France. They contended from the year 1633, 
becauſe Cardinal Richelieu choſe it; and moſt probably 
the reaſon of his chooſing it was, that it might render his 
ſervices neceſſary. He made an alliance with Sweden 
againſt the Emperor; and alſo with Duke Bernard de 
Saxe- Weimar, one of thoſe Generals whom the Ita- 
lians ſtiled Candottieri, that is to ſay, who. ſold their 
troops. He alſo attacked the Auſtrian-Spaniſtr branch, 
in thoſe Ten Provinces that we in general call by the 
name of Flanders; and he divided with the Dutch, who 
were then our allies, char F 2285 which had not been 
conquered. 

The ſtrength of the war was on the ſide of Flanders. 
The Spaniſh troops iſſued from the frontiers of Hainault, 
to the number of twenty-ſix thouſand men, conducted 
by an old experienced General, called Don Franciſco de 
Melos. They ravaged the frontiers of Champagne, at- 
tacked Rocroi, and purpoſed marching even to the gates 
of Paris, as they had done eight years before. Their 
hopes were animated by the death of Louis XIII. and 
the apparent weakneſs of the ſtate from a minority; and 
when they fund themſelves oppoſed only by an army in- 
ferior to . e in numbers, and ORR, NPE a young 
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man of but one-and-twenty,- they flattered themſelves 
with certain ſucceſs. Rs 
This inexperienced youth, whom they deſpiſed, was 
Louis de Bourbon, then Duke d' Enguien, and ſince 
known by the title of the Great Conde, Moſt great ge- 
nerals have become ſo by degrees. This Prince was 
born one; the art of war ſeemed in him but a natural in- 
ſtint. There was in Europe only he, and the Swede 
Torſtenſon, whoſe genius, at twenty years old, might 
have diſpenſed with experience *. : 8 
The Duke d'Enguien had received, with the ac- 
count of the death of Louis XIII. orders not to hazard 
a battle. The Marſhal de l' Hoſpital, Who was appoint- 
ed to conduct and adviſe him, ſeconded theſe timid 
orders, from his great circumſpection. The Prince 
minded neither the Court nor the Marſhal; he conſided 
his deſign to none but Gaſſion, the Major General, who 
was worthy the honour of being conſulted by him ; and 
they ſoon brought the Marſhal to think a battle neceſs 
ary. ; : TM Fi 7 5 . 62 
It is remarked, that the Prince having ſettled every _ 
thing the night before the battle, ſlept ſo 
ſoundly, that they were obliged to awak- VS: 
en him for the engagement. The ſame thing is told of 
Alexander. It is natural that a young man, exhauſted 
with the fatigue of preparations for ſo great a day, ſhould 
fall into a heavy ſleep; it is likewiſe ſo, that a genius 
ſuited to war, and acting without perturbation, ſhould 
retain enough of calmneſs to ſuffer his body to repoſe. 


May 19, | 1643. 


»Torſtenſon was page to Guſtavus Adolphus in 1624. The King 
being ready to attack a body of Lithuanians, in Livonia, and having 
no Adjutant near him, diſpatched Torſtenſon with orders to a Ge- 
neral Officer to take advantage of a movement which he had ſeen 
made by the enemy. Torſtenſon went, and returned; in the mean 
time the enemy had changed their march. The King was diſtreſſed at 
the order he had given, and Torſtenſon ſaid to him, ** Sire, be pleaſed 
to pardon what I have done; but ſeeing the enemy had made a dif- 
ferent movement, I gave a differgnt arder.” ,.'The King made no re- 
77 but at night when the page attended him at table, he made him 
ſit down by him, and ſup with him: he gave him an Enſigney in the 
Guards, in a fortnight after 4 company, and at laſt a regiment. 
Porſtenſon was one of the greaty Officers in Europe 


The 
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The Prince gained the battle, it may be ſaid, by him- 
ſelf; by a quick glance of the eye, which at once ſaw 
danger and reſource, and by an activity free from con- 
foſion, which was directed opportunely to all quarters. 
It was he who with a few cavalry attacked that Spa- 
niſh Infantry, till then invincible, as ſtrong and cloſe as 
the famous ancient Phalanx, and which opened with an 
agility which the former was incapable of, in order to 
diſcharge eighteen cannon incloſed in the middle of it. 
The Prince ſurrounded and attacked it three times. 
Scarcely had he gained the victory, when he forbad all 
further ſlaughter. The Spaniſh Officers threw them- 
ſelves on their knees; to implore his protection againſt 
the fury of the victorious ſoldiery. The Duke &En- 

aten was as anxious for their apr as he had been for 
the conqueſt. 

The old Count de F uentes, whe dnt this 
Spaniſh Infantry, died pierced through with wWounds. 
Condé, on being told of it, ſaid, © he ſhould have wiſh- 
« ed to have ſo died, had he not conquered.” 

The reſpe& with which Europe had been impreſtad bor 
RY Spaniſh troops, now inclined towards the French; 
who had not, during an hundred years, gained ſo cel 
brated a victory; for the bloody action of Marignan, 
rather diſputed than gained by Francis I. ag u 
the Swiſs, ' was as much won by the Geétman 
Black corps, as by the bravery of the French. The 
Battles alſo of Pavia and St. W as were yet more 
fatal to the honour of France. Henry IVM. was ſo un- 
fortunate as to gain no great adyantages over any nation 
but his own. In the reign of Louis XIII. the Marſhal 
de Guebriant had ſome flight ſucceſſes, but they were 
always counterbalanced by loffes: The battles which were 
capable of ſhaking empires, and that will reſt for ever in 
the memory of men, were only fought, in thoſe days, 
by Guſtavus Adolphus. 

The action of Rocro! became the epoch of the Fler 
of France, as well as that of the Prince of Conde. He 
knew how to conquer, and to make advantage of a vice 
tory. His letters tothe Court determined them * the 
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ſiege of Thionville, which Cardinal Richelieu had ne- 
ver dared to attempt; and at the return of his Couriers, 
every thing was already prepared for that expedition. 

The Prince of Conde marched. acroſs the enemy's 
country, deceived the vigilance of General Aug. 8, 
Beck, and at laſt took poſſeſſion of Thion- 1643. 
ville. From thence he haſtened to lay ſiege to Cirq, and 

made himſelf maſter of it. He obliged the Germans to 
repaſs the Rhine, and immediately followed them. He 
haſtened to repair the defeats and loſſes which the French 
had ſuſtained on theſe frontiers, after the death of the 
Marſhal de Guebriant. He found Fribourg taken, and 
General Merci lying before its walls, with an army 
much ſuperior to his. Conde had with him two Mar- 
ſhals of France. The one was Grammont, and the other 
Turenne, who had been made a Marſhal ſome months; 
before, having ſerved ſucceſsfully in Piedmont, againſt 
Spain. *T was there he laid the foundation of that re- 
nowned character, which he afterwards obtained. 

The Prince, with theſe two Generals, attacked the 
Camp of Merci, which was intrenched on Aug. 31, 
two eminences. The combat was repeat- 1644. 
ed three times, on three different days. It is ſaid, that 
the Duke d' Enguien threw his Generals ſtaff into the 
enemy's trenches, and marched to recover it, ſword 
in hand, at the head of the regiment of Conti. It re- 
quired, perhaps, ſuch an intrepid ation as this to encou- 
rage troops to ſuch difficult attacks. This battle of 
Fribourg, more bloody than deciſive, was this Prince's 
ſecond triumph. Merci decamped four days after. 
Philipſbourg and Mayence having ſurrendered, were at 

once both the proofs and the fruits of this victory. 

The Duke d' Enguien returned to Paris, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, and demanded ſome token of 

acknowledgement from the Court. He left his army un- 
der the command of the Prince Marſhal de Turenne; 
but this General, though very ſucceſsful before, was now 
beaten at Mariendal. The Prince flies to the army, re- 
aſſumes the ſtaff, and, to the glory of again April, 
commanding Turenne, adds that of retriev- 1045. 


ing 
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ing his defeat. He attacked Merci, in the plains of 
Aug 3, Norlingen, and gained a complete victory. 
1645- The Marſhal de Grammont was there taken 
8 but General Glen, who commanded under 
erci, was made captive at the ſame time, and Merci 
himſeif was numbered with the dead. This General, 
eſteemed one of the ableſt Captains, was interred near 
the field of battle; and on his tomb was engraved, S 
Vidtor, Heroem calcas : ** Stop, Traveller, thou treadeſt 
upon an Hero.” 
The fame of the Duke d'Enguien then eclipied every 
Oct. 7, other name. He ſoon after beſieged Dun- 
1646. kirk, in the fight of the Spaniſh army, and 
was the firſt who conquered that place for France. | 
So much ſucceſs and ſo many ſervices procured him 
rather more jealouſy than reward from the Court; and 
rendered him as much an object of fear to the Miniſter, 
as to the enemy. They removed him from the ſcene of 
his conqueſts and his glory, and ſent him into Catalo- 
nia, with troops very undiſciplined, and as ill paid. 
das He inveſted Lerida, and was obliged to raiſe the 
liege. They accuſe him, in ſome books, of too 
much vain parade, in having opened the trenches to the 
ſound of violins, not knowing that 1 It was then the cul- 
tom of the Spaniards *. | 
The fluctuation of affairs ſoon l the Court to 
recall Conde back to Flanders. The Archduke Leo-- 
pold, brother to the Emperor Ferdinand III. had laid 
fiege to Lens in Artois. Conde, placed once more at 
the head of thoſe troops that had been uſed to conquer 
under his command, led them directly againſt the Arch- 


Duke. This was now the third time he] had joined bat- 


tle, againſt the odds of ſuperior numbers. The only mi- 
litary oration he made uſe of, was this: My friends, re- 
member Rocroi, Fribourg, and Norlingen. This action 
of Lens compleated his glory. Turenne had the ho- 
nour, on that day, to lend moſt powerful aſſiſtance to- 
wards a victory that ſerved in ſome ſort to humble him. 


® Their inſtrument is rather the Guitar. 


3 Butz 
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But, perhaps, he never appeared ſo great, as in ſo gal- 
lantly ſeconding his rival in fame. e | 

He himſelf diſengaged, and ſupported the Marſhal 
de Grammont, who was giving way with Aug. 10, 
the left wing; and took General Beck 1648. 
priſoner. The Arch-Duke, with the Count  Fuenſal- 
dagne, with difficulty eſcaped by flight. The Spaniards 
and the Imperialiſts, which compoſed this army, were 
diſperſed z they loft above a hundred pair of colours, and; 
thirty-eight pieces of cannon; which was a very conſi- 
. derable article at that time. Three thouſand men fell in 
that action, five thouſand were taken priſoners, the reſt 
all deſerted ; ſo that the Arch-Duke was left without an 
army. | | mu nnd in 

Thoſe who would truly be inſtructed, may remark, 
that, ſince the foundation of their monarchy, the French 
had never gained, one after another, ſo many battles, 
and ſuch glorious ones, by the conduct of her generals, 
and the bravery of her troops. 195 1 

While the Prince of Conde, now properly fo called *, 
thus reckoned the years of his youth by the number of 
his victories; and the Duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XIII. had fo well ſuſtained the charac- july 
ter of a Son of Henry IV. and the honour of 1644. 
France, by the conqueſt of Gravelines, Courtray and 
Mardyke; the Viſcount Turenne had taken Nov. 
Landau, drove the Spaniards from Treves, 1644. 
and re-eſtabliſhed the Elector. | 1 

He likewiſe, in conjunction with the Swedes, gained 
the battle of Lavingen, as alſo that of Sommer- Nov. 
hauſen; and drove the Duke of Bavaria, at 1647. 
the age of near fourſcore, out of his territories. The 
Count De Harcourt took Balaguier, and beat 1645. 
the Spaniards. They alſo loſt Portolongone 
in Italy; and twenty ſhips, with as many gallies of 
France, which compriſed almoſt the whole of the ma- 
rine re-eſtabliſhed by Richelieu, defeated the 646. 
fleet of Spain, on the coaſt of Italy, 


fis father died in 1646. 
| But 
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But this detail ends not here. The arms of France 
likewiſe invaded and conqueted Lorrain, from the Duke 
Charles IV. a warlike Prince, but unſteady, imprudent, 
and unfortunate; who ſaw himſelf at the ſame time de- 
ſpoiled of his dominions by France, and kept priſoner 
by Spain. The allies of France preſſed hard upon the 
Auſtrian power, both in the North, and in the South. 
The Duke of Albuquerque, General of the Portugueſe, 
won the battle of Badajoz, againſt the Spaniards. Torſ- 

May, tenſon defeated the Imperial troops near Ta- 

1644. bor, and gained a compleat victory. The 

Mar. Prince of Orange, at the head of the Dutch 

1645- forces, penetrated into Brabant. 

The King of Spain, beaten on all ſides, beheld Rou- 

5 fillon and Catalonia in the hands of the 

1647- French. Naples having alſo revolted from 
him, ſubmitted itſelf to the Duke of Guiſe, the laſt 
Prince of that branch of a houſe ſo fruitful in illuſtrious 
and dangerous men. 
This perſon, who paſſed but for a daring adventurer, - 
becauſe he happened to be unſucceſsful in his purſuits, 
had at leaſt the glory of hazarding himſelf ſingly aboard a 
{mall bark, of paſſing through the whole Spaniſh fleet, 
and defending Naples, without any other ſuccour than 
his own perſonal bravery. 

On conſidering ſo many misfortunes and loſſes fallen 
upon the Houſe of Auſtria, ſo many repeated victories 
by the French, and ſeconded by the ſucceſſes of their al- 
lies, one might well ſuppoſe, that Vienna and Madrid 
only waited to be called upon to throw open their gates; 
and that the Emperor and the King of Spain ſhould be 
almoſt without an acre of territory.' And yet, five years 
of glory, ſcarcely interrupted by the leaſt reverſe of for- 
tune, produced but very few material advantages— 
much bloodſhed, but no revolution. Nay, if any ſuch 
event was to be apprehended, it was rather tor France 
herſelf, who, in the midſt of ſo much n e 
rity, was nearly brought to ruin. 


CHAP. 
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e e Oe 
The Civil War: 


HE Queen, Anne of Auſtria, abſolute Regent; | 
had made Cardinal Mazarin the Maſter of France, 
and of herſelf, He held over her that fort of domi- 
nion, which an artful man may eaſily exerciſe over a 
woman born with weakneſs enough to be governed, and 
ſufficient obſtinacy to perſiſt in her election. 
We read, in ſome Memoirs of theſe times, that the 
Queen placed no confidence in Mazarin, but on the 
inſufficiency of Potier, Biſhop of Beauvais, whom ſhe had 
at firſt choſen for her Miniſter. This Biſhop has been 
deſcribed as incapable of government. -It is believed he 
was ſo, and that the Queen employed him, for a time, 
merely as a ſcreen,” to avoid giving offence to the nation, 
by the choice of a ſecond Cardinal, and a foreigner. 
But a thing that cannot be believed, is, that Potier began 
his tranſient Miniſtry, by declaring to the Dutch, that 
they muſt conform to the Catholic religion, if they 
<« expected to remain in the alliance of France.” He 
ſhould alſo have made the ſame propoſition to the 
Swedes. | 
Almoſt all the Eligorians repeat this abſurdity, be- 
cauſe they had read it in ſome Court Memoirs, and other 
tracts of the Frondeurs. There are a number of arti- 
cles, in thoſe Memoirs, either miſrepreſented by paſ- 
ſion, or related from popular reports. The Puerile 
ſhould not be cited, and the Abſurd ought not to be 
credited. | | 
It is very probable that Cardinal Mazarin was the Mi- 
niſter deſigned, for a long time, in the Queen's mind, and 
even while Louis XIII. was yet living. This cannot be 
doubted, after reading the Memoirs of La Porte, firſt 
valer-de-chambre to Anne of Auſtria. Interior perſons 
about a Court, who are witneſſes to all the interior of it, 


often get at the knowledge of things, 1 the Parlia- 
Vol, . 2 | ment, 
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ment, or even the heads of parties, know nothing of, 
nor ſometimes ſo much as ſuſpect. - 

Mazarin uſed his power with moderation at firſt,” 
One muſt live in intimacy with a Miniſter, to be able 
to delineate his character; to ſay what degree of courage, 
or weakneſs, he had in his nature; and whether he was 
an honeſt man, or a knave: fo that, without invel- 
tigating what Mazarin was, we ſhall content ourſelves 
with only telling what he did. 

He affected, on the commencement of his 1 
as much humility, as Richelieu had aſſumed of haugh- 
tineſs. Inſtead of having himſelf attended by guards, 
and appearing in public with a royal ſtate, he went 
abroad with the moſt modeſt train, and ſnewed an affa- 
bility, and remarkable condeſcenſion, in every circum- 
ſtance where his predeceflor had behaved with inſolence 
and inflexibility. The Queen endeavoured to conciliate 
his government and perſon, both to the people, and the 
court, and ſucceeded in her purpoſe. Gaſton, Duke of . 
Orleans, brother to Louis XIII. and the Prince of 
Conds, ſupported her power, and had no other emula- 
tion, but to ſerve the State. | 

It required impoſts to carry on the war againſt Spain, 
arid the Emperor. The finances of France were, ever 
2 the death of Henry the Great, as ill conducted 

as in Spain, and Germany. The Adminiſtration was a 
chaos, where the greateſt ignorance reigned, and the 
embezzlement of the public money was at the higheſt. 
But this depredation did not opetate upon ſuch conſider- 
able objects, as in the preſent age. I he State was eight 
times leſs in debt; they had not armies then of two 
hundred thouſand men to maintain, no immenſe ſubſi- 
dies to pay, nor any naval war to ſuſtain: 

The revenues of the kingdom amounted, in the fr 
years of the Regency, to near ſeventy-five millions f 
livres, of the then currency. This ſum had been ſuffici- 
ent, if there had been any economy in the Miniſter. But in 
| 1646 and 1647, there was a neceſſity of applying to new 
reſources. TheSuperintendant, at that time, was a com- 
. mon peaſant of Sienna, named Particelli Emeri, = 
I 


wn L 
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ſoul was baſer even than his birth, and whoſe pride and 
rr raiſed the ain of che Kingdom againſt 
him 

This perſon cotriewd reſources equally burdenſome 
and abſurd. He created the offices of Comptrollers of 
Faggots, of ſworn Saleſmen of Hay, of King's Counſel- 
lors; Criers of Wine, and alſo ſold patents of nobility. 
The revenue of the Hotel-de-Ville in Paris, amounted 
then to only about eleven millions. They cut off ſome 
quarters from the renters, augmented the fees of ad- 
miſſion, created ſeveral offices of Maſters of Requeſts, 
and withheld about fourſcore thouſand crowns of the 
ſalaries of the magiſtrates. 

It is eaſy to imagine how much the public ſpirit re- 
volted againſt two Italians; come into France without 
any fortune, and enriched by the ſpoils of the nation, 
which afforded ſuch a handle againſt them. The Par- 
liament of Paris, the Maſters of Requeſts, the other 
Courts, and the annuitants, raiſed a clamour againſt them. 
In vain Mazarin removed his creature Emeri from the 


poſt of Superintendant, and baniſhed him to one of his 


eſtates; the nation continued outrageous that this man 
ſhould be maſter of a foot of land in France; and held 
Cardinal Mazarin in deteſtation, although even at that 
very time he had concluded the gieat buſineſs of the 
Peace of Munſter. For it 4s worth remarking, that 
this famous treaty and the Barricadoes were in the fame 
year, 1648. ; 

The civil wars commenced in Paris, 3 as they did in 
London, about a trifle, 

The Parliament of Paris poſſeſſing the right of aſſent· 
ing or diſſenting upon all edicts of taxes, warmly 1647. 
oppoſed theſe new impoſitions, and acquired 
the confidence of the people, by thwarting and diſ- 
treſſing the Miniſter. 

They did not begin by an infarreQivny a people a are 
Proxyoked and emboldened by degrees, The populace 
might at firſt have betaken themſelves to arms, and 
choſen a leader, as they did at Naples. But the Ma- 
giſtrates and Officers of the State proceeded with = | 
| D 2 eli- 


WE 
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deliberation, and commenced with preſerving all be- 
coming decorum, as far as the ſpirit of party would 
ermit. 

Cardinal Mazarin thought that, in 0 dividiag | 
the magiſtrature, he ſhould prevent any further trouble; 
but inflexibility was oppoſed to ſuppleneſs. He ſup- 
preſſed four years fine of all the Superior Courts, in 
remitting to them the Paulette; that is to ſay, an 
exemption from the tax contrived by Paulet, under 
Henry IV. for inſuring the property of their poſts v. 
This retrenchment was not a grievance, but it e | 
the four years tenure to the Parliament; and he 
thought to diſarm them by this favour. | 

The Parliament ſcorned this proffer, which would 
have expoſed them to the cenſure of preferring its own 
intereſt to that of the other aſſemblies. It therefore 
made its arret of Union with the other Courts of Juſtice. 
Mazarin, who could never pronounce French well, 
having ſaid that this decree of Ognon was outrageous, 
and having had it annulled in Council, the fingle word 
Ognon rendered it ridiculous; and as men are not 
apt to truckle to thoſe they deſpiſe, the Parliament 
became thence more hardy. 

! Ir demanded peremptorily that they ſhould diſmiſs all 
the Intendants, conſidered by the nation as extortioners, 

and that they ſhould aboliſh that new ſpecies of Ma- 
giſtracy inſtituted under Louis XIII. without paſſing 
through the uſual forms. This was to ſoothe the 
nation, as much as to pique the Court. It determined, 

that, according to the ancient laws, no citizen was to be 
impriſoned, without his natural judges being advertiſed 
of it, within. the ſpace of thats hours ; and no- 
thing appeared to be more juſt. 

The Parliament proceeded further: It aboliſhed the 
l Intendants, by an arret, with orders to the 
1648. King's Attornies in their diſtricts to bring 

informations againſt them. | 


*A 1 ſtipend paid to the Crown, by the Officers of Judicature, 
or the Exchequer, to Inſure the ſucceſſion of their places to their 


Thus 


deſcendants, 
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Thus the reſentment againſt the Miniſter, ſtrengthened 
by the love of the public good, threatened the, Court 
with a revolution. The Queen gave way; the offered 
to aboliſh the Intendants, deſiring only that ſhe might 
be permitted to continue three of them; but this was 
refuſed her. 

While theſe troubles were in agitation, the Prince of 
Conde gained the famous victory of Lens, ae. 20. 
which conſummated his glory. The King, 
who was then but about ten years of age, 
cried out upon this occaſion, © The Parliament will be 
< ſorry at this news.” This expreſſion makes it ſuffi- 
ciently appear that the Court at that time conſidered the 
Parliament of Paris but as a conſpiracy of rebels. 

The Cardinal and the Courtiers gave it no other ap- 
pellation; but the more this body reſented their being 
deemed rebels, the more obſtinate they continued. 

The Queen and the Cardinal reſolved to have three 
of the moſt factious Magiſtrates taken up; Novion 
Blanc-menil, Pre/ident 4 Mortier, as he is ſtiled; Char- 
ton, Preſident of a Board of Inqueſts; and Brouſſel. an 
old Counſellor, and Clerk of the Great Chamber. Theſe 
were not chiefs of the male- contents, but their tools. 
Charton, a man of mean parts, was noted by the 
nickname of TI /ay now, becauſe he began and concluded 
all his ſpeeches with thoſe words. Brouſſel had no- 
thing to recommend him, but his grey hairs, his hatred 
to the Miniſter, and his cuſtom of always exclaiming 
againſt the Court, upon every occaſion whatſoever. 
His confederates eſteemed him not, but the rabble 
idolized him. | 

Inſtead of carrying them off, privately, in the ſilence 
of the night, the Cardinal thought to awe the people 
by having them publicly arreſted in open day, while 
Ze Deum was ſinging at Notre-Dame, for the victory of 
Lens, and the Swiſs of the Chamber were carrying 
into the church ſeventy· three pair of colours taken from 


the enemy. This was, in effect, what cauſed the ſub- : . 


verſion of the Kingdom. +; 
D 3 Charton 
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Charton ſlipt away, Blanc-menil was taken without re- 
ſiſtance, but it was not lo eaſy a matter to carry off 
Brouſſel. An old maid-ſervant, fingly, on ſeeing hey 

maſter forced into a coach by Comminges, Lieutenant of 
the life-guards, raiſed a mob, which ſurrounded the 
coach, and tore it open; but the French guards diſ- 
perſed them, and the priſoner was conducted along the 
high road to Sedan. His arreſt, ſo far from intimi- 
dating the people, inflamed and hardened them the 
more. They ſhut up the ſhops, extended the great 
iron chains that were then placed at the entrance of the 
principal ſtreets, and made other barricades; while 
four hundred thouſand voices cried out“ Liberty and 
Brouſſel.“ 

It is difficult to reconcile all the particulars related by 
Cardinal de Retz, Madame de Motteville, the Advo- 
cate General Talon, and many others; but they all 
agree in the principal articles. During the night that 
ſucceeded this commotion, the Queen ardered about 
two thouſand men of the troops cantoned at ſome 
leagues from Paris, to gyard the King's houſe, The 
Chancellor Seguier had gone before to the Parliament, 
preceded by a Lieutenant and Guards *, to annul all 
their arrets, and even, as was then ſaid, to prohibit 
that aſſembly. 

But that very night the Faction had aſſembled together 
at the Coadjutor's , and every thing was prepared to 
put the citizens in arms. The populace {topped the 
Chancellor's coach, and overturned it, He with dif- 
ficulty made his eſcape, with his daughter-in-law, the 
Ducheſs of Sully, who obſtinately accompanied. him 
on that occaſion. He retreated in diſorder into 

the Hotel de Luines, preſſed and inſulted by the 
mob: The Lieutenant of the Police came to con- 
duct him to the Palais Royal, eſcorted by two com- 
panies of the Swiſs Guards, and a cetachment of the 


»The word is Hogueton, W A a e ſort of ſol - 
diery, ſo called frota their uniform; lometung reſembling our Bat - 
tle· axe Guards, called Beef-caters. 

+ Cardinal de Retz. 
Goin 


Gens d'armes. The populace fired upon them, killed 

ſome, and wounded the Ducheſs of Sully in the arm. 
Two hundred barricadoes were inſtantly formed, and 

extended to within an hundred paces of the 1 | 
Palais Royal. All the ſoldiers, after ſeeing 1 


| 1648. 
ſome of their party fall, drew back, and be- W 


came quiet ſpectators of the fray. The Parliament in a 
body marched on foot to the Queen, through the bar- 
ricadoes, which were opened to them, and demanded 
the diſcharge f their impriſohed members: The 
Queen was obliged to releaſe them, and by that very 
ſtep encouraged the Faction to Further outrages. | 
The Cardinal de Retz boaſted that he alone had 
armed all Paris on that day, which was diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Barricadoes, and was the ſecond of 
this kind. This ſingular perſon was the firſt Biſhop in 
France that ever raiſed a civil war, without making 
religion even a pretence for it, He has given a de- 
{cription of himſelf in his Memoirs, which are written 
in an elevated ſtile, with an impetuoſity of genius, and 
an inequality, which forms a lively image of his own 
character. He was a man who immerſed in an exceſs of 
debauchery, and then labouring under the natural 
effects of it, harangued the people, and became their 
demagogue. He preached up faction and ſedition. He 
had been, at the age of twenty-three, the principal in a 
conſpiracy againſt Cardinal Richelieu's life. He was the 
contriver of the Barricadoes, hurried the Parliament 
into cabals, and the people into ſedition. What ap- 
pro the moſt extraordinary, is, that the Parliament, at 
his inſtigation, ſet up their ſtandard againſt the Court, 
before they had acquired the aid of any Prince, foreign 
or domeſtic. e 77 by 


This aſſembly had been for a long time conſidered in 
different lights, by the Court and by the people. If one 
was to take the deciſion of the Court, and all our Mi- 
niſters, the Parliament of Paris was merely a chamber 
of juſtice, erected to determine cauſes between plaintiff 
wa defendant.” It held its power at the ſole will and 

> BE e pleaſure 
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pleaſure of the Crown. It had no other POR to pre: 
eminence, - before the other Parliaments of the King- 
dom, chan that of its antiquity, and a more conſider- 

able juriſdiction. It was not the Court of Peers, but 
becauſe the Court reſided at Paris. It had no more 
right to make remonſtrances, than the other aſſemblies; 
and even this right was only a matter of pure grace and 
indulgence. It had ſucceeded, indeed, to thoſe Parlia- 
ments which formerly repreſented the French nation ; 
but it retained of thoſe ancient aſſemblies nothing but 
the name alone. And as an irrefragable proof of this, the 

States-General were ſubſtituted in the place of the 
_ aſſemblies of the nation; and the preſent Parliament of 
Paris no more reſembled thoſe that were held under our 
firſt Kings, than a Conſul of Smyrna, or Aleppo, can 
be compared to a Conſul of ancient Rome. 

This ſole miſtake of the name was. the pretence 
aſſumed by a body of ambitious Lawyers, who, having 
bought their offices, would challenge to themſelves the 
power of the 4 age of the Gauls, and the nobles 
who derived fiefs 
made an ill uſe of the privileges which muſt neceſſarily 
be indulged to a tribunal always ſubſiſting in a capital 
city. It publiſhed an arret of exilement once againſt 
Charles VII.; it inſtituted a criminal proceſs againſt 
Henry III.; and had at all times oppoſed, as much as in 
its power, the ſovereign authority; and under the mino- 
rity of Louis XIV. and the molt gentle of governments, 
with the moſt indulgent of Queens, it- would commence 
a Civil war with-its Prince, after the example of the 
Parliament of England, which at that time held its 
King a priſoner, and afterwards took off his head. 
Theſe were the opinions and the converſations of the 
cabinet. 

But the Citizens of Paris, and all who wore, or were 
dependant on, the Long Robe, regarded the Parliament 
as a more. auguſt body; which had ever rendered juſtice, 
with a moſt- reſpectable integrity; that had nothing 
in view, but the good of the State, and purſued thar 


8 point, at the peril of its own exiſtence z that bounded 
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rom the Crown. This body had ever 
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its ambition to the glory of reſtraining that of the fa- 
vourite; and which had ever held the balance even, 
between the Prince and people: ſo that without ſtaying 
to inquire into the origin of its rights or powers, they 
imputed to it rights the moſt ſacred, and powers the 
moſt inconteſtable, when they ſaw it ſuſtain the cauſe of 
the public againſt obnoxious Miniſters. They ſtiled it 
The Father of the State;“ and made no difference 
between that claim which derived the Crown to their 
Kings, and that which authorized the Parliament to 

reſtrain their power, _ ; To. COM 
Between theſe two extremes, a juſt medium was dif- 
ficult to be determined; for, in truth, there was no law 
well acknowledged, but that of the time, or occaſion. 
Under a ſtrong government, the Parliament was weak; 
but under a teeble King, it aſſumed a vigour; and 
at this time might be juſtly applied what Monſieur 
de Guimene ſaid, when this Body complained under 
Louis XIII. that the deputies of the Nobles were ſut- 
tered to have precedence of it, Gentlemen, you will 
take the lead, under a Minority.” | 
We ſhall nat here repeat all that has been written 
about theſe troubles, nor tranſcribe volumes to lay be- 
fore the Reader ſo many details of tranſactions, which, 
though then matters intereſting and important, are at 
preſent ſcarcely remembered. But we ought to relate 
whatever may ſerve to ſhew the character of the 
Nation, and pay leſs attention to what is uſual in all 
civil wars, than to what diſtinguiſhed that of La 
F - 15+ EOS, 1 55 . 
_ Two powers eſtabliſhed to preſerve peace in the 
nation, a Parliament of Paris and an Archbiſhop, hav- 
ing begun the commotion, the. people very naturally 
concluded their own inſurrection to be authoriſed. The 
Queen could not appear in public without being in- 
ſulted. They called her nothing but Dame Anne; or, if 
any title was annexed to that appellation, it was only 
one of reproach. They with rancour charged her with 
ſacrificing the Nation to her partiality for Mazarin; 
and, what was {till more mortifying, ſhe heard ſongs and 
| ballads, 
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ballads, which are ſtill remembered as monuments of 
wit and malice, roared out in the ſtreets, publiſhing the 
| ſuſpicions they affected to have of her chaſtity. Ma- 
dame de Motteville ſaid, with her noble and ſincere 
narvete, that * theſe inſolences gave the Queen con- 
** Cern, and raiſed her compaſſion for the deceived citi- 
F: xe.” 

She fled from Paris with her children, her Miniſter, 
Jan. 6, the Duke of Orleans brother of Louis 
1649. XIII. and the Great Conde himſelf, to St. 

Germain's, where almoſt the whole Court lay upon 
ſtraw. They were reduced to pawn the jewels of the 
Crown. The King often wanted common neceſſaries. 
The Pages of the Queen s Chamber were diſcharged, 
becauſe | it was not in her power to maintain them. At 
that time the Aunt of Louis XIV. daughter of Henry 
the Great, and wife to the King of England, then a 
fugitive in Paris, was reduced to the extremes of 
poverty; ; and her daughter, afterwards married to 
the brother of Louis XIV, was often obliged to con- 
tinue in bed, for want of fire to fit by z while the peo- 
ple of Paris, infatuated with their phrenzy, paid not 
the leaſt attention to the diſtreſſes of ſo many royal 
perſonages. , 
Anne of Ayſtria, whoſe wit, accompliſhments, and 
goodneſs, have been ſo much extolled, was hardly ever 
in France but unhappy : a long time created as criminal 
by her huſband, and perſecuted by Cardinal Richelieu, 
ſhe had her papers ſeized at Val-de-Grace, and was obliged 
to ſign a confeſſion in full Council, of her having been 
guilty againſt the honour of the King her huſband. When 
ſhe was delivered of Louis XIV. the King refuſed to 
ſalute her, though it was the cuſtom, on ſuch occaſions ;, 
and this affront affected her health ſo much, that it en- 
dangered her life. Finally, in her regency, after having, 
heaped favours upon all ſupplicants that applied to her, 
me ſaw herſelf driven from the capital, by a fickle and 
furious populace. She and her ſiſter-in-law, the Queen 
of England, were both of them memorable examples 
of * reverſe of fortune, which even crowned heads 


are 
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are not exempt from; and her mother-in-law, Mary dg 
Medicis, was even ſtill more unhappy. | 
The Queen, with tears in her eyes, intreated the 
Prince of Cond to take upon him the charge of being 
the King's protector. The conqueror of Rocroi, of. 
Fribourg, of Lens, and of Norlingen, could not counter- 
act ſuch ſignal ſervices. He was flattered with the ho- 
nour of defending a Court that he thought ungrateful, 
againſt the Fronde, which ſought his ſupport. The Par- 
liament had then the Great Conde to contend with, and 
yet were determined to hazard the war. 5. 7 
The Prince of Conti, brother to the Great Conde, 
equally envious and incapable of rivalling him; the 
Duke of Longueville, the Nuke of Beaufort, the Duke 
of Bouillon; wrought upon by the turbulent ſpirit of 
the Coadjutor, and fond of change, flattering themſelves 
to raiſe their grandeur upon the ruins of the State, and to 
make the blind rage of the Parliament ſerve the private 
purpoſes of their party, went and tendered their aſſiſt- 
ance to the League. A General was appointed in the 
Great Chamber ta an army they had not on faot; and 
every individual ſet a tax on himſelf to levy troops. 
There had been twenty additional Councillors of the 
Parliament created by Cardinal Richelieu; bur the reſt 
of that body, from a poorneſs of ſpirit common to all 
popular aſſemblies, ſeemed ſtill to perſecute his memo- 
ry, through them. They treated them with contempt, 
affected not to conſider them as members of the ſame bo- 
dy, and impoſed a fine upon each of them, of fifteen 
thouſand livres, towards carrying on the war againſt the 
Crown, and to purchaſe peace for themſelves from the 
fraternity. | | | ; | 
The Great Chamber, the Court of Inqueſts, the Court 
of Requeſts, the Court of Exchequer, and the Court f 
Aids, which had all exclaimed againſt the common ſlight 
and neceſſary taxes, and above all, againſt the augmenta- 
tion of the Tariff &, which did not exceed two hundred 
thouſand livres, raiſed themſelves a ſum of ten millions, 
* A book of rates, in which the duties payable on imports and ex- 
ports are ſet down, | : 5 
| : | „ 
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of our preſent currency, for the ſubverſion of their 
country. An arret was made to authorize the ſeizing on 
Feb. 15, any caſh belonging to the partiſans of the 
1649. Court, where- ever it could be found. They 
got by this means to the amount of about twelve hundred 
thouſand of our livres. They raiſed twelve thouſand 
men by an arret of Parliament. Every Gate-way fur- 
niſhed a man and horſe. This corps was called the Ca- 
valry of the Gates. The Coadjutor had a regiment of 
his own, which was named the Corinthian regiment, be- 
cauſe he was titular Archbiſhop of Corinth. 
Without the names of the King of France, of the 
Great Conde, of the capital of the kingdom, this war of 
the Fronde would have been as ridiculous as that of 


the Barberini. They could not tell why they had ta- 


ken up arms. The Prince of Conde beſieged five hun- 
dred thouſand citizens with only eight thouſand men. 
The Pariſians took the field, adorned with feathers and 
ribbands. Their evolutions were the Jeſt of the diſci- 
Plined troops. They would take flight upon ſeeing two 
hundred of the royal forces in a body together. Every 
thing that related to them was turned into ridicule. The 
regiment of Corinth having been beaten by a handful of 
men, that defeat was called The firſt Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thtians. | | IK 

. Thoſe twenty Counſellors who had been obliged to 
ſubſcribe fifteen millions of livres each, received no other 
honour than the being called the Twenty Fifteens. 

The Duke of Beaufort-Vendome, grandſon to Hen- 
ry IV. the 1dol of the people, and the inſtrument made 
uſe of to put them into commotion, a Prince-of great 
popularity, but ſmall talents, was publickly the obje& 
of the Court railleries, and even of the Fronde itſelf. 
They never mentioned him but under the appellation 
of King of the Mob. A ball having given him a 
contuſion on his arm, he called it a confuſion, 

The Ducheſs of Nemours ſays, in her Memoirs, that 
the Prince of Conde preſented to the Queen a little 


* Porte-Cochere, 


| hump- 
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hump-backed dwarf, armed cap-I-pic. © Behold, ” ſaid 
he, “ the generaliſſimo of the Pariſian army!“ This 
piece of contempt was pointed at his brother, the Prince 
of Conti, who was crook- backed, and had been choſen 
General by the Frondeurs. However, this ſame Conde 
was himſelf afterwards General of the very ſame troops; | 
and Madame de Nemours adds, that he ſaid the hiſtory 
of this war ſhould only be written in Doggerel . 
The city troops: that uſed to march out of Paris, and 
come back always beaten, were received on their return 
with hooting and laughter. They never repaired all 
theſe little checks in any other way than by couplets 
and epigrams. Taverns and brothels were the tents 
where they held their councils of war, in the midſt of 
jeſting, ſinging, and all manner of diſſolute reyelry. 
Their licentiouſneſs was ſo unbounded, that, one night, 
the principal Officers of the Fronde, having met the 
Holy Sacrament carrying through the ſtreets to a per- 
ſon they ſuſpected to be Cardinal Mazarin, drove the 
proceſſion back again, with the flats of their ſwords. 
And once ſeeing the Coadjutor, Archbiſhop of Paris, 
come and take his ſeat in Parliament, with a dagger in 
his pocket, the handle of which was perceived, 4 cried 
out, Behold our good Archbiſhop's breviary? ? 
A herald at arms was ſent to St. Antony's 6 5 
gate, accompanied by a gentleman in ordinary of 9. 
the King's chamber, to offer propoſitions. The Parlia- 
ment would not ſuffer him to enter, though they ad- 
mitted into the Great Chamber, an envoy from the Arch- 
duke Leopold, who was then at war with France. 
In the midſt of all theſe troubles, the nobles aſſembled 
themſelves in a body, at the Auguſtines, appointed their 
preſidents, and publickly held their ſeſſions. One would 
have concluded, that this was in order to reform the 
Kingdom, and to convene the ſtates-general z but it was 


| all on account of a ſtool, that the Queen had conceded 


8 Butler 1 very lin hit off, and happily 3 this thought, 


in his Hadibras, in burleſquing a LIEN war of the ſame 
ſort in England. | Fl | 


= 


do 
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to Madame de Pons . Nothing ſurely could be 4 
ſtronger inſtance of that lightneſs of character which the 
French are generally charged with. | 
The civil ſtrife which laid England waſte exactly at 
the ſame time, ſerved ſufficiently to ſhew the Uifferent 
characters of the two nations. The Engliſh, in their 
diſſenſions, manifeſted a ſanguinary animoſity, and a 
well-dire&ed rage. They fought deſperate battles, and 
the ſword decided every thing. They erected ſcaffolds for 
the conquered; and their King being taken priſoner, 
was brought before a court of juſtice, interrogated con- 
cerning the abuſe which he was charged with having 
made of his power, condemned to loſe his head; and ex- 
ecuted before the eyes of his people, with as much or- 
feb. 9. der, and the ſame formalities of juſtice, 'as 
1649+. would have been obſerved in the caſe of any 
| common individual who had been capitally 
ſentenced. Notwithſtanding ſuch horrible commotions, 
London remained perfectly exempt from any of the 
calamities incident to a civil war. | 
The French, on the contrary, hurried themſelves in- 
to ſedition, through caprice and wantonneſs. Women 
were at the head of factions, and gallantry formed and 
diſſolved cabals. The Ducheſs of Longueville engaged 
Turenne, created a Marſhal juſt before, to make the 
army he commanded for the King revolt from its al- 
ata 
This was the ſame army which the famous Duke of 
Saxe- Weimar had raiſed. It was commanded, after his 
death, by Count d' Erlach, of an ancient family in the 
Canton of Berne. It was this Count d' Erlach who gave 
theſe troops to France, and ſecured to her the poſſeſſion 
of Alſace. The Viſcount Turenne endeavoured to bring 


The granting a fabouret, or ſtool, is the permitting a perſon the 
Ronour of ſitting in the Royal Preſence. It may be ſuppoſed that this 
Council was held in order to diſpute the precedency thereby granted. 

+ This event happened on the zoth of January, in that year. An 
Hiſtorian may miſtake a fact, from the contrariety of relations; but 
Voltaire is inexcuſable for miſtaking a date, Which any Engliſh Al- 
manack might have aſcertained, | | 
* In him 


; / 
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him over, and then Alſace would have been loſt to 
Louis XIV.; but he was not to be ſeduced, and preſerv- 
ed the Weimarian forces ſteady to their engagements. 
He was even commiſſioned by Cardinal Mazarin to ar- 
reſt the Viſcount. NE Or nn Wine 
That great man, unfaithful then through weakneſs, 
was obliged to fly like a fugitive from an army of which 
he was General, in complianee to a woman who ſlight- 
ed his paſſion; and became, fro General to the King 
of France, Lieutenant to Don Eſtevan de Gamarre, with 
whom he was beaten at Rethel, by Marſhal du Pleſſis- 
Praſlin, 1 | | 
Every one knows the billet of the Marſhal d*Hoc-' 
quincourt to the Ducheſs of Monbatzon : ** Peronne'is 
« at the ſervice of the faireſt of the fair; and the 
couplet is alſo remembered, written by the Duke de la 
Rochefoucault for the Ducheſs of Longueville, when 
he received, at the battle of St. Antoine, a muſket- hot 
which deprived him of his fight for ſome time: 


To win her heart, and gain ſo rich a prize, 
J war with Kings, and would aſſault the ſkies, 


8 , 


There is a letter preſerved in the Memoits of Mademoi- 
{elle *, written by Gaſton Duke of Orleans her father, 
the addreſs of which is, © To Meſdames of the Marſhal- 
e lefſes de Camp, in the army of my daughter againſt 
c Mazarin.“ 1 e e 
The war was concluded and renewed ſeveral times; 
and there was hardly any perſon engaged in it, who did 
not often change ſides. The Prince of Condé, having 
brought back the Court in triumph to Paris, amuſed 
himſelf with making a jeſt of thoſe he had fo ably: de- 
fended; and finding that his glory and ſervices were not 
proportionably rewarded, began to turn Mazarin in- 


to ridicule, to inſult the Queen, and brave the Govern- _ 


ment he deſpiſed, He is ſaid to have addreſſed a billet 
to the Cardinal, all' illuſtriſſimo Signore Faquino; and 
to have ſaid to him one day, leaving the room, Adieu, 
* Mars!” He encouraged a Marquis of Jarſay to make love 
* Montpenſier. + To the moſt Ds 2 Scoundrel. 
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to the Queen, and reſented her being offended at it. He 
leagued with the Prince of Conti, his brother, and the 
Duke of Longueville, who had deſerted the cauſe of the 
Fronde. They had called the party of the Duke of 
Beaufort, at the commencement of the regency, the In- 
portants; and they called that of the Prince of Conde, 
the Petits-maitres, becauſe they aimed at becoming maſ- 
ters of the State. There remain, at preſent, hardly any 
remembrances of all thoſe troubles, but this name of 
Petit-maitre, now generally given to our young, unedu- 
cated gentry, and the appellation of Frondeurs, which is 
applied to all male- contents againſt Government. 
They employed on both ſides, the baſeſt and moſt 
ſhocking artifices. Joly, a Counſellor of the Chatelet, 
and afterwards Secretary to Cardinal de Retz, took it 
into his head to make an incifion in his arm, and let off 
a piſtol in his chariot, in order to pretend that the Court 
had attempted to aſſaſſinate him. 

Some days after, to divide the party of the Prince i 
Conde and the Frondeurs, and render them irreconcile- 
able, a ſhot was fired at the carriage of the Prince of 
Conds, which killed one of his footmen. This was call- 
ed a Joliad improved. Whoſe contrivance was this? Was 
it the device of Cardinal Mazarin? He was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of it. Cardinal de Retz, the Duke of Beau- 
— and old Brouſſel, were charged with it, in full Par- 
liament, and acquitted. 

All parties abuſed, negotiated with, and betrayed each 
other, by turns. Every perſon of importance, or who 
aimed at being ſo, was in hopes of raiſing his fortune 
upon the ruins of the Public, while the Public- Good 
was in every body's mouth. Gaſton was jealous of the 
glory of the Great Conde, and of the influence of Maza- 
rin. Conde neither loved or eſteemed either of them. 
The Coadjutor of the Archbiſhopric of Paris wanted to 
be made a Cardinal, by the nomination of the Queen ; 
and he then devoted himſelf to her, to obtain this foreign 


dignity, which procured him no authority, though it 
brought a conſiderable revenue. 


Such 
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Such was then the force of prejudice; that the Prince 
bf Conti, brother to the Great Conde} would alſo cover 
his princely head with the ſame red hat; and ſuch was like- 
wiſe the power of intrigue; that an Abbe,” without the 

retenſions either of birth or merit, whole name was La 
Riviere; diſputed this Roman hat with a Prince! But 
neither of them obtained it: the Prince; becauſe he was 
deſpiſed ;. La Rivière, becauſe they made a jeſt of his am- 
bition: fo that the Coadjutor carried! it from them 
both, by facrificing the Feinde of Condẽ ro the rel 
ments of the Queen. Ln Of] LAY. 

' Theſe teſentments had no Gcher fans Gabe 
ſelf-intereſted quarrels between Condẽ and Mazarin. 1 
crime of ſtate could be charged àgainſt J dal 
Conde; however, he and his brother Conti; Jepary, 15, 
with their brother-in-law: Longuevillez were 1 Gan 
arreſted at the Louvre, without-any manner ain 
or legal form, but ſolely becauſe Mazarin was afraid 
of ting! This proceeding was actually contrary to all 
law; but none of the parties rann heads, at 
that time; àbòut ſuch a punctil ioo 22 

- The Cardinal; in order to entrap che Princes, made 
uſe of one of his political fineſſes. It was pretended that 
the Frondeurs had à deſign to aſſaſſinate the Prince of 
Conde : Mazarin made him believe,” that he was about 
arreſting one of the conſpirators who ſhould becomevevi- 
dence againſt them; and that it was neceſſary his High- 
neſs ſnould fign an order to the Gens- d' armes of che 
Guard, to ſurround the Louvre. / Thus did the Great 
Conde himſelf certify the warrant for his own detention. 
One cannot have a ſtronger inſtande that politics often 

tonfiſts in falſchood, and the {kill is to detsét rhe de- 
ceiver. | 19304 10 

The Prince of Conde might hade getered the State, 
5f he would only haye condeſcended: to uſe the addreſs of 
rendering himſelf agreeable; but he choſe only to be ad- 
mired. The people of Paris, ho had ſet up their Bar- 
ricadoes for an old doating lawyer, lighted up bonfires 
hen the Defender and Herb of France was carried off 

to the Caſtle of Vincennes. a 

Vol. I. E : What 


— 
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What ſhews how much appearances are apt to deceive, 
is, that this impriſonment of theſe three Princes, which 
might be expected to have throun their Faction into a le- 
16 19. thargy, was what rouſed jt the more. The Prin- 

ceſs of Conde, the mother, though exiled, remain- 
ed ſtill in Paris, and preſented a remonſtrance to the 
Parliament; and the Prince of Condẽ's wife, after many 
perils having taken refuge in the City of Bourdeaux, 
aided by the Dukes of Bouillon and Rocktioucauly, 
made that City-riſe, and armed Spain in her cauſe. 

All France re-demanded the Great Conde; and if — 
had quſt then appeared, the Court would have been un- 
done. Gourville, Who from a ſimple valet-de- chambre 
to the Duke of Rochefoucault, was become a man of 
conſequence; from his character of a prudent daring, 
had formed a plan for delivering the Princes from their 
confinement. One of the perſons engaged; in this plot, 
had the folly to confeſs himſelf to a Prieſt of the Fronde, 
and this unworthy Prieſt told tlie ſecret to the Coathu- 
tor, who was then an enemy to the 'Great-Conds,.! Thus 
the enterprize failed, by the revealing a Confeſſion; 
which, however, was a common breach of ang dence, 
in thoſe unhappyvtimes, 

One may ſce, in the Memoirs of: the ee of 
State Lenet, more curious than known, how much 
power, in thoſe. times of unbounded licentiouſneſs, of 
trouble, of iniquity, and even of impiety, the; Prieſts 
had over the minds of the people. He relates, chat in 
Burgundy, the Dean of the Holy [Chapels attached to 
the Prince of Condẽ, offered his ſervices to bring: all the 
Preachers to harangue in his fayour from their pulpits, 
and to make all the Prieſts uſe their arts karche ldi 
of Confeſſions. 

To give an example of the manners of the times; the 

fame Writer tells us, that when the wife of the Great 
Conde took refuge 4 in Bourdeaux, the Dukes of Bouil- 

Jon and Rochefoucault marehed before her, at the head 
of à troop of young men of faſhion, exclaiming, Long 
live Conde”. adding ſome na ors againſt 
. | Mazari 2, 
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Mazarin, and calling out to her to repeat the exclama- 
tion. 

A year after, theſe ſame. Frondeurs, who had ſold the 
Great Condé, and the other Princes, to the timid re- 
venge of Mazatin; force the Queen to open their pri- 
ſon, and baniſh hide Miniſter out df the King- 
dom. Mazarin went himſelf to Havre, where 1 13. 
they were r to ſet them at liberty, and A 
was received by them with the contempt 9 he had 
reaſon to have expected; after which he retired to Liege. 
Condẽ returned to Paris, amidſt the acclamations of che 
very people who had before hated him fo much. "His 
preſence renewed , che cabals, the diſſenſions, and the 
murders. , | 

The nation remained in this ſtate of e 55 
fome years longer. ; The 8 employed no mea- 
ſures but ſuch as were feeble and, irreſolute, and ap- 
peared to be in a very i: ble condition; but then the 
revolters were not more firmly united among themſelves; 
which was all that ſaved the Court. The Coadjutor, 
ſometimes friend, and ſometimes enemy, to the Prince 
of Condé, raiſed a party in the Parliament, and among 
the people, againſt him. He dared, at the ſame time, to 
ſerve 977 Queen, by oppoſing the Prince; and to provoke 
her, by forcing her to drive Cardinal Mazarin farther 
from trance, who retired to Cologne. | 

The Queen, by a contradiction, very common to weak 
Governments, was ohliged to receive his ſervices and his 
affronts at the ſame time; and to name to the Cardinal- 
ate that very Coadjutor who: had raiſed. the barricadoes, 
and had conſtrained the Royal F 1 to 0 f from their 
e #99 then Fs 1. 
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# Continuation of. the 0 10 Far, to the End of "th 
Rebellion in 1634. 8 


8 


I length che Prince of Condẽ reſolved upon x war, 

which he ſhould have commenced at the time of 

the Fronde, if he aitirfed at becoming maſter of the State; 

or have never undertaken, if he had been a good ſub- 

jet. He left Paris, and went to ſtir up Guienne, Poi- 

tou and Anjou, and to ſolicit againſt France the power 

of Spain, to which he had deen ſo lately a moſt formi- 
dable enemy. 

Nothing can more ſtrongly mark the madneſs of the 
times, and the fortuitouſnefs which then governed moſt 
of the events, than what happened to this Prince, juft at 
that criſis. The Queen ſent an expreſs after him from 
Paris, with fuch propoſals as would have induced him 
to return and lay down his arms. The Courier made a 
miſtake, and inſtead of going to Angerville, where the 
Prince was, he went to Augerville; ſo that the letter 
came to hand too late. Conde ſaid, that had he re- 
ceived it ſooner, he would have accepted the propoſition 
of peace; but having by that time got at fuch a diſtance 
from Paris, it was not worth the trouble of returning. 
Thus did the blunder of a Courier, and the mere caprice 
of the Prince, replunge France into a civil war again. 

Upon this occaſion, the Cardinal, who from the ex- 
tremity of his exile at Cologne had ſtill governed the 
Court, re-entered. the Kingdom, not like a Miniſter 
8 coming to re- aſſume his poſt, but rather as a 

rene Sovereign who was come to re- take the poſ- 

5 ſeffion of his dominions; for he was attended 
by a {mall army of about ſeven thouſand men, levied at 
his own expence; or it might be ſaid, rather at that of 
France with the public money, which he had made pri- 
vate property of. 

It was told the King in a proclamation upon that oc- 
caſion, that the Cardinal had * levied theſe forces, 

at 


ao 
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at his own coſt ; which contradicts the aſſertions of theſe 
who have written, that on his leaving the Kingdom, he 
was not maſter of a fund to yield him-neceſſary ſupport. 
He made Marſhal Hocquincourt General of his lit- 
tle army. All the Officers wore green ſcarfs, the colour 
of the Cardinals livery. Each party; was diſtinguiſhed 
by its ſcarf. The King's was white, and the Prince of 
Conde's 1/abelle*. It was matter of furprize that Car- 
dinal Mazarin, who had, till then, affected ſo much 
modeſty, ſhould preſume to make an army wear his li- 
very, as if he had a diſtinct intereſt in the State from his 
maſter. But he could not reſiſt the vain temptation. 
This was the very thing that had been done before, by 
the Marſhal D*Ancre, and which did not a litile contri- 
bute to his ruin. But the ſame inſolence ſucceeded with 
the Cardinal. The Queen approved it, and the King. 
then of age , attended by his brother, went forth to 
meet him. Bc | 21:3 36113 n 

On the firſt account of his return, Gaſton, Duke of 


Orleans, brother to Louis XIII. who had demanded the 


baniſhment of Mazarin, raiſed troops in Paris, without 
knowing how to employ them. The Parliament renew- 
ed its arrets, outlawed the Cardinal, and offered a re- 
ward for his head. The records were ſearch- ee 
ed, to ſee what price was fixed on the head e 
of an enemy to the Kingdom; and it heing l "TM 
found, that in the reign of Charles IX. the ſum of fifty 
thouſand crowns had been voted in Parliament, to whom- 
ſoever ſhould bring in Admiral Coligny alive or dead 
it was thought proper, by way of acting according to 


precedent, to proffer the ſame recompence to any one 


who would aſſaſſinate the Cardinal Prime Miniſter. - 
This proclamation, however, did not tempt any one 
to earn theſe fifty thouſand crowns z and which, if they 


The Ifabelle colour is a ſort of light bay. 
1 ＋ In his thirteenth year. The Kings of France are allowed of age 
ee wg | | ; 

21 His crime was turning Proteſtant ; and. the perſecution he 
ſuffered on that account, forced him, in ſelf-defence, to take part 
With the Huguenots. He eſcaped from this proclamation, but after- 
wards was one of the victims at the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. _ - * 


E 3 | had, 
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had, would never have been paid. In any other nation, 


or at any other time, ſuch a bribe would have found an 


aſlaſſin; but it ſerved then only as a ſubject for mirth and 
ridicule; » The Blots and the Marignys, wits and jo- 
kers' of thoſe days, who were gay and idle enough to 
laugh and ſport” in the midſt of tumults and difcord, 
poſted up in Paris an advertiſement offering the ſum of 
a hundred and' fifty thouſand crowns; to be divided-in 
ſuch and ſuch proportions; ſo much for cutting off 
the Cardinal's noſe, ſo much for an ear, ſo much for an 


Eye; ſo much for rendering him an eunuch, &c. © 


This piece of ridicule was the only effect produced by 
the proſcription againſt the perſon of the Miniſter; but 
his moveables and his library were confiſcated, by a ſe- 
cond arrẽt; and the money ariſing from the ſale, and de- 
ſigned to go in aid of the aſſaſſinating fee, was embez- 
zled: by the receivers, as was that of all the taxes levied 
at that time. 

The Cardinal, on his: part, employed Sete pellen 
nor affaſſination againiſt his enemies; and notwithſtanding 
the malignity ini madneſs of ſo many parties and ani- 
moſities, they committed not ſuch enormous crimes, the 
principals: were leſs cruel, and the people leſs furious, 
than in the time of the en; for this Was not a reli 
gious war “. 

be The: unge ſtupidity that oibcohinaged at 
7855 that time, poſſeſſed the whole body of the 
Parliament of Paris ſo much, that after hav- 
ing Sirmaily proclaimed -an aſſaſſination which every 
body laughed at, it made an arret, by which ſeveral of 
their Counſellors were ordered to proceed towards the 
frontiers, to take meaſures againſt the army of Cardinal 
Mazarin, that 1s, to oppoſe the Royal forces. 

Two of theſe Counſellors were inconſiderate enough 
to collect together a number of ne and break down 


This is the manner of Voltaire. Such difingenuous 9 runs 
through all his writings, upon this ſubject. He affects to impate the 
common frailties, vices and corruptions of men, to the principle merely 
pretended for their actions. The Inquiſition, for inſtance, is not a 
religious, but a political inſtitution, +» 


ſome 
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ſome of the bridges, over which the Cardinal was pre- 
paring to pals, One of them, named Bitaut, was im- 
mediately taken priſoner by the King's troops, releaſed 
through indulgence, and made the jeſt of all parties. 
In the mean time the King being then of age, diſſolved 


the Parliament at Paris, and transferred it to LF 

Pontoiſe. Forty of the Members Who were 6 12. 
N ; . : | —_— ns. WP 9 

attached to the Court, obeyed the mandate, 


but the reſt refuſed ło ſubmit. Behold now two Parlia- 
ments in the ſame body, who, to compleat the confuſion 
of the times, iſſued arrèts againſt one another, as in the 
times of Henry IV. and of Charles v. 
At the ſame time that this body proceeded to extremi- 
ties againſt the King's Miniſter, they declared the 
Prince of Conde guilty of high- treaſon, who had only 
taken arms againſt that very Miniſter; and from the moſt 
unaccountable abſurdity imaginable, but the belief of 
which all their former proceedings may juſtify, it ordered 
the new-raiſed troops of Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, to 
march againſt Mazarin, and at the ſame time forbad a 
ſhilling to be iſſued out of the public treaſury to main- 
De af 2003 515-45 6 27 TO CE VEST 115 
Nothing better was to be expected from a ſet of Magiſ- 
trates, who, acting out of their ſphere, and ignorant ei- 
ther of their rights, of their powers, and of all matters 
both of polities or war, aſſembled themſelves and de- 
cided every thing in tumult; declaring frequently on the 
ſide of parties that they had not even thought of the day 
before; and at which they were themſelves aftoniſhed, 
immediately after, | l we e 
The Parliament of Bourdeaux took part, at this time, 
with the Prince of Condẽ; but it preſerved a more uni- 
form conduct: becauſe, from its being further removed 
from the Court, it was leſs embroiled with contending 
tations, But more conſiderable objects now began to 
intereſt all France, EE eee 
Conde having confederated with the Spaniards, - toox 
the field againſt the King; and Turenne having quitted 
_ thoſe ſame Spaniards with whom he had been beaten ar 
Rethel, had reconciled himſelf to the Court, and again 
| E 4 commanded 
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commanded the royal army. The narrowneſs of thein 
finances permitted neither, of the parties to ſupport large 
armies, but ſmall ones no leſs decided the fate of the 
Kingdom Tbere are times when a hundred 1 7 20 
men may not be able to take one or two towns; an 
there are others, when a battle between ſeven. or eigne 
thouſand ſhall overthrow or eſtabliſh a Throne. 

Louis XIV. nurſed in adverſity, with his mother, his 
brother, and Cardinal Mazarin, wandered from Province 
to Province, having hardly more troops attending bim, 
than he uſed afterwards to have, even in times of peace, 
for his ſole guard; while five or ſix thouſand men, part 
Spaniſh troops, and the reſt levied. by the partiſans of 
the Prince of Conde, Pune him into the very heart of 
his own Kingdom. nit 

The Prince of Condé, in ns mean time; marched . 
Bourdeaux to Montauban, took a in his way, 
and every where increaſed his ſtrength. 

All the hopes of the Court were placed « on \ Turenne. 
The royal army was ſtationed at Gien upon the Loire. 
The troops of the Prince of Conde were encamped with- 
in a few miles of it, under the command of the Duke of 
Nemours, and the Duke of Beaufort. The diſſenſions 
between theſe two Generals had like to have proved fa. 
tal to the Prince's party. The Duke of Beaufort was 
incapable of any military command; and the Duke of 
Nemours was eſteemed rather as an amiable man, and a 
gallant ſoldier, than as an expert officer; ſo that between 
them they very near ruined the army. The ſoldiers 
knew that the Great Conde was at a hundred miles diſ- 
tance, and were fallen into. deſpair, when, at midnight, 
a Courier arrived in the Foreſt. of Orleans, and preſented 
himſelf before the advanced guard. The centinels at 
once diſcovered. this Courier to be the Prince of Conde 
in perſon, W had come poſt from Agen, in diſguite, 
through many perils, to put himſelf at the head of his 
army. - $6.47 | 
: His appearance did 8 and — unhoped arrival 
had a ſtill better effect. He, knew that whatever is ſud- 
den and e is APR: to tranſport us. He profited 
bis. | on 
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on the inſtant. of the confidence and the ſpirit. which-his | 
preſence had inſpired. The diſtinguiſhing talent of this 
Prince in war, was the forming promptly the moſt daring 
reſolves, and the executing them with as much conduct 
as rigohr. !, i ding Sn e of 10187 
The royal army was divided into two bo- » A0 
dies. Conde engaged the, corꝑs that was poſt- gf. 
ed at Blenau, commandeg by Marſhal q Hoc. 
quincourt, and this corps was routedalmoſt as ſoon ag 
attacked. Turenne could not be apprized of it. Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, in a terror, fled to Gien, in the middle of 
the night, to awaken the King, who was in bed, and 
acquaint him with the ill news. His little Court were 
thrown into conſternatiog. They propoſed to ſave he 
King by flight, and to conduct him privately to Bour- 
ges. The Prince of Condé, . vicforiets, approached 
to Gien, and augmented their dread and deſpair; 
Turenne. raiſed their ſpirits by his intrepidity, and 
ſaved the Court by his admirable conduct. He ſtation- 
ed the few troops he had left, with ſo much generalſhip, 
and made ſuch advantage of the ground and the time, 
that he prevented Conde from further profiting of his 
ſucceſs. It was difficult then to determine which of the 
two acquired the greateſt honour; Conde by the victo- 
ry, or Turenne in depriving him of the fruits of it. 
It is true, that in this battle of Blenau, ſo long famous 
in France, there were not above four hundred men ſlain; 
bat the Prince of Conde was not the leſs near the point of 
rendering himſelf maſter of all the Royal Family, and 
getting his enemy Cardinal Mazarin in his power. One 
can hardly recollect an inſtance of greater intereſts, or a 
more preſſing danger, dependent on fo inconſiderable an 
abc... EG anon CIS 
Condé, who did not fatter himſelf to ſurpriſe Tu- 
renne, as he had done Hocquincourt, ſet forward with 
his army towards Paris. He haſtened to that city, there 
to enjoy his glory, and to avail himſeif of the favourable 
diſpoſitions of an infatuated people. The admiration che 
People were ſtruck with, on accountof this laſt engagement, 
the -patticulars of which were exaggerated; the netſes⸗ 
boarive -- , FD they 
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they bore to Mazarin; with the fame and preſence of the 
Great Conde, ſeemed, for a time, to render him abſo- 
lute maſter of the capital. But in fact all their 
minds were divided, and each party was ſubdivided into 
factions; Which is generally. the caſe in all domeſtic 
troubles *. - | © | 
The Coadurdt de Retz, now a Caedinal, and recon- 
ciled, though only in appearance, to the Court, which 
feared: him, and in which he had no confidence, was no 
longer a demagogue of the people, nor bore a principal 
ſway in their aſſemblies. He governed the Duke of Or- 
leans, and'oppoſed Conde. The Parliament fluctuated 
. between the Court, the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince, 
though the whole popular clamour was unanimous 
againſt Mazarin. Each of the parties privately attended 
to its own intereſt ; and the people were a boiſterous ſea, 
whoſe waves were driven different ways by ſo many 
contrary winds. The ſhrine of St. Genevieve was carri- 
ed in proceſſion through the ſtreets of Paris, to obtain. 
the expulſion of Cardinal Mazarin; and the common 
people were as confident of her working this miracle for 
them, as they were that ſhe would cauſe it to rain 7. 
Nothing was talked of but negotiations between the' 
chiefs of the parties, deputations from the Parliament, 
aſſemblies of the Chambers, ſeditions among the popu- 
lace, and the country in military array. They mounted 
guard at the gates of the monaſteries, The Prince had 
called in the Spaniards to his aid. Charles IV. Duke 
of Lorrain, who had been driven out of his dominions, 
and whoſe only remaining property was an army of 
eight thouſand men, which he annually hired out to the 
Eing of Spain, marched theſe troops to Paris. But 
Cardinal Mazarin gave him better pay to return again, 
than the Prince of Conde had been able to give him for 


coming; and che Duke of Lorrain conſequently our 
Y iti 
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lt muſt. More be ſo; for in inteſtine commotions, a nation can- 
not be united by one common intereſt, as they are, when a foreign 
enemy becomes the object. 


* + This Sginteſs! is ana- invoked ! in France, upon occaſions of great 
rogues 
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quitted Ftance, ravaging the country in his route; and 
carrying off the pay of both parties. Wok 
Conde now remained in Paris, with a a eecreaſing 
power, and an army ſtillimore weak. Tu- Jah 1652 
renne conducted the King and his Courrxt 0150 
towards the capital. "Phe King, then fifteen' years old; 
was a ſpeRtator, from the hill >} Charonne, of the battle 
of St. Antony ®, in which theſe two generals, with only 
handfuls of troops, performed ſuch exploits; that the 
reputation of each, before thought ineapable of Art 
became augmented by chem : 
The Prince of Condé, with a few Lords of his party, 
and a ſmall number of ſoldiers, ſuſtained and repulſed 
the charge of the whole royal army. The King and 
Mazarin viewed the action from an eminence, The 
Duke of Orleans, uncertain what fide to declare for, 
kept himſelf quiet in his Palace of Luxemburg. Car- 
dinal de Retz remained cantoned in his dioceſe. The 
Parliament waited the iſſue of the battle, to know what 
arrets to make. The Queen in tears was on her knees 
in the Carmelite Chapel. The people, who then equally 
feared the troops of the King and of the Prince, had 
ſhut up the gates of the city, and would not ſuffer” > 
ſingle perſon to enter or go out, while the greateſt: 
ſonages of France were furiouſly engaged in battle alt 
each other, and ſhedding their blood in the ſuburbs. It 
was there that the Duke of Rochefaucault, ſo illuſtrious 
for his wit and bravery, received a wound over his eyes, 
which deprived him of ſight for ſome time. A ne- 
phew of Cardinal Mazarin's was killed in the action, 
and the people conſidered this as ſome revenge. It 
was a ſhocking ſight to ſee numbers of young men of 
rank and faſhion carried off killed or wounded, to St. 
Antony's Gate, and refuſed entrance. | 
At length Mademoiſelle , the daughter of Gaſton, 
taking part with Conde, which her facher was afraid to 


one of the gates of Paris, in the ſuburbs of which this battle 
was fought. 


+ De Montpenſier. 
do, 
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do, ordered the Gate to be opened to the wounded, and 
had the raſnneſs · to order the cannon of the Baſtile to be 
fired upon the King's troops. The royal army was 
obliged to retire : Condẽ gained nothing but glory; 
ny Mademoiſelle loſt herſelf for ever, in the affections 

of che King her couſin, by the outrageouſneſs of this 
action; and Cardinal Mazarin, who knew the ambition 
of that Princes. to eſpouſe a crowned heads: ſaid then, 
* 'Thoſe cannon have killed her huſband ?? \.. .- 

The generality. of Hiſtorians. here make a dif] lay. 2 
their readers of nothing bur. battles, and great feats of 
courage, 'or policy, performed in the field, or the Cabi- 
net; but thoſe who, know what ſhameful | ſhifts were 
reſorted to, in what miſery, the whole people were in- 
volved, and to what mean practices the principals 
themſclyes were - reduced, muſt reflect on the heroes of 
chat time with more compaſſion than admiration, - .'. | | 

One may be able to form a judgment of theſe diſ- 
treſſes, eyen from a few particulars confeſſed by Gour- 
ville *, who was attached to the Prince of Conde. He 
acknowledges that he himſelf, in the exigences of the 
cauſe, was'obliged to embezzle a ſum of money he had 
received for another purpoſe ; and that he ſeized a Col- 
lector of the Poſt-tax in his own houſe, and made him 
pay a ranſom. He ſpeaks of ſuch matters as meer things 
of courſe in thoſe unhappy times. 

The pound of bread was then fold in Paris at the 

rice of twenty-four of our ſous +. The people ſuf- 
tered ; there were not alms ſufficient for the poor ; and 
many of the Provinces felt a famine. 

Gould any thing be more ſhacking than what paſſed 
during this war before Bourdeaux ?. A gentleman was 
taken by the royal forces, and they cut off his head on 
the inſtant. The Duke of Kochetoucault made imme- 
qiate repriſal, by hanging up a gentleman, priſoner, of 
the King's party: and yet this ſame Duke of Rothe- 
foucaulr pail ed for a great Philoſopher. But he horror 


4 +. 


E In his Memoirs, 4 +: A fou is a penny. TY 
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of ſuch actions was qualified, on conſidering the great 
intereſts of the F 

But, at the ſame time, could there be any tlic more 
N than to behold the Great CondE Kiſs the ſhrine 
of St. Genevieve,' in à proceſſion, rub" his roſa 
againſt it, and then hold ĩt up to the people? And does 
not ſuch mummery ſhey how much your Heroes are 
obiged to condeſcend and court the mob r? 

Neither decency nor decorum were preſerved; either 
in their words or actions. Omer Talon relates , that 
he heard ſome of the Counſellors, in their ParHarnentary | 
debates, ſpeaking of the Cardinal Prime Miniſter, 
call him a ſebundrel. One of the Members, named 
Quatre Sous, "openly abuſed the Prince of Condé, in 
full Parliament. Nor did they ſtop here. They uſed 
to kick and cuff each other, | in the very Court of Seſſions. 

They came to blows in the Chapel of ' Notre-Dame, 
on a diſpute about precedency between the Prefident of 
the Inqueſts and the Dean of the Great Chamber, in 
1644; and the women of the populace were ſuffered, 
in 1645, to get within the bar of the Court, begging 
on their knees that the Parliament wit be AGE! to 
reſcind the new taxes then impoſed: 

Such diſorder and confuſion, of every 1280 conti- 
naked from 1644 till the year 1653 ; beginning at firſt 
without tumult, but ending, at laſt, in a general fedi- 
tion, from one end of the Kingdom to the ther. 
The Great Conde forgot himſelf ſo far, as to ſtrike 
the Count de Rieux, ſon to the Prince d'Elbeuf, 
at the Duke of Orleans“; which was not the | 
way to regain the hearts 'of the Pariſtans. The Count 
de Rieux returned the blow to the victor of Roerol, 
© The Juſtice of the cauſe i is Joſt i in the Mags gdf the object, 
ſaid a modern great Law Lord, in an argument apon the American 
war. Political and religious maims differ; it ſeenz. Thou 
* ſhalt not do evil, even though good ſhould come of it. T“ 

+ This was not the character that was given of this Prince, a few 
pages before, _ Ihe Prince of Conde might. have governed th 84 


_ 4+ dtate, if he would only have condefcended to uſe the addreſs 


40 rendering himſelf 1 but he choſe, . to be admired.” 
See Page 49, laſt paragraph. | 
1 In his Memoirs. ro 
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of Fribourg, of Norlingen, and of Lens. This ſtrange 
affair ended in nothing. Monſieur, * ſent the ſon of the 
Duke &*Elbeuf. .to. the Bolts, for 7 few days, and chere 
the matter reſted...” 

The quarrel. between. the —— of Beaufort and 1 * 
Duke of Nemours, his brother-in-law, was a; more 
ſerious buſineſs. They fought a duel, with four ſeconds 
on each ſide.” The Duke of Nemours was killed by the 
Duke of Beaufort; and the Marquis de Villars, e 
Orandates, who ſeconded Nemours, killed his antagoniſt 
Hericaurk: whom he had never ſeen before. 

There was not even the. ſhadow of juſtice in chats 
Limes. Duels, were frequent, depredations continual, 
and debaucheries practiſed in the moſt barefaced manner; 
but, in the midſt of all cheſe diſorders, there fall ſub- 
| ſiſted a gaiety, which rendered them leſs diſma. 

After the bloody, but ineffectual, battle of St. An- 
tony, the King could not enter Paris, and the Prince 
could not long remain there. A popular inſurrection, 
and the maſſacre of ſeveral of the citizens, of which he 
was ſuppoſed to be the author, rendered him odious to 
the people. However, he had till his faction in the 
Parliament. That body, little awed then by a vagrant 
Court, driven, as it were from its capital, ovYerpowered 
by the cabals of the Duke of Orleans, and of the 
Prince, appointed by an arret the Duke of Orleans 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, though 
the King was in his majority. This was the 
ſame title they had given to the, Duke of 
Mayenne, in the time of the League. The Prince of 
Conde was alſo. declared Generaliſſimo of the armies, 
The two Parliaments of Paris and Pontoiſe, conteſting 
each other's authority, iſſuing arrets againſt each other, 
and by ſuch confuſion rendering themſelves: the con- 
| tempt of the nation, agreed however in one point, the 
calling aloud for the expulſion of Mazarin; ſo much the 
hatred 'concerved againſt that Miniſter, ſeemed then to 
be the eſſential characteriſtic of a Frenchman, 


* 


* The Duke of Orleans, ſo ied, as *tis. the title of the king of 
France's brother, which he was to Louis XIII. 


„ 9 


July 20, 
1652 
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All parties, at this; time, were weak; that of the 
. as much ſo as the reſt; money and men were 
deficient to them all; factions however ſtill multiplied 
and their battles produced on each ſide only loses _ 
regrets. . The Court found itſelf; at laſt, under the ne- 
ceſſity of ſacrificing Mazarin oneę mere, who., was 
deemed by the public voice the cauſe of theſe troubles, 
thaugh he was only the pretence. le left the 
Kingdom a ſecond time and to increaſe the N 
reproach of this meaſure in the Court, the Kings 1698” 
in the very reſcript of his baniſhment, ;þub-': co: 455: 
licly eommended his ſervices, and Tegigtted this 3 ) 
harles J. King of England, loſt his; head upon a 
ſcaffold, for having, at the commencement of his trou- 
bles, ſacrificed the life of his friend Strafford to his 
Parliament. Louis XIV. on the contrary, became the 
peaceable maſter of his Kingdom, byecſuffering che 
baniſhment of Mazarin: ſo that the ſame wWeaknels had 
very different effects. The King of England. by aban- 
doning His favourite, emboidened za people who were 
impatient for war, and who hated Kings. Louis XIV. 
or rather the Queen- mother, in baniſhing the Cardinal, 
took away all pretence for revolt, from a peeple: tired: of 
ſhe war, and who were fond of royalty. a 
The Cardinal had ſcarcely ſet cut for Bouillon, the 
place of his new retreat, when the citizens of .. #4 
— from their own free motion, ſent a de- %, 15 
putation to the King, to pray his return into 55 
his capital. He accordingly; made his public entry 3 
ena thing appeared ſo peaceable; that-it was hardly 


o be imagined that a few Hays baſareopraryutahing 
had been in confuſion 5 


3 


Gaſton d Orleans, unhappy in his enterprizes;. hich 
he never new how to conduct, was exiled to Blois, 
where he Paſſed the remainder of his life in repentance: 
He was the ſecond ſon of Henry the Great who lived 
Aer: without much glory“. Ca rale onen Per: 


180 anne 313 
*. wo 000 a little to forget W bg" He w a ws | 
different character of this perſonage, before, in*theſe words: © The 


« Duke of Orleans, brother to Louis XIII. had fo well ſultained the 
| character 
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haps as indiſcreet as daring and ambitious, was arbelted 
at the Louvre; and after being carried from priſon td 
priſon, led a long time à vagabond life; which he 
finiſned, at length, in a retreat, where he acquired thoſe 
virtues, which his active ſpirit had kept him a o—_ 
to, during the agitations of his fortune. 
Some of the Counſellors who had been <6 W 
delinquents in their adminiſtration, were only puniſned 
with exile; others reſtrained themſelves within the buſi. 
neſs of their employs; and ſome of the reſt wefe brought 
back to their duty, by an annual ſtipend of five hundred 
crowns, which Fouquet, Procurator-General; and Super- 
intendant of the Finances, paid them privately 4; i. 
The Prince of Conde, however, forſakety i in France 
by all his partiſans, and but ill aſſiſted by Spain, con- 
tinued an unhappy war on the frontiers of Champagne: 
Some factions ſtill ſubſiſted in * Hur but oy 
were ſoon after appeaſed. '  - O 2e 
This calm in the Kiaydony was an effet 61. the bamiſn 
March. ment of Cardinal Mazarin; notwithſtanding 
165 3. which, ſcaree was he exiled by the general out- 
cry of all France, and by a mandate from the 
King, when Louis XIV. recalled him again. He was 
aſtoniſned at ſeeing himſelf re-enter Paris in Perfect 
tranquility, and with as much power as ever. Louis 
XIV. received him like a father, and the people as a 
Maſter. An entertainment was made for him at the 
Hätel-de-Ville, in the midſt of the acclamations of 
the citizens; and he threw money to the populace. - But 
they ſay, that in the midſt of his Joy upon this happy 
reverſe of fortune, he marked a contempt. for our in- 
conſtancy. The Parliament, which had ſo lately pro- 
claimed a reward for his head, as if he had been an out- 
lawed robber, now ſtrove who ſhould be foremoſt to 
ſolicit his Patronage z and that _ Parliament, imme 


« character of a ſon. of Henry IV. * the Boner of France, by 
% his conqueſt of Gravelines, Couttray, and nn” See 
Fag 8 31. : | 

* Memoirs of Gourville: 


©... diately 
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a after, condemned the Prince of Cond 


to death, for contumacy *. Such changes. are "on 27. 
frequent in ſuch times as thoſe; but the more 53 


humiliating to the Judges themſelves, as they are obliged 
to cenſure ſo ſeverely the very perſon, of whole treaſon 
they were themſelves equally ſharers and abettors. 

The Cardinal, who urged this ſentence againſt Conde, 
married one of his nieces to the Prince of Conti, his 
brother ; which ſufficiently proved that this Miniſter's 

ower was without controul. 


The King reunited the Parliaments of Paris and of 


Pontoiſe, and prohibited the aſſemblies of the Cham- 


bers. The Parliament remonſtrated, one of the Coun- 


ſellors was ſent to priſon, and others were ſent into exile. . 


The Parliament became mute, and things began to wear 
a new face throughout. 


CHAP. VI. 


The State 7 France until the Death of Cardinal Mazarin, 
in 1661. 


HILE the State had hoes ſo divided nbi, 
it was attacked and enfeebled from 
without. All the fruits of the battles of 
Rocroi, of I ens, and of Norlingen, were loſt. The 


1651. 


important town of Dunkirk was retaken by the Spa- | 


niards; they drove the French out of Barcelona, and 
recovered. Caſal in Italy. 

However. notwithſtanding the tumults of a domeſtic 
war, and the heavy weight of a forcign one, 
Cardinal Mazarin had che addreis and good 
fortune to concludce the famous peace of Weſtphalia , 
by which the Emperor and the Empire fold to the King 
and Crown of France the Wwe e of Alte tor 


1648. 
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three millions of livres, payable to the Archduke; 
that is to ſay; for about ſix millions of our preſent 
Currency. 

By this treaty, which became the groundwork of all 
future ones, a new Electorate was created for the 
Houſe of Bavaria. The rights of all the Princes and 
the Imperial Cities, with the privileges of the leſſer 
claſſes, were therein aſcertained and confirmed. The 
power of the Emperor was reſtrained within narrow 
bounds, and the French, in conjunction with the Swedes, 
became the legiſlators of the Empire. | 

This glory to France was, at leaſt in part, owing to 
the arms of Sweden. Guſtavus-Adolphus had firft 
ſhaken the Empire, and his Generals ſtill purſued the 


blow, under the reign of his daughter Chrittina, Her 


General Wrangel was en the point of entering Au- 
ſtria; Count Konigſmark was in poſſeſſion of one-half 
of Prague, and was beheging the other, when this 
peace was concluded. To bring the Emperor to ſuch 
terms, coſt France only about a million a year ſubſidy to 
Sweden. | 

Sweden likewiſe gained by theſe treaties much greater 
advantages than France. She got poſſeſſion of Pomerania, 
and many other places, beſides a conſiderable ſum of 
money. She obliged the Emperor to cede to the Luthe- 
rans, the patronage of ſeveral benefices that were for- 
merly in the poſſeſſion, of Roman Catholics. Rome 
exclaimed againſt ſuch a piece of ſacrilege, ſaying that 
the ' cauſe of God was betrayed ; while the Proteſtants 
boaſted that the peace was fanctified by ſtripping the 
Papiſts. Their own intereſts naturally determine the 
opinions of men. 

Spain declined being a party in this peace, and for 
very political reaſons: for ſeeing France involved in 
civil wars, the Spaniſh Minifter hoped to derive ſome 


advantages from the diviſions of the Kingdom. The 


German forces being diſbanded, became a new reſource 


to Spain. Fhe Emperor, ince the peace of Munſter, 


had marched near thirty thouſand men into Flanders, in 
about four years time. This was a violation of the 
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treaty. But ſuch compacts are rarely more faithfully 
obſerved. VNN | | 

The Spaniſh, Miniſters had the prudence, on the com- 
mencement of the negotiations of Weſtphalia, to ſtrike 
up ua ſeparate peace with Holland. The Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy was wiſe enough, at laſt, to conſider no longer 
as enemies, and to acknowledge for ſovereigns, thoſe 
very people, whom it had for ſo long a time treated as 
rebels, and unworthy of pardon; and thoſe Republi- 
can States increaſed their riches, and confirmed their 
tranquility and grandeur, by coming into terms with 
Spain, without falling out with France. | 

They became ſo powerful, that in a war they engaged in 
ſome time after with England, they had at ſea 61 
a hundred ſhips of the line; and the victory _ 9 
was frequently doubtful between the Engliſh Admiral 
Blake and the Dutch Admiral Van Tromp, who were at 
ſea, what Conde and Turenne were at land. France, 
at that time, had not ten veſſels that could mount fifty 
guns fit to be ſent out of their harbour; and her ma- 
rine was declining daily. 

Louis XIV. found himſelf, in 1653, abſolute maſter. 
of a Kingdom ftill tottering with the convulſions 
it had ſuſtained; labouring under diſorders in every 
branch of the Adminiſtration, but with great reſources 
in itſelf; having no ally, except Savoy, to aſſiſt in 
an offenſive war, but having no longer any foreign 
enemy except Spain, which was at that time in a weaker 
condition than France, All the French who had been 
active in the civil wars had ſubmitted, except the 
Prince of Conde, and a few of his partiſans; ont or 
two of whom continued faithful to him through friend- 
ſhip, or greatneſs of ſoul, as the Counts of Coligni and 
Bouteville; and the reſt, becauſe the Court did not think 
them worth purchaling at their own price. 

Conde, become General of the Spaniſh forces, found 
himſelf unable to recruit an army, which he had him- 
{elf rendered weak, by the ruin of their infantry, in 
the actions of Rocroi and Lens. He led on new-raiſed 
troops, which he had not time to train, againſt the ve- 

i F 2 teran 


und that the Archduke and his Council oppoſe 
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teran regiments of France, which he had taught to 


conquer "under him, and which were now headed by 


T urenne. 

The fate of Turenne and of Conde was, to be always 
ſucceſsful, when they fought at the head of the French 
troops; and to be beaten, when they commanded the 
Spaniſh forces. Turenne barely ſaved the remains 
of the Spaniſh army at the battle of Rethel, when, 
from being General to the King of France, he con- 
deſcended to become Lieutenant to a Spaniſh General“. 
The Prince of Condé had the ſame ill fortune, before 
Arras. 

The Archduke and he laid ſiege to that city. Tu- 
renne beſieged them in their camp, and forced 
their lines. The troops of the Archduke 
were put to flight. Conde, with only two 
' regiments of French and Lorrainers, ſuſtained alone the 
efforts of Turenne and his army ; and while the Arch- 
duke fled, defeated the Marſhal d' Hocquincourt, re- 
pulſed the Marſhal de la F erte, and retired in a manner 
victorious, by covering the retreat of the beaten Spa- 


niards. The King of Spain wrote a billet, upon that 


occaſion, in theſe words : ] have and: that every 
e thing as loſt, but that you have recovered all 
6c again,” 
It is hard to ſay what the good or ill ſucceſs of battles 
13 owing to. But it is certain that Cende was one of 
the moſt eminent genius's in war that ever appeared, 
15 d every 
meaſure, that day, that was propoſed by Conde. 
Arras relieved, the Spaniſh lines forced, and the 
Archduke put to flight, crowned Turenne with glory; 
but *tis worthy of notice, that in the letter written in 
the King's name to the Parliament +, on occaſion of 
this ictory, the intire fucceis' of the campaign was im- 
ured to Cardinal Mazarin, and the name of Turenne 
t even mentioned in it. T he Cardinal, *tis true, had 


Don Eſtevan de Gamarra. a 
+ Dated from Vincennes, September 11, 1654. 


*, 
* 


been 
= 
* o 
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been poſted ſome leagues from Arras with the King, 
and had alſo been in the. camp at the fiege of Stenai, 
which Turenne carried, in his march to The: felier of 
Arras. There had likewiſe been fome councils of war 
held in his preſence. Upon theſe pretences, he chal- 
lenged to himſelf all the honour of the events; but the 
vanity of theſe pretenſions brought upon him ſuch a 
weight of ridicule, as all the power of his miniſtry 
was not fuffictent to ſupport him under... 
The King was not at the action of Arras, though 
he might have been preſent. He had been in the 
trenches before Stenai; but Cardinal Mazarin would 
not ſuffer him further to expoſe his perſon, on which 
the ſafety of the State, and the ier of the Miniſter, 
ſo much depended, 

Mazarin, on one fide, abſblüte maſter 5f F rance, and 
of the young King; and on the other, Don Eewis de 
Haro, Who governed Spain and Philip IV. continued, 
under the names of their re! ſpective {:vcreigns, this war, 4 
which was but feebly ſupported. The name of Louis 
XIV. was not yet much fpoxen of in the world, and 
the King of Spain was neyer fo much as mehtiöneck. 
There Was at that time only one ſovere gn in Europe 
that had any perſonal character. This was Chr. ſtina, 
Queen of Sweden, who governed alone, and ſuſtained 
the honour of a throne which was neglected, diſgraced, 
or unknown, in every other State. 

Charles II. King of England, a fugitive in Frünte 
with his mother and brother, there amuſed his misfor- 
tunes and his hopes. A private individual had ſub- 
dued England, Scotland, and Ireland. Cromwell, an 
uſurper worthy of a crown *, had taken the title of 
Protector, and not that of King; for the Engliſh Knew 
how far the rights of a King extended, but were unac- 
quainted with the limits of a Protector authority. © 

He confirmed his power by knowing how to relax it, 
as occaſion ſerved ; he encroached not upon the Privi- | 


* This is the ſecond compliment of the kiud Voltaire has paid him. 
See befare the laſt lines of his account of e in his States ol 
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eges of the people, which they were jealous of“; ; bil, 
letted no ſoldiers in the city of London; impoſed no 
taxes they could murmur at; offended not their eyes 
with princely pomp; indulged himſelf in no pleaſures; 
hoarded up no treaſure; and diſtributed juſtice with 
that ſtrict and impartial hand, which diſtinguiſhes not 
the Great from the Small. 

The brother of Pantaleon Sa, Ambaſſador from Por- 
tugal to England, preſuming that his irregularities 
would eſcape unpuniſhed, becauſe the perſon of his 
brother was ſacred , inſulted ſome of the citizens of 


London, and had one of them aſſaſſinated, in revenge 


for the reſiſtance of the reſt. For this fact he was tried 
and condemned to be hanged. Cromwell, who had. 
the power of pardoning him, ſuffered the law to take i its 
courſe, and the ſame day ſigned a treaty with the Am- 
baſſador. 

Never was commerce ſo free Fan” fouriſhing, never 
was England ſo rich. Her victorious fleets rendered 
her name reſpected throughout all nations; while Ma- 
zarin, ſolely occupied in adding to his ſway and his 
riches, ſuffered in France the juſtice, the commerce, 
the marine, and even the finances of the Kingdom to 
Janguiſh. Maſter of France as much as Cromwell 
was of England, after the civil war was at an end, he 
might, have done for the country he governed, every 
thing that Cromwell had done for his. But he was a 
foreigner ; and the ſoul of Mazarin, though it had not the 
barbarity, poſſeſſed not the greatneſs of that of Crom- 


well. 


All the States af Europe, which had deſpiſed the 


alliance of England under James and Charles I. ſo- 


licited- it under the Protector. Even Queen Chriſtina, 
though ſhe abhorred the murder of Charles I. entered 
into a league with a tyrant whom ſhe eſteemed, 

Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro made uſe of all 


their political craft to be received as allies by the Pro- 


M. Voltaire ſeems rather too partial to this uſurper 3 and ſets 


kiftory at nought, to compliment him. 


0 By the Law of Nations, | | 
: tector, 
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ſolfeiessl one of his 
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pony Po e r 
The Spaniſh Miniſter offered to aſt him in bing 5 


5 Calais; ; and Mazarin propoſed to beſiege Dunkirk, and 
put him in poſſeſſign o # 

| his choice between the keys of France and of Flan- * 
ders. He was alſo much courted by Conde ; but he 


that town. Cromwell had then 


did not chuſe to negotiate with a Prince Who was in of. 
ſeſſion of nothing but a name, Who was without ſupport 
in France, and without power in Spain. 

The Protector at length determined the point in favour 
of France, but without entering into any particular 
treaty, or parcelling out their "conqueſts before-hand. 
He was deſirous of rendering his uſürpation illuſtrious 
by more. ſignal entetprizes His intention was to con- 
quer Mexico from the Spaniards; but they happened to 
get a timely hint of it. However, Cromwell's | 
Heet took Jamaica. from them, which the 10 
Engliſh have kept the poſſeſſion of ever ſince, and 2 
which ſecures their commerce in the Neu World. 8 
Ir was not till after the conqueſt of Jamaica, that 
Cromwell ſigned his treaty with the-Kingof Fi rance, but 
without ſaying a word of Dunkirk, at the time. The 
Protector treated with him on the foot of equality. He 
obliged the King to give him the title of Bro- 1655 
ther, in his letters; and his Secretary ſigned : 
before the Plenipotentiary of France, the minute uf the 
treaty that was to be preſerved in England. But he acted 
truly like a ſuperior, in obliging the King of France to 
baniſh out of his dominions Charles II. and the Duke 
of Lork, grand- children of Henry IV. to whom France 
owed an aſylum. A greater Herißer of honour could 
not be made to fortune; 8 

While Mazarin was perfe efting chis rreaty, Charles II. 

us in marriage; but the bad 

lituation of his affairs, which \ prompted! the Prince to ſuch 

a meaſure, was the reaſon of his meeting with a denial. 

It was even ſuſpected, that the Cardinal had formed 

te deſi 180 or 1 to Cromwell's fon the niece he had 
42 


775 00 V4 ).  -4 refuſed 


May 1655» ; 
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refuſed to the King of England. This is certain, how- 
ever, that afterwards, upon finding the recovery of 
his rights became a leſs deſperate hope in Charles II. he 
wanted to renew the propoſal ; but it was then declined 
in turn, 
The mother of theſe two Princes e, Henrietta of 
France, daughter of Henry the Great, living 4 in France 
without reſources, was reduced to the neceſſity of ſoli- 
citing the Cardinal to obtain her dower, at leaſt, from 
Cromwell. This muſt have been an extreme of the 
molt mortifying humiliations, to be obliged to beg for 
ſubſiſtence from the man who had ſpilled her huſband's 
blood upon a ſcaffold. Mazarin made but feeble in- 
ſtances in England, in the name of that Queen, and then 
told her he could not prevail. She remained in Paris 
in great poverty, and under the diſgrace of having im- 
plored the compaſſion of Cromwell; while her ſons were 
obliged to enter into the armies of Conde and of Don 
John of Auſtria, to learn the art of war againſt France, 
which had forſaken them. 
1he children of Charles I. being thus driven out of 
France, took refuge in Spain. The Spaniſh Miniſters 
exclaimed in all the Courts of Europe, and particular- 
ly at Rome, both by ſpeech and writing, againft a Car- 
dinal who ſacrificed, they cried, the laws divine and 
human, honour and religion, to the murderer of a King; 
and who baniſhed out of France Charles II. and the 
Duke of York, couſins of Louis XIV. to oblige the ex- 
ecutioner of their father, The only reply that was made 
to theſe outcries of the Spaniſh Court, was to produce 
the offers they had made themſelves to the Protector. 
The war was carried on in. Flanders with various ſuc- 
ceſs. Turenne having befieged Valenciennes, vith the 
Marſhal de la Ferts, experienced the fame difappoint- 
ment that Conde had met with before Arras, 
J "7.17 The Prince, ſeconded then by Don John of 
f Auſtria, more worthy to fight by his fide 
than the Archduke was, forced the Marſhal de la Fer- 


® Charles and James Stuart. 
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te's lines, took him priſoner, and delivered Valen- 
ciennes. Turenne did then what Conde had done 
before, on a fimilar occaſion, He ſaved the beaten 
army, and every-where -made head againſt the enemy. 
He even in a month after went to beſiege and take the 
little town of La Chapelle. This, perhaps, was the 
firſt time that ever a routed army had dared to under- 
take a e ee . 
This march of Turenhe, fo much commended, after 
which he took La Chapelle, was eclipſed by one of 
more eclat, of the Prince of Conde. Tu- 
renne had fcarcely fat down before Cambray, og 8 
when Cond*® at the head of only two thouſand wy 
horſe, forced his way through the army of the beſiegers, 
and having defeated all that oppoſed him, threw himſelf 
into the city. The inhabitants received their deliverer 
on their knees. Thus theſe two great men, oppoſed to 
each other, diſplayed the urmoſt powers of their genius. 
They were equally admired in their retreats, as well as 
in their victories, in their good conduct, and even in 
their overſights, which they had always the addreſs to 
repair, Their talents put a ſtop, by turns, to the pro- 
greſs of each monarchy; but the diſorder in the finan- 
ces of Spain and France was ſtill a greater obſtacle to 
the ſucceſs of either. 1 4 
The league entered into with Cromwell gave France, 
at length, a diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority. On one fide, Ad- 
miral Blake went and burnt the Spaniſh galleons, near 
the Canary Iflands, and thus deſtroyed the only refources 
with which the war was to be ſupported.” On the other 
hand, twenty Engliſh men of war went and blocked up 
the port of Dunkirk ; and Ex thoufand veteran troops, 
which had effected the revolution of England, were 
brought over to reinforce the army under Turenne. _ 
Thus was Dunkirk, the mot important place in Flan- 
ders, befieged both by land and fea, Condé and Don 
John of Auſtria, having collected together all their for- 
ces, marched to its relief. All Europe was attentive to 
the event, Cardinal Mazarin brought Louis XIV. near 
LIED ery e Tod 
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the ſcene of action, but would not ſuffer him to enter in- 
to it, though he was then about twenty years old. 

The King ſtaid at Calais; and it was there that Crom- 
well ſent him a ſuperb embaſſy, at the head of which was 
his ſon-in-law Lord Falconbridge. The King, in re- 
turn, ſent to England the Duke of Crequi, and Manci- 
ni, Duke of Nevers, nephew to the Cardinal, with a 
ſuite of two hundred gentlemen. Mancini carried a let- 
ter to the Protector from the Cardinal. The ſtile of it 
was remarkable. Mazarin ſays, that He is concerned 
< not to be able in perſon to pay the reſpects due to the 
« greateſt man in the world.” In this manner did he 
compliment the aſſaſſin of Henry IV's ſon-in-law, and the 
uncle of Louis XIV. his maſter. 
In the mean time, the Prince Marſhal Turenne at- 
tacked the army of Spain, or rather that of Flanders, 
near Dunes. It was commanded by Don John of Au- 
ftria, fon of Philip IV. by an aftreſs, and who, two 
years after, became brother-in-law to Louis XIV“. The 
Prince of Conde was in the action, but had no com- 
mand, fo that it was the leſs difficult for Turenne to 
conquer. The fix thouſand Engliſh contributed great- 
ly to the victory, which was compleat. The two En- 

liſh Princes, who were afterwards Kings, ſaw 
their misfortunes augmented on that day by 
the aſcendancy of Cromwell. 

The abilities of the Great Conde could not prevail 
againſt the veſt troops of France and England. The 
Spaniſh army was deſtroyed. Dunkirk ſurrendered ſoon 
after. The King haſtened with his Miniſter to ſee the 
garriſon march out of the town. The Cardinal would 

not ſuffer Louis XIV. to appear either as a warriour or a 
Kirg. He had no money to diſtribute among the ſol- 
diery; nor had he hardly any eſtabliſhed houſehold. 
He uſed to dine at the tables of Mazarin or of Marſhal 
Turenne, when he was with the army. This neglect 
of the royal dignity did not in Louis XIV. proceed 
from any diſregard of pomp, but from the narrow cir- 


June 14, 
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* By the marriage of Loyis XIV. to the eaughter of Philip IV. 
| | cumſtances 
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cumſtances of his finances, and the vanity of the Cardi- 
nal, who would aſſume all {plendor and IIA to him- 
{elf | 

Louis only entered Dunkirk to deliver it into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Lord Lockhart, Cromwell's ambaſſador. Ma- 
zarin endeavoured by ſome fineſſe to elude the treaty, 
and not ſurrender the place. But Lockhart threatened, 
and Engliſh ſturdineſs prevailed over Italian chi- 
canery. 

Many have affirmed, that the Cardinal, who had im- 
puted the taking of Arras to his own conduct, endea- 
voured to perſuade Turenne to reſign to him alſo the ho- 
nour of the affair of Dunes. Du Bec-Crepin, Count of 
Moret, came, they ſay, from the Miniſter, to propoſe to 
the General to write a letter, by which it might appear 
that the Cardinal had himſelf arranged the whole-plan 
of the operations. Turenne rejected the propoſition 
with juſt contempt, ſcorning to ſuffer a falſehood to ob- 
tain which would have been diſgraceful to the ſoldier, 
and ridiculous in the church-man. The ſame weakneſs 
that prompted Mazarin to make the overture, made him 
conceive an cnmUty againſt Turenne which continued till 

hit deaths; 

In the midſt of this firſt — RIS the King fell ill at 
Calais, and remained for. many days in a dangerous 
ſtate, Immediately all the Courtiers turned their atten- 
tion towards Monſieur his brother. Mazarin exerted his 

arts, his flatteries, and his promiſes, upon the Marſhal 
Da Pleſſis-Praſlin, the old governor of that Prince, and 
upon the Count of Guiche, his favourite. 

A party was formed in Paris bold enough to write 
to Calais againſt the Cardinal, who was "raking his 
meaſures for quitting the Kingdom, and conveying his 
immenſe riches into ſome place of ſafety. An Empirick 
of Abbeville cured the King with an emetic wine, which 
the Court-phyſicians looked upon to be a poiſon, This 
good man fat on the ſide of the King's bed, and ſaid, 
The young man is very ill, but he ſhall not die.” As 
ſoon as he began to recover, the Cardinal exiled all thoſe | 
who had caballed againſt him, 
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4 | A few months after, died Cromwell, at 
wy 7 the age of fifty five“, in the career of the 

s projects he was forming, both for the con- 
firmation of his power, and for the glory of the nation. 
He had humbled Holland, impoſed a treaty on Portugal, 
vanquiſhed Spain, and obliged France to ſolicit his alli. 
ance. He ſaid, a little before he expired, upon hearing 
with what haughtineſs his Admirals had behaved at Liſ- 
bon, % I would have the Engliſh Republic as much re- 

r as ever the Roman Commonwealth was.” 

rs phyſicians announced his death to himfelf; 
bur 1 5 ae believe what has been ſaid, that in that mo- 
ment he acted the enthuſtaſt and the prophet, declaring 
that God would work a miracle in his favour. Fhur- 
toe, his ſecretary, fays, that he only replied, © Nature 
& can do more than phyſicians.” This expreſſion was 
not that of a prophet, but of a man of common ſenſe. 
Probably thinking that his Doctors might be miſtaken, 
he meant, in caſe of his recovery, to aſſume the 
credit of having predicted his cure, in order to render, 
by that pretence, his Perſon more reſpectable, and even 
more facred. 

He was buried with all the pomp of bude majeſ. 
ty, and left behind him, in Europe, the character of an 
intrepid man, ſometimes fanatic, ſometimes Kknavifn, 
and of an uſurper who knew how to reign. 

Sir William Temple ſays, that Cromwell had formed 
2 de ſign, fome little ime before his death, to join with. 
Spain againſt France, and to get poſfeſſion of Calais 
wieh the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, as he had got Dun- 
kirk by the help of the French. Nothing was more 
conſonant with his character and policy. "He would 
have been the idol of the Engliſh, had he thus deſpoil- 
ed, ane after another, two nations which they equally 
bated. But his death put an end to his great 8 
to his tyranny, and to the Slory ot England. | 


He was im his ftxtieth year; born at Raad Sins in 1599, and 
ded in 1658. Four or five yeags in a mas life, is — with Volk 
baire. | | | 

B+ 
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It is remarkable that they put on mourning for Crom- 
well at the Court of France, and that Mademoiſelle“ 
was the only perſon who refuſed paying that compliment 
to the memory of a man who had murdered a King chat 

was her relation . 

We have already "508 4 that Richard Cromwell ſuc- 
ceeded peaceably, and without oppoſition, to the Protec- 
torſhip of his father, as a Prince of Wales would have 
done to a King of England. Richard ſoon made it ap- 
pear, that the character of a ſingle man often determines 
the fate of empires. His genius and diſpoſition were 
the very reverſe of his father's. He poſſeſſed all the 
mild virtues of ſocial life, and had none of that 
intrepid ferocity which makes every thing bend to its 
own intereſt, He might have preſerved the inheritance 
gained him by his father's labours, if he had taken away 
the lives of three or four of the principal Officers in the 
army who oppoſed his elevation. But he choſe rather 
to reſign the government, than to preſerve it by aſſaſſina- 
tions. He retired and lived a. private life, almoſt un- 
known, to the age of ninety, in the country of which 
he had been the Sovereign. 

After his abdication of the ProteQorſhip, * went to 
France; and it is certain, that at Montpelier, the Prince 
of Conti, brother to the Great Conde, happening one 
day to be in his company, but without knowing any 
thing more of him than that he was an Engliſnman, 
faid, ** Your Oliver Cromwell was a great man; but 
what a pitiful wretch muſt his ſon Richard be, not 
<< to have known how to enjoy the fruits of his father's 
* crimes!” However, the lame Richard lived happy. 
Which was what his father never had done. 

Some time before this event, France beheld another: 

xample, yet more memorable, of the ſame contempt for 
a Throne. Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden, came to Paris, 
It was certainly matter ot wonder ta ſee a young Queen, 
who, at the age only of twenty-ſeven, had renounced a 

. Montpenſier. 

+ Her uncle by marriage. 


2 In the foregoing Geaeral iner. 
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ſovereignty, 
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ſortteibnity; of which ſhe was every way worthy, to en joy 
tranquility and freedom. 

It is ſhameful in the Proteſtant writers * to have pre- 
ſumed to ſay, without any kind of proof, that ſhe 
quitted the Crown only becauſe ſhe could not keep it. 
She had formed this-deſign from the age of twenty, and 
had kept it maturing in her mind ſeven years. Such 
a reſolution, ſo ſuperior to all vulgar notions, and ſo 
long meditated on, ſhould ſtop the mouths of thoſe who 
reproach her for levity, and an involuntary abdication. 
One of theſe charges deſtroys the other. Bur 1t has ever 
been the fate of whatever 1s great, to be attacked by per- 
fons of little fouls. 

To judge of the ſingular genius of this Queen, one 
need only read her letters. She ſays, in a letter ſhe 
wrote to Chanut, formerly Ambaſſador from France to 
her, I have poſſeſſed without pride, and reſign with- 
© out regret; have no fears therefore with regard to me, 
«© My happineſs depends not upon fortune.“ She wrote 
thus to the Prince of Conde: © I hold myſelf as much 
* honoured by your eſteem, as by the Crown J lately 
« wore. If after having reſigned, you ſhould think me 
< leſs worthy of it, 1 ſhall then acknowledge that the 
“ tranquility I ſo much aimed at, has coſt me dear: I 
* ſhall not, however, repent my having purchaſed it, 
« even at the expence of a diadem; and I ſhall never 
« obſcure the luſtre of a deed which appears to myſelf 
“ ſo noble, by an ignoble regret. If you condemn 
this action, all the apology J have to offer is, that I 
* ſhould not have contemned the advantages which For- 
<* tune had made me miſtreſs of, if I had found them ne- 
<« ceſſary to my happineſs; and that I ſhould have pre 
* tended even to the Empire of the World, could I hive 


She had turned Catholic at Re: which MAY perhaps es 
provoked their righteous ſpirits to ſpeak ſo diſreſpectfully of her. It 
were a conſummation moſt devoutly to be wiſhed, that Prieſts of all 
religions could be taught that their province extends only to the morals, 
not to the con/ciences of men. There would be more of the firft in the 
world, if theſe preſumptuous Caſqiſts would leave the latter to ſhift 


for itſelf, 
be been 
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« been as well aſſured of ſucceeding or dying in the at- 
« tempt, as the Great Conde might have been.” | 
Such was the ſoul of this illuſtrious perſonage; and 
ſuch was her ſtile in our language, though ſhe ſeldom 
ſpoke it“. She was miſtreſs of eight languages. She had 
been the diſciple and friend of Deſcartes, who died at 
Stockholm in her palace, not being able to obtain the 
ſmalleſt penſion in France, where even his writings were 
prohibited, on account of the only good things that were 
in them . 
She had encouraged all thoſe to come to Sweden, who 
were capable of affording her inſtruction. Her mortifi- 
cation at not finding any ſuch perſons in her own nation, 
had given her a diſguſt at reigning over a people who 
were merely ſoldiers. She thought it better to live upon 
equal terms with perſons of reaſon and reflection, than to 
hold a ſuperior rank over men without genius or learn- 
ing. She had ſtudied all the arts, in a region where they 
were not before known; and her deſire was to fix her re- 
ſidence in the midſt of them, in Italy. She only went to 
France to paſs through it, as the Sciences were but juſt 
dawning there. Her taſte determined her to ſettle at 


M. Voltaire might have remarked on ſomething ſuperior to. ſtile, 
in this letter. Her ſaying to Condé, That though ſhe had ſacrifi- 
e ced her Crown to purchaſe her tranquility, ſhe ſhould ſtill think even 
„that blefling too dearly earned by the loſs of his eſteem,” is one of 
the higheſt and politeſt compliments that human'wit could frame in 
any language. 'The whole letter is admirable. 

+ M. Voltaire does not tell us what thoſe good things were. His 
philoſophy was wretched tuff, with his wortices and his plenum ; ſo that 
we are not to look there for any of his good things. He was accuſed 
of Atheiſm ; but it would not be fair to ſuppoſe M. Voltaire picked 
up his good things in thoſe parts of his writings againft which this 
charge was brought, as he defends him from it; and ſo he does Vani- 
ni, at the ſame time (a). Our author is a perſon of the moſt univer- 
ſal charity I know. Turks, Jews, and Infidels, are ſure to find him 
a ready advocate. If he is any-where deficientin that great pxinciple, 
it is towards the Chriſtians, Thoſe he leaves in abler hands, Chrift 
help the poor people, for him. | | 7 


M. Voltaire differs widely from the Biographer of Deſcartes, in the 


article of zo penſion, who ſays that one of three thouſand livres had 
been ſettled on him by the King of France, in the year 1647. 
(a See under Deſcartes, in the foregoing Kft of Writers, 


Rome 3 


? 
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Rome; and in order to accommodate herſelf to her ſitu- 
9 ation, ſhe forſook the Lutheran Church, and turned 
= Catholic. Indifferen: to either one or the other, ſhe 
made no ſcruple of conforming, in appearance, to the 
rio of the people an ong whom ſhe was reſolved to 
hve * 
She had quitted her Com in 1654, and at In- 
ſpruck publicly performed the ceremony of her abdica- 
tion. She was much admired at the Court of France, tho? 
there was not a woman to be met with in it, whoſe ſenſe 
1;4 or talents were equal to her own. The King ſaw, and 
l1 paid her due reſpect, but ſeldom converſed with her; 
9 for being kept in ignorance during his youth, his natural 
= good ſenſe rendered him timid. 
The Nobility and Courtiers ſaw nothing remarkable 
in this philolophic Queen, except that ſhe danced ill, 
and did not dreſs in the French taſte. But perſons of 
fenſe tound nothing to condemn in her, except the 
murder of Monaldeſchi, her gentleman- uſher +, whom 
ſhe cauſed to be put to death at F ontainebleau, in her 
. tecond journey to France. Whatever crime he had been 
guilty of againſt her, ſhe ought, after having re- 
nounced her authority, to have applied for juſtice elſe- 
where, and not have commanded the execution of 1t her- 
felf. It was not a Queen who puniſhed a ſubject, but a 
woman who terminated an affair of gallantry by a murder. 
It was one Italian that aſſaſſinated another by the order of 
a Swediſh woman, in the palace of a King of France. 
Nobody ſhould. ſuffer puniſhment but by the laws. 
Chriſtina even in Sweden would not have had a right 
to put any one to death; and ſurely, what would 
have been a crime at Stockholm, could not be innocent 
at A ob. 4741846 Thoſe who have juſtified this action, 
de ſerve ſuch rulers. The ſhame and cruelty of this deed 
tarniſhed the glory of that philoſophy which had prompt- 
ed her to quit a throne. She would have been puniſhed in 
England, or in any country where laws are reſpected; tho? 


* According to the proverb : * When you are at Rome, c. 
. + Or eguerty. The French word ecuyer ſigniſies either. Monaldeſ- 
chi 1 is ſtiled a Marquis, in the hiſtory of this enk event. 


4 France 
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France ſhut her eyes to this outrage againſt the autho- 
rity of the King, againſt the right of nations, and againſt 
all humanity “. . | | 
After the death of Cromwell, and the refignation of 
his ſon, England remained a year in the confuſion of 
anarchy. Charles Guſtavus, on whom Queen Chriſtina 
had conferred the Kingdom of Sweden, rendered himſelf 
formidable in Germany, and the North. The Emperor 
Ferdinand had died in 1657 ; but his ſon Leopold, ſeven- 
teen years old, though King of Hungary and Bohemia, 


* A writer named La Beaumelle, who has miſrepreſented the Age 
of Louis XIV, and who had his work printed at Francfort, with a par- 
cel of notes equally ſcandalous and falſe, ſays, upon this ſubject, that 
Chriſtina had a right to put Monaldeſchi to death, becauſe ſhe did not 
travel incognito; and adds, that Peter the Great, coming into a Cof- 
fee-houſe in London quite foaming with rage, becauſe, as he ſaid, one 
of his Generals had told him a lie, declared that he was almoſt tempt + 
ed to cut him in two with a ſtroke of his ſabre; and that an Engliſh 
merchant who was by, told the Czar, that if he had done fo, his Ma- 
jeſty would have been condemned to be hanged. 

One cannot help being aſtoniſhed here at the inſolent abſurdity of 
ſuch a ſtory. Is it poſſibly to be ſuppoſed that the Czar Peter ſhould 
publiſh in a Coffee-houſe, that any of his Generals had lied to him? 
Do they cut men in two, now-a days, with one ſtroke of a ſabre? 
Does an Emperor go and complain to an (Engliſh merchant that his 
General had told him a fib? In what language did he ſpeak to this 
merchant, he that knew not a word of Engliſh ? How could this Note- 
writer ſay, that Chriſtina, after her abdicativn, had a right to get an 
Italian to be aſſaſſinated at Fontainebleau, and add, by way of prov- 
ing it, that they would have hanged Peter the Great, in London, for 
ſuch another feat? We ſhall be obliged fometimes to contradict the 
abſurdities of this ſame writer. In matters of hifiory, one ſhould not 
be too proud to anſwer him; as there are too many readers who ſuffer 
themſelves to be impoſed upon by the falfities of an Author who 
writes without ſhame or reſerve. VoLTalRE. | 

Chriſtina herſelf had conceived pretty much the ſame notion with 
La Beaumelle ; for, on being reprehended by the Miniſter on account 
of this acion, ſhe anſwered, that though ſhe had refigned her 
« Crown, ſhe had not diveſted herſelf of the ſoveteign authority over 
6 her own domeſtics.” Mazarin, not chufing to involve himſelf in a 
quarrf with the King of Sweden, contented himſelf with only hinting 
to het. Majeſty, that her longer reſidence in France might not be agree - 


able to the nation ; upon which ſhe decamped forthwith. 


Vou 1. - > AR had 
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had not been elected King of the Romans“, in his fa- 
ther's life-time. 

Mazarin endeavoured to make Louis XIV. Emperor. 
This attempt was chimerical; it was requiſite either to 
bully or to bribe the Electors. But France was nei- 
ther ſtrong enough for the firſt, nor rich enough for the 
ſecond purpoſe: the firſt overtures, therefore, upon this 

idea, made at Francfort by the Marfhal of Grammont 
and by Lionne, were withdrawn as ſoon as propoſed. 
Leopold was elected; and all that the politics of Maza- 
rin could effect, was to enter into a League with the 
German Princes, to preſerve the treaty of 
Aue Munſter, and give a check to the authoru 

1658. 8 Ority 

of the Emperor over the Empire. 

France, after the battle of Dunes, was powerful 
abroad, by the glory of its arms, and the bad ſtate to 
which the reſt of the nations were reduced; but internally 
it ſuffered; it was exhauſted of money, and en 
peace to recruit itſelf. 

The people, in the Chriſtian Monarchies, have iam 
any intereſt in the wars of their Sovereigns. Mercenary 
torces levied by the mandate of a Miniſter, and com- 
manded by a General who implicitly obeys him, make 
a number of deſtructive campaigns, while the Kings in 
whole names they keep the field, have neither hope, nor 
deſign, to conquer or retain one another's dominions. 
The victorious nation receives no profit from the ſpoils 
of the vanquiſhed , it pays the whole expence ; it ſuf- 
fers equally, in the good or ill ſucceſs of its arms; and 
a peace becomes almoſt as neceſſary after the moſt fienal 
victory, as when the enemy has got Penn of its 
frontiers. 

Two things were requiſite to the Cardinal, to com- 
pleat his miniſtry; to make a peace, and ſecure the 
trarquillity of the ſtate, by the marriage of the King. 
The cabals during his illneſs, made him ſenſible how 
much an heir to the Crown was neceſſary to the great- 


=: 32 os neceſſary, by the Germanic Conſtitution called the Gelden 
Bull, that any Prince of the Empire be firſt made King of the Romans , 
_ to entitle him to be Emperor, 
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neſs of a Miniſter. Theſe conſiderations determined him 

to negotiate a match for Louis XIV. immediately. 
Two parties preſented themſelves to his mind, the 
daughter of the King of Spain, and the Princeſs of Sa- 
voy. The King's affections were otherwiſe engaged. 
He was moſt extremely in love with Mademoiſelle Man- 
cini, one of the Cardinal's nieces; Born with a tender 
heart, and of a firmneſs in his purpoſes, full of paſſion, 
and void of experience, he might have been capable of 
reſolving to marry his miſtreſs. 

Madame de Motteville, favourite with the Queen- 
Mother, whoſe Memoirs carry. a great air of veracity; 
ſays, that Mazarin was tempted to leave the King's paſ- 
ſion to its own courſe, and place his niece upon the 
throne. He had already married one of her ſiſters to 
the Prince of Conti; another to the Duke de Mer- 
cœur; and the niece that Louis XIV, had attached him- 
{elf to, had been aſked in marriage by the King of Eng- 
land *. Theſe were titles, perhaps, which miglit have 
juſtified his ambition, | 

He had the addreſs to ſound the Queen- Mother upon 
this ſubject, “J am much afraid,“ ſaid he, one day, 
that the King is violently bent upon marrying my 
* niece.” The Queen, who knew the heart of the Mi- 
niſter, was very certain that he wiſhed what he pre- 
tended to apprehend. She anſwered him with the ſpirit 
of a Princeſs of the Auſtrian blood, the daughter, wife, 
and mother of Kings, and with chat reſentment which 
the Miniſter had provoked her to, by appearing for ſome 
time before to act quite independantly of her; If the 

E ing could be capable of ſuch a meanneſs, I Would 
2 put myſelf, with my ſecond ſon, at the head of che. MY 
* whole nation, both againſt him and againſt you.” Fo 

Mazarin, it is ſaid, never forgave the Queen this re- 
ply; but had the prudence to comply with her ſenti- 
ments, and even aſſumed to himſelf an honour and a 
merit in oppoſing the paſſion of Louis XIV. His power 
required 8 not the ſupport of a Queen of his own blood, 
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He was alſo diffident of the character of his niece; and 
thought he ſhould the more firmly eftabliſh the influence 
of his miniſtry, by avoiding the dangerous vantryot 
railing his family: too high. | 
In the year 1656, he had ſent Lionne to the Spaniſh 
Court, to negotiate a peace, and demand the Infanta. 
But Don Louis de Haro, convinced that however weak 
Spain was, France was not in a better condition, had re- 
jected the Cardinals propoſitions. The Infanta, daugh- 


-ter of the firſt marriage, was deſigned for the young 


Leopold. The King of Spain, Philip IV. had then, by 
his ſecond marriage, only one fon, whoſe weakly infan- 
cy afforded no great proſpect of his living. They choſe, 
therefore, that the Infanta, who.might probably become 
the heireſs of fuch confiderable dominions, ſhould tranſ- 
fer her rights rather into the Houſe of Auſtria, than into 
one that was the enemy of her nation. But ſoon after, 
Ting IV. having another ſon, Don Philip Proſper, and 
his wife proving again with child, the danger appre- 


hended in giving her to the King of F rance, appeared to 


him the leſs, and the battle of Dunes had rendered the 
peace neceſſary. 
Spain promiſed the Infanta, and demanded a 
1659. ſuſpenſion of all hoſtilities. Mazarin and Don 
Louis met, on the frontiers of France and Spain, in the 
Ille of Pheaſants *. Though the marriage of a King of 
France and a general peace were the objects of their 
conferences, yet more than a month was idly paſſed in 
arranging the difficulties which occurred upon pre- 
cedence, and in regulating the ceremonies. Cardinals rank 
themſelves equal to Kings, and fuperior to other Prin- 
ces. France claimed with better pretence a pre- eminence 
before other Kings. However, Don Louis de Haro in- 
fiſted on, and obtained, a perfect equality between Ma- | 
zarin and himſelf, between France and Spain. 
The conferences continued four months. Mazarin and 


Don Louis diſplayed their utmoſt ſkill in politics; 


* So called, from the number of thoſe birds found there, 
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the art of Mazarin lay in cunning, and that of Haro in 

deliberation. The latter made uſe of but few words, 
and whatever the other ſaid was equivocal. The genius 
of the Italian Miniſter was to over- reach; that of the 
Spaniſh Miniſter, to keep on his guard It is ſaid, 
that he made this reflection on the Cardinal; © He pur- 
„ ſues one great error in politics, which is, that he 
« would ever deceive.” 

Such is the viciſſitude of human E that of this 
famous Pyrenean treaty, there do not remain two of the 
articles at this time ſubſiſting. The King of France 
kept poſſeſſion of Rouſillon, and ſo he would have 
done independent of the peace; but with regard to 
Flanders, the Spaniſh monarchy retains nothing there. 
France was then joined in a neceſſary alliance with 
Portugal, but ſhe is no longer ſo ; now every thing is 
changed. But if Don Louis de Haro ſaid, that Cardi- 
nal Mazarin could deceive, it might well be ſaid ſince, 


that he could foreſee. He had a long time meditated an 
alliance between the Houſes of France and Spain. They 


quote that famous letter of his, written during the nego- 


ciations of Munſter. If the Moſt Chriſtian King could 
« get the Low-Countries and Franche-Compte in 
„ dower with the Infanta, we might then pretend to aſ- 


* pire to the ſucceſſion of Spain, notwithitanding any 


* renunciation that might be made to it on the mar- 


riage; and this is not a very diſtant proſpect, as there 


< 1s only the life of the Infant, her brother, to exclude 


it.” This Prince was Balthazar, who died in 1649.” 
The Cardinal, however, evidently deceived himſelf, 
in ſuppoſing that the Low-Countries and Franche- | 


Comte would be given as a portion to the Infanta. Not 
even a ſingle town was ſtipulated for her dower. On 
the contrary, ſeveral conſiderable towns were reſtored to 


Spain that the French had taken from them, as St. 


Omer, Ypres, Menin, Oudenarde, and other places. 
But ſome of them were retained. . Cardinal, in- 


* The different characters of their two nations could not be better 


deſcribed, than my are in the perſons of theſe Miniſters; 
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deed, was not deceived in ſaying, that the renun- 
ciation would one day, ere long, be of no avail; 
but then thoſe who give him the credit of ſuch a pre- 
diction, muſt make him foreſee that Prince Balthazar 
would die in 1649; that after him the three ſons of 
the ſecond marriage ſhould all die in the cradle; 
that Charles, the fifth of all the male children, mould 
have no poſterity; and that this Auſtrian King ſhould, 
one day, make a will in favour of a grandſon of 
Louis XIV. In fine, the Cardinal did indeed foreſee 
how little any renunciation would ſignify, in caſe the 
heirs-male of Philip IV. ſnould happen to fail; and un- 
expected events have chanced to juſtify his ſuppoſition, 
after an interval of above fifty years. 

Maria Thereſa being expected to have thoſe towns 
for her portion that France had ſurrendered, brought 
by her marriage contract only five hundred thouſand 
gold crowns; and it coſt the King more money to go 
and receive her on the frontiers. - Theſe five hundred 
thouſand crowns, then worth two million five hundred 
thouſand livres, became, however, the ſubject of great 
conteſt between the two Miniſters ; and France finally 
never received more than a hundred thouſand francs 
of the money. 

So far was this marriage from producing any other ad- 
vantage, preſent and real, except that of peace, that the 
Infanta renounced all right ſhe might ever be entitled to 
claim to any of the territories of her father; and this 
renunciation was ratified by Louis XIV. in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, and afterwards regiſtered 1 in the Parlia- 
ment. 

Theſe renunciations, and theſe five banden thouſand 
gold crowns by way of portion, ſeem to be the uſual ar- 
ticles of marriage between the Infantas of Spain and the 
Kings of France. Queen Anne of Auſtria, daughter to 
Philip III. was married to Louis XIII. on the ſame con- 
ditions; and when Iſabella, daughter to Henry the 
Great, was affianced to Philip IV. King of Spain, there 
was no more ſtipulated for than five hundred thouſand 
crowns of gold as her dowry z and of which there never 


Was 
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was a livre paid: ſo that it appears there was then no 
manner of advantage in thoſe great matches; and that 
the daughters of Kings were married to Kings with 
ſcarcely any thing more than their wedding- clothes gIv- 
en them. 

The Duke of Lorrain, Charles IV. of whom France 
and Spain had great reaſon to complain, or rather who 
had great cauſe of complaint againſt them, -was compre- 
hended in this treaty ; but merely as an unfortunate 
Prince, whom they uſed as they pleaſed, becauſe he had 
it not in his power to render himſelf reſpected. France 
reſtored him his dominions, after demoliſhing Nanci *, 
but reſtricted him from keeping any troops on foot. 
Don Louis de Haro obliged Cardinal Mazarin to get the 
Prince of Condẽ received into favour, by chreatening to 

ive him the ſovereignty of Rocroi, of Chatelet, and 
other places of which he was then in poſſeſſion : fo that 
France recovered theſe cities and the Great Conde alſo 
both together. He had loſt his poſt of Grand Maſter of 
the King s houſchold, which was afterwards given to his 
ſon, and brought back nothing to France but his fame. 

Charles II. nominal King of England, more-unhappy 
than the Duke of Lorrain, came near the Pyrences, 
while the negociations of peace were in agitation... He 
implored the aſſiſtance both of Mazarin and Don Louis, 
He flattered himſelf that their Kings, who' were his, 
couſin-germans, being now united, would at laſt under- 
take to vindicate a cauſe common to all Sovereigns; 
more eſpecially as Cromwell was then dead. But he 
could not obtain even an audience, either with Mazarin 
or Don Louis. Lockhart, the ambaſſador from the Re- 
public of England, was at St. John de Luz. He made 
himſelf reſpected ſtill, even after the death of the Pro- 
tector; and both the M. niſters, from the fear of offending 
this Engliſhman, refuſed even to fee Charles II. They 
looked upon his re-eſtabliſhment as an impoſſible 
event, and ſuppoſed that all the Engliſh factions, 
however at variance with one another, would unani- 


| C The capital city of Lorrain, _ 
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mouſly unite againſt ever acknowledging a King. They 
happened both of them to be miſtaken; for Fortune, 3 
few months after, effected what theſe M iniſters might have 
had the glory of accompliſhing. Charles was recalled 
into his dominions by the Engliſh themſelves, without 
any one Power in Europe having attempted to prevent 
the murder of his father, or exerted itſelf in any 
manner towards the reſtoration of the ſon, He was 
received on the plains of Dover by above twenty 
thouſand of his ſubjects, who fell on their knees be- 
fore him. Some old people who had been among the 
number, told me, that the whole multitude ſhed tears 
June 1660, upon that occaſion. There never was, per- 
haps, a ſpectacle more moving, nor a revolu- 
tion more ſudden. This change of fortune was conſum- 
mated in leſs time than the Pyrenean treaty was con- 
cluded; and Charles II: was in quiet poſſeſſion of Eng- 
land, before Louis XIV. was even married by proxy. 

Ar length Cardinal Mazarin returned with the Kin 
Aug. 1660, and his new Queen to Paris. A father who 
N had married his ſon without giving him up 
the poſſeſſion of his fortune, would not have acted other- 
wiſe than Mazarin did upon this occaſion. He came 
back more powerful, and more jealous of that power, 
and even of his honours, than ever. He inſiſted and 
obtained that the Parliament ſhould come in a body and 
addreſs him. This was without precedent in the Mo- 
narchy, but it was not thought too great a reparation 
for the injury the Parliament had done him. He no 
longer gave his hand to the Princes of the Blood in the 
third degree, as tormerly ; and he that was forced to 
admit Don Louis de Haro as his equal, now treated the 

Great Cond as his inferior. 

He then appeared in public with regal pomp, having, 

| beſides his ordinary guards, a company ; of mouſquetaires, 
which is at preſent the ſecond company of the King's 
guards. There was no longer any free acceſs to his, 
perſon ; and if any one was bad politician enough to aſk 
a favour from the King, he was ruined, The Queen- 
mother, ſo long a an obſtinate patroneſs of Mazarin 1 
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all France, was left without influence, as ſoon as he 
found he could rule without her aſſiſtance. The King 
her ſon, trained up in an implicit ſubmiſſion to this 
Miniſter, was not able to ſhake off the yoke ſhe had im- 
poſed upon him, as well as on herſelf. She reſpected 
her own work, and Louis XIV. dared not attempt to 
reign while Mazarin lived. / 

A Miniſter is excuſable for the evil he may do, when 
the helm of ſtate is forced into his hands by tempeſts; 
but in a calm, he is guilty of all the good he does not 

erform, Mazarin did none to any one but himſelf, 
either directly, or through the medium of his family. 
Eight years of abſolute ſway and tranquility, ſince his 
laſt return till the time of his death, were not marked 
by.any eſtabliſhment, either glorious or uſeful ; for the 
College of the Four Nations was only an PRESS ** | 
his will, 

He managed the Anatibes like the agent of a Lord 
who was in his debt, The King aſked money ſome- 
times from Fouquet, who anſwered him, “ Sire, there 
“js not a ſous in your Majeſty's Exchequer, but Mon- 
* fieur the Cardinal can lend you fome.” Mazarin was 
worth about two hundred millions, according to our 
preſent computation *®. Tis ſaid, in many Memoirs, 
that he amaſſed great part of theſe riches by means that 
were beneath the dignity of his ſtation.” Tis reported alſo 
that he uſed to be a ſharer in the prizes of the privateers; 
though this was not proved againſt him. The Dutch, 
however, ſuſpected him of it, and muß had no ſuch. 
idea of Cardinal Richelieu. 

'Tis ſaid, that on his death-bed he becraped fownd 
ſtings of conſcience, though outwardly he affected 
courage. At leaſt he feared, on account of his treaſures, 
and therefore made a preſent of them all to the King, 
hoping he would reſtore them to him again; an idea in 
which he was not deceived ; for the King returned him the 
legacy! in about three days. He died a at laſt; and there 
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did not appear to be a ſingle perſon in the 
Kingdom who regretted him, except the 
King; for this Prince had already learned to 
diſſemble. The yoke began to ſit heavy on him, and 
he was impatient to reign. He, however, affected to 
appear ſenſible of a loſs that put him in poſſeſſion of 
his ſceptre. 

Louis XIV. and the whole Court went into mourn- 
ing for Cardinal Mazarin; an uncommon compliment 
to a ſubject, but which Henry IV. had before paid to 
the memory of Gabrielle d' Etrèes. | 

We ſhall not ſtop here to examine v Cardinal 
Mazarin was a great Miniſter or no. Tis enough for 
us to ſpeak of his actions, and leave poſterity to form 
their own judgments on them. The generality of peo- 
* are apt to ſuppoſe a great extentof underſtanding, and 

a genius almolt divine, to be the lot of thoſe who 
have governed Kingdoms. with any ſucceſs. _ But it 
is not ſuperior penetration that makes ſtateſmen— 
it is their character. Men, however differing in their 

rticns of - ſenſe, ſee pretty much alike their own 
intereſts. A Citizen of Amſterdam or Berne is as 
wiſe in this point, as Sejanus, Ximenes, Buckingham, 
Richelieu, or Mazarin; but our conduct and our enter- 
prizes depend ſolely upon the temper of our minds, and 
our ſucceſs depends on fortune. 

For example: If a General of the character of Pope 
Alexander VI. or his ſon Borgia, had commanded at 
the ſiege of Rochelle, he would have invited into his 
camp the principal chiefs of the town, under the con- 
fidence of a ſolemn oath, and then aſſaſſinated them, 
Mazarin would have carried the town, two or three 
years later, by bribing and dividing the citizens. Don 
Louis de Haro would not have hazarded the attempt. 
Richelieu raiſed a dike in the ſca, in imitation of 
Alexander, and entered the town a conqueror. But a 
little ſtronger tide, or a little more activity on the part 
of the Engliſh, would have ſaved Rochelle, and W 


the attempt of Richelieu to be deemed raſh, j 
of 
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The characters of men may be judged from their en- 
terprizes. We may venture to pronounce that Richelieu 
was poſſeſſed of a proud and a revengeful temper; that 
Mazarin was prudent, ſupple, and avaritious; but to 
aſcertain to what point a Miniſter has underſtanding, 
we mult converſe with him frequently, or peruſe his 
writings. It happens often among Stateſmen, as it does 
every day among courtiers, that thoſe who have the beſt- 
talents frequently tail, while perſons with more patience, 
reſolution, ſuppleneſs, and conſiſtency in their characters, 
generally ſacceed, | 
In reading, the Letters of Cardinal Mazarin, and the 
Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, we may eaſily perceive 
that Retz was the ſuperior genius. Yet Mazarin was all- 
powerful, and Retz was overpowered. In ſhort, it is 
certain, that to make an able Miniſter, a man need often 
poſſeſs but a middling genius, good ſenſe, and good for- 
tune; but to be a good Miniſter, his ruling paſſion 
muſt be a love for the public welfare. The great ſtateſ- 
man is he who leaves great monuments behind him that 
are of advantage to bis Country. 

The monument which immortalizes Cardinal Mazarin, 
is the acquiſition of Alſace. He added this province 
to France, at the very time that ſhe was exclaiming 
againſt him; and by a ſingular fatality, did more good to 
the kingdom when he was perſecuted by it, than du- 
ring the tranquility of an uncontrouled power. 
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. Louis XIV. governs by himſelf. He forces the Spaniſh- 
Auſtrian branch to allow him precedency, and the Court of 
Rome to make him ſatisfaction. He purchaſes Dunkirk. 
He gives aſſiſtance to the Empcror, to Portugal, and to 
the Stabe General; and renders his Kingdom flouriſhing 
and formidable, 


HERE was ſcarcely, in any Court, more cabals 
and hopes than while Cardinal Mazarin lay on his 
death-bed. The women who pretended to beauty, flat- 
tered themſelves with the idea of governing a Prince of 
two-and-twenty, already ſuch a dupe to love as to have 
offered his crown to his Miſtreſs. The young Courtiers 


= promiſed themſelves to have the reign of favouritiſm re- 
j [ newed. Every Miniſter expected the firſt place. None of 
4 them ever ſuppoſed that a King kept in ignorance of all 


affairs of ſtate, would attempt at once to take upon 
him the cares of government. Mazarin had prolonged 
5 the minority of the King as much as poſſible. He in- 
= ſtructed him only a ſhort time before his death, and 
then only becauſe the King inſiſted upon it. 
. It was ſo far from being ſuſpected he would govern 
. alone, that not one of thole who had acted under the 
+ former Miniſter, ever thought of aſking the King when 
| they ſhould confer with him. The only queſtion was 
i from them all, . To whom ſhall we apply?“ Louis XIV. 
94 anſwered, © To me.” But they were ſtill more ſur- 


97 priſed, on finding him perſevere in this determination. 

1 He had, for ſome time, confulted his faculties, and 

| eſſayed in ſecret his talents for governing. His reſolu- 
19 | 


; tion once taken, he maintained it to the laſt moment of 
x his life. He marked out to each of his Miniſters the 


1 limits of his power, obliging them to deliver in an ac- . 
= Count of whatever fell within their departments to 


"i himſclf at ſtated times, repoſing in them juſt ſo much 
| Confidence as. was necefiary to give them credit in their 


Miniſtry, 
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Miniſtry, but watching carefully over them to prevent 
their abuſing it. 

Madame de Motteville tells us, that the character of 
Charles II. King of England, who was then ſaid to 
_ govern by himſelf, had inſpired Louis XIV. with an 
emulation of the -fame kind. If that was true, he far 
excelled his example; for he deſerved: all his life what 
was at firſt pronounced of Charles. 

He commenced his perſonal government with re 
lating the finances, which were left in confuſion by a 
long courſe of peculation. Diſcipline was alſo as much 
. eſtabliſhed among the troops, as in the Treaſury. 
Magnificence and propriety gave a luſtre to his Court. 
Even in its pleaſures there appeared both a ſplendour 
and grandeur. All the arts were patronized, and all 
contributed to the glory both of the King and of the 
kingdom. 

This is no proper place to conſider him in his private 
character, or in the interior of his government. This 
ſhall be performed in another partof this work. Suffice it 
here to ſay, that the nation, which ſince the death of 
Henry the Great had never ſeen a real King, and which 
abhorred the rule of a Prime Miniſter, was inſpired with 
admiration and hope, when they ſaw Louis XIV. 
acting at twenty-two, what Henry had done at fifty. If 
Henry IV. had had a Prime Miniſter, he would have 
been ruined, becauſe the averſion to ſuch a perſon would 
have incited a number of powerful factions. If Louis 
XIII. had not had one, that Prince, whoſe feeble and 
diſtempered body had enervated his mind, muſt have 
ſunk under the weight of government. Louis XIV. 
might without danger have had, or not had, a 
Prime Miniſter; for then there remained not the leaſt 
trace of former factions; there was no in France only 
a maſter and his ſubjects. He, from the firſt, demon- 
ſtrated that he was ambitious of every kind of glory, 
and that he would be as much has abroad, as ab- 
ſolute at home. | 

The former Kings of Europe claimed an exact 
equality among one another: Which was very natural; 

but 
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but the Kings of France have ever challenged a prece- 
dency, on pretence of the antiquity of their race and 
of their Kingdom; and if they gave place to the Em- 
perors, it was becauſe men are ſeldom apt to controvert 
a right of uſage. | 

The head of the German Republic, though an eleQtive 
Prince, and of very little power in himſelf, takes the 
lead indiſputably before all the other ſovereigns, on 
account of his title of Cæſar, and the ſucceſſion from 


Charlemagne. The German Chancery did not even 
allow the other Potentates the addition of Majeſty z 


and yet the Kings of France might have juſtly diſputed 
precedency before the Emperors, becauſe France had 
founded the real Weſtern Empire, the name of which 
only ſubſiſts in Germany. They had in their favour not 
only the ſuperiority of an hereditary Crown over an 
elective dignity, but the further advantage of an unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion of Kings, which reigned over a great 
monarchy many ages. before any of thoſe families 
throughout the world which are now in poſſeſſion of 
Crowns, had attained to any degree of elevation. 
They challenged, at leaft, precedence before the 
other States of Europe; and alledged for their claim the 
title of Moſt Chriſtian, which the Kings of Spain diſ- 
puted by oppoſing that of Catholic; "and ever ſince 
Charles V. had held a King of France priſoner at Ma- 


drid, the Spaniſh haughtineſs was the farther from ceding 1 


this pre- eminence. The Engliſh and the Swedes, though 
they alledge not any of thele honorary additions, avoid 
as much as poſſible an acknowledgment of this ſuperio- 
rity to cither of them. 

At Rome theſe claims were formerly debated. The 
Popes, who uſed then to conter Kingdoms by their bulls, 
concluded, with much ſtronger reaſon, they had a right 
to ſettle the rank between the Crowned Heads. That 
Court, where every thing is tranſacted with the greateſt 
ceremony, was the tribunal which diſcuſſed theſe vani- 
ties of greatneſs. France was there always allowed the 
precedence, when ſhe was more powerful than Spain; 
wot ſince the reign of Charles V. Spain had neglected 

O 
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no occaſion of being admitted to a footing of equality 
at leaſt. The diſpute remained undecided; a ſtep more 
or leſs in a proceſſion, an arm- chair placed near an 
Altar, or oppoſite to a Pulpit, were their triumphs, 
and eſtabliſhed their titles to this pre- eminence. The 
folly of a point of honour in this article, was as ex- 
treme, among Crowned Heads, as the madneſs of duel- 
ling was among the inferior ranks of men. | 
ft happened that at the entry of a Swediſh As 
ſador into London, the Count d' Eſtrade, Am- 1685 
baſſador from France, and Baron Watte ville 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, diſputed the preceſſion. The 
Spaniard, having been more liberal of his money, and 
having a larger retinue, gained the London populace 
on his ſide, The coach-horſes of the French Ambat- 
ſador were killed, and the ſuite of Count d*Eftrade, 
wounded and diſperſed, left the Spaniards to march 
through the ſtreets with ſwords drawn, as in trium 

Louis XIV. being informed of this inſult, recalled his 
Ambaſſador from Madrid, and ordered the 'Spaniſh one 
to quit France ; ſtopped the conferences that were then 
carrying on in Flanders about ſettling the Frontiers; 
and ſent a meſſage to King Philip IV. his father-in-law, 
that if he did not acknowledge the ſuperiority of the 
Crown of France, and make reparation for this affront 
by a formal ſatisfaction, the war ſhould be immediately 
renewed. 

Philip IV. not chooſing eorephinize his Kingdom into a 
new war for the precedence of an Ambafſador, 
ſent the Count de Fuentes to declare to the 
King, at Fontainebleau, in preſence of all the 
foreign Miniſters who were then in France, “that the 
** Spaniſh Miniſters, for the future, ſhould never have 
« any competition with thoſe of France.” This was 
not an unequivocal acknowledgement, indeed, of the 
pre-eminence of France, but it was an authentic proof 
of the weakneſs of Spain. That Court, ſtill proud, 
murmured a long time at its humiliation. Several 
Spaniſh Miniſters ſince then renewed their former 
pretenſions, and obtained an equality at n 
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But Louis XIV. then acquired by his firmneſs a real ſt 


periority in Europe, in making it appear how much he 
was to be feared. | 
He had ſcarcely made an end of this inconſiderable af- 
fair with ſo much grandeur, but he marked it ſtill more, 
upon anoccaſion where his glory ſeemed to be leſs intereſt- 
ed. The young French Officers, inthe wars which had been 
long carried on in Italy againſt Spain, had given to the 
circumſpect and jealous Italians the idea of their bein 
a forward and over- bearing nation. Italy, indeed, re- 
garded all the nations with which ſhe was overflowed, 
as barbarians, and the French to be as barbarous as the 


reſt, but gayer and more dangerous, who introduced 


pleaſures into every houſe, ſhewing a contempt for the 
people, at the ſame time, and adding inſult to debau- 
chery. They were feared every where, but particularly 


in Rome. 
The Duke of Crequi, Ambaſfador to the Pope, had 


diſguſted the people of Rome by his haughtineſs; and 


his domeſtics, who always carry the faults of their 
maſters to an extreme, committed the fame ſort of licen- 
tiouſneſs that the ungovernable young men uſed to do 
in Paris, who piqued themſelves every night on attack- 
ing and driving the city watch before them. 

Some of the Duke of Crequi's ſuite took it into their 


heads to attack, {word in hand, a detachment of the 


Corſicans, who are the poſle of the Civil Magiſtrate. 
The whole corps of Corſicans reſenting it, and being 
ſecretly abetted by Don Mario Chigi, brother to Pope 
Alexander VII. who hated the Duke of Crequi, roſe in 

arms, and beſieged the Ambaſſacor's houſe. 


Hug, 20, They fired at the coach 1n which the Ducheſs 


1662. 
of Crequi was, juſt turning into the porte 


cochere, killed one of her pages, and wounded ſeveral 
of her attendants. 


The Duke of Crequi immediately quitted Rome, and 


accuſed the Pope's relations, and the Pope himſelf, of 


having encouraged this aſſaſſination, Ihe Pope de- 


layed, as long as he could, giving any ſatisfaction, 
from a notion that with regard to the French it was only 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary to procraſtinate, and that every thing would 
be forgotten. But after four months heſitation, he was 
obliged to hang one of the Corſicans, and one of the 
Sbirri * and to baniſh the Governor from Rome 
who was ſuſpected to have favoured the outrage. But 
he was ſtruck with conſternation when he heard that 
the King, not content with this, threatened to be- 
ſiege Rome; that he had already marched troops into 
Italy; and that Marſhal du Pleſſis-Praſlin was named to 
command them. This affair became now a national 
quarrel on both ſides, and the King would vindicate 
his own. The Pope, before he would comply with the 
ſatisfaction demanded; ſolicited the mediation of the 
reſt of the Catholic Princes, exerting all his politics 
to rouſe them againſt Louis XIV.; but the circum- 
ſtances of the times were not favourable to him. The 
Empire was attacked by the Turks; and Spain was 
embarraſſed in an unproſperous war with Portugal. 
The Court of Rome only irritated the King, without 
being able to reſiſt him. The Parliament of Provence 
ſummoned the Pope, and took poſſeſſion of Avignon. 
In other times, the excommunications of Rome would 
have been iſſued againſt ſuch ſacrilege; but theſe arms 
were now worn-out, and become a jeſt. The Pope was 
obliged to ſubmit; he was forced to baniſh his own. 
brother from Rome; to ſend his nephew, Cardinal Chigi, 
in the quality of Legate a Latere, to make ſatisfaction 
to the King; to diſband his Corſican guards; and to 
erect a pyramid in Rome, with an inſcription reciting 
both the affront and the reparation. Cardinal Chigi was 
the firſt Legate from the Court of Rome that ever was 
ſent upon the errand of begging pardon, All former 
Legates were deputed to give laws, and impoſe the 
tenths F. | 3 : 
The King was not contented with having an affront 
repaired by tranſient ceremonies, or by monuments as 
periſhable alſo, (for he ſuffered, fome years after, the. 
*. Conſtables, © 33 A 5 | 5 
1 The tenth quota of all ecclefiaſtical benefices levied by the Papal 
authority, upon any exigency of the Holy See. N | 
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demolition of this pyramid) ; but he compelled the Court 
of Rome to ſurrender Caſtro and Ronciglione, at leaſt 
for a term, to the Duke of Parma, and to indemnify 
the Duke of Modena for his claims upon Comachio. 
Thus did he derive from this inſult; the real honour of 
becoming the Protector of the Italian Princes. 

White he was in this manner ſupporting, his dignity, 
he did not neglect the increaſe of his power. His finan- 
ces being well adminiſtered by Colbert, enabled 

1662. him to purchaſe Dunkirk and Mardike from 
the King of England, for five millions of 
livres, at twenty-ſix livres ten ſous the mark. Charles 
II. both poor and prodigal, thus ſhamefully fold the 
price of Engliſh blood. His Chancellor Hyde, accuſed 
of having either adviſed, or permitted, this mean action, 
was afterwards baniſhed by the Parliament of England, 
which puniſhes often the crimes of favourites, and 
lometimes ſits in judgment upon its kings. 755 

Louis ſet thirty thouſand men to work upon the for- 

1669 tifications of Dunkirk, both on the land- ſide 

and on that of the ſea. There was a large 
baſon hollowed out, between the town and the citadel, 
ſufficient for the reception of thirty ſhips of war; ſo 
that England had no ſooner ſold the place, than it be- 
came an object of their terror. | | 

Some time after, the King compelled the Duke of 
Lug. , Torrain to give him the ſtrong town of Mar- 

1663 Tal. This unhappy Charles IV. an illuſtri- 

ous warrior, but 'a weak Prince, inconſtant 
and imprudent, concluded a treaty, by which he ceded 
Lorrain to France after his death, on condition that 
the King would permit him to levy a million upon 
the dominions that he had abandoned to him, and 
that the Princes of the Houſe of Lorrain ſhould 
be ranked as Princes of the Blood in France. This 
treaty, regiſtered in vain, by the Parliament of Paris, 
ſerved only to produce new inconſtancies in the Duke 
of Lorrain; who was glad afterwards to ſurren- 
der Marſal, and throw himſelf upon the clemency of 


the King. 
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Louis augmented his territories even during the 
peace; and kept himſelf always prepared for war, by 
fortifying his frontiers, preſerving a ſtrict diſcipline | in 
my army, Increaſing his troops, and reviewing them 
often. 
The Turks were then very formidable in Europe. 
They at the ſame time attacked the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the Venetians. The policy of the Kings of 
France had always been to preſerve an alliance with the 
Porte, not only for the advantages of commerce, but to 
prevent the Houſe of Auſtria from becoming too power- 
ful. However, a Chriſtian King could not refuſe aſſiſting 
the Emperor, when he was in danger ; and the intereſt of 


France was, that the Turks ſhould raiſe diſturbances in 


Hungary,. but not invade 1t. Beſides, his treaties with 
the Empire made this honourable meaſure his duty. Ac- 
cordingly he ſent fix thouſand men into Hungary, under 
the command of the Count de Coligni, the only remaining 
deſcendant of the family of that Coligni formerly ſo 
celebrated in our civil wars, and who merited, perhaps, 
as great renown as that Admiral, both by his courage 
and his virtue. Friendſhip had attached him to the 
Great Conde, and all the offers of Cardinal Mazarin 
were never able to ſeduce him from his connection. 

He carried with him the flower of the French Nobi- 
lity, and among them the young La Feuillade, a man 
of an enterprizing ſpirit, and ambitious; of. eminence 
and fame. "Theſe French troops went to Hungary to 
ſerve under General Montecuculi, who at tat 
time oppoſed the Grand Vizier Kiuperli, or Aigat, 
Kouprogli ; and who afterward, in ſerving _ Me 
againſt France, balanced the reputation of 5 

Turenne. A great battle was fought at St. Gothard, on 
the banks of the Raab, between the Turkiſh and the 
German armies. The French performed prodigies 
of valour; even the Germans, who loved them not, 
were forced to confeſs their merit. But it would not be 

doing the ſame juſtice to the Germans, to ſay, as many 


books have done, that the French alone ie away 
the honour of the victory. | 


H2 e The 
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The King, hh e he maintained his grandeur by openly 
ſuccouring the Emperor, and adding a luſtre to the 
French arms, employed his policy privately to aſſiſt 
Portugal againſt Spain. Cardinal Mazarin had formerly 
made a ſacrifice of the Portugueſe, by the Pyrenean 
treaty ; but Spain had made ſeveral little tacit infract ions 
on the peace. France made one herfelf, both bold and 
deciſive. Marſhal Schomberg, a foreigner and a Hu- 
guenot, marched into Portugal at the head of four 
thouſand French forces paid "by Louis XIV. though 
he pretended they were hired by the King of Portugal. 

Theſe troops, joined to the Portugueſe forces, 
J 795 gained a compleat victory at Villa-Vicioſa, 

j which eſtabliſhed the throne in the Braganza 
family. Thus Louis XIV. already appeared to be a mar- 
tial and political Prince, and Europe dreaded him even 
before he had yet begun to make war in his own 
name. 

It was this ſame policy which made him, contrary to 
his engagements, elude joining the few ſhips he was 
then maſter of, to the Dutch fleet. He had entered into 
an alliance with Holland, in 1662. That Republic, abour 
that time, had renewed the war with England, on ac- 
count of the vain and ridiculous honour of the fag ® „ and 
for the ſake of their ſubſtantial intereſts in the commerce 
of the Indies. Louis ſaw with pleafure theſe two mari- 
time powers put to ſea every year againſt each other, fleets 
of more than one hundred ſhips of war, and mutually 
deſtroying one another by the moſt obſtinate battles that 
ever were heard of, and of which the only conſequence 
was, the weakening of both parties. One of theſe ſea- 

fights laſted three Þ intire days. It was in 
Jap "626 23 theſe actions that the Dutch Admiral De 
Ruyter acquired the character of being 
the greateſt naval commander that ever lived. It was 
he who went and burned the fineſt of the Engliſh ſhips 
Even in their own ports, about four leagues from Lon- 


* Was this more vain and ridiculous than the ſtruggle for Braves 
denc between France and Spain? | 


+ The Engliſh Hiſlorians ſay four. 
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don *. He made Holland maſter at ſea 4. the empire | 


of which England had ever maintained before, and 
where Louis XIV. had not yet become conſiderable. 

The ſovereignty of the ocean had been divided for 
ſome time between thoſe two nations. The art of ſhip- 
building, and conſtructing them either for commerce or 
for war, was but little known to any except themſelves, 


France, under the miniſtry of Richelieu, thought herſelf 


owerful at ſea, becauſe from about ſixty ſhips which ſhe 


reckoned in her ports, ſhe could ſend out, perhaps, thirty; 


of which there was but one that mounted ſeventy guns, 
Under Mazarin, they purchaſed from Holland the few 
veſſels they has; but wanted ſailors, officers, and manu- 
factures, for the conſtruction and equipment of them. 
The King undertook to repair the ruinous ſtate of 
his marine, and to ſupply France with every requiſite 
for the purpoſe, with incredible diligence. But in 1664, 
and 1663, while the Engliſh and Dutch covered the ſeas 
with near three hundred large men of war, he had not 


* At Chatham, in the river Medway, Voltaire is miſtaken in his 
meaſure ; for 'tis thirty miles from London ; and four leagues, by 
any computation, (for it 1s various in different parts of brance) will 
not reach it. 

+ This we deny. In the firſt engagement of this war, in the poor 
1665, the Duke of York gained a compleat victory over Opdam and 

Tromp; and if his Royal Highneſs had not taken a zap too ſoon, he 
would not have left them a ſhip to continue the war. The action 
maintained, the next year, in June, between Prince Rupert and the 
Duke of Albemarle, Admiral of the Engliſh fleet, and De Ruyter, 
and Van Tromp, of the Dutch, was ſo equaliy fought, thar both fides 
ſung Te Deum. But the next month the matter was put quite out 
of diſpute, by an intire defeat of the tame Dutch Admirals by the 
ſame Engliſh ones; after which Admiral Holmes ſailed triumphantly 
along the coaſt of Holland, burned two men of war and many mer- 
chant ſhips in the river Vlie, made a deſcent on Schelling, and de- 
moliſhed the town of Brandaris. 

The affair of Chatham was a diſgrace to the Dutch themſelves, not 
to the Engliſh. It was done by ſurprize, during the time that a coa- 
ference for peace was depending, when the Engliſh, looking upon that 


interval to be exempt from hoſtilities, had unmanned and unrigged 
their navy. 


In the ſecond Dutch war, the firſt engagement was ſo much in our 


favour, that De Ruyter ſheered off in the night. The ſecond, third 
and fourth actions were nearly equal, on both ſides, 
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above fifteen or ſixteen ſhips, of the loweſt rates, which 
the Duke of Beaufort commanded againſt the Cor- 
fairs of Barbary ; and when the States-General preſſed 
Louis XIV. to join his fleet to theirs, there was on! 
one ſingle fire-ſhip in the harbour of Breſt, which they 
were aſhamed to ſend out, *till preffed to it by repeated 
inſtances. But this was a diſgrace which Louis XIV. 
quickly exerted himſelf to efface. a 

He gave the States a more honourable and eſſential 

1665. ſuccour by land. He ſent them ſix thouſand 

French troops, to defend them againſt the 
Biſhop of Munſter, Chriſtopher-Bernard de Galen, a 
martial Prelate, and an implacable enemy, ſubſidized by 
England to ravage the territories of Holland, Burt he 
made them pay dear for his aſſiſtance, and treated them 
like a powerful perſon who ſells his protection to opu- 
lent merchants. Colbert charged them not only with 
the pay of theſe troops, but added the expences of an 
embaſly ſent to England, to conclude their peace with 
Charles II. Never was aid given with fo ill a grace, 
nor conſequently received with leſs gratitude, 

The King having thus trained his troops, and formed 
new officers, in Hungary, in Holland, and in Portugal, 
reſpected and revenged in Rome, ſaw not a ſingle power 
in Europe that he needed to fear. England ravaged by the 
plague ; London burned down by a fire, unjuſtly imputed 
to the Roman Catholics; the continual prodigality and 
indigence of Charles II. as deſtructive to the ſtate of his 
affairs, as the burning, or the plague ; ſecured France 
ſufficiently from any danger on the {ide of England. 
The Emperor was ſtill ſuffering under the weakneſs occa- 
ſioned by his war with the Turks. The King of Spain, 
Philip IV. dying, and his Monarchy being as feeble as 
himſelf, left Louis XIV. the only powerful, the only for- 
midable Monarch among the States. He was young, 
rich, well- ſerved, implicitly obeyed, and ſhewed an 
impatience to ſignalize himſelf, and rank with Con- 
querors. 


CHAP, 
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n 
Conqueſt of Flanders. 


PPORTUNITY preſented itſelf ſoon to a King 
who ſought it. Philip IV. his father-in-law, died. 
He had by his firſt wife, who was ſiſter to Louis XIII. 
the Princeſs Maria-Thereſa, married to her couſin Louis 
XIV.; a marriage by which the Spaniſh Monarchy has 
at length fallen into the Houſe of Bourbon, ſo long its 
enemy. By his ſecond marriage with Mary-Anne of Au- 
ſtria, he had Charles II. a weak and lickly child, heir 
to his crown, and the ſole remaining ſon of three male 
children, two of whom had died in the cradle. Louis 
X1V. pretended that Flanders, Brabant, and Franche- 
Comte, provinces belonging to Spain, ought, accordin 
to the juriſprudence of thoſe States, todeſcend to his wife, 
notwithſtanding her renunciation. If the claims of 
-- Kings were to be decided by the Laws of Nations, be- 
fore an impartial tribunal, this demand might have been 
doubtful, at leaſt. 

Louis had his rights canvaſſed by his own Council, 

aſſiſted by the Theologians, who all declared them to be 
irrefragable ; but the Council and the Confeſſor of the 
Dowager of Philip IV. pronounced them not founded 
in law, The Queen had, on her ſide, a ſtrong argu- 
ment, namely, the law. of Charles V; but the laws of 
Charles V. were not much regarded by the Court of 
France. Ft 

One of the pretexts which were aſſumed by the Coun- 
cil cf the King, was, that the five hundred thouſand 
crowns, ſtipulated as the dowry with the Queen, had 
never been paid; but then they forgot that the portion 
of the daughter of Henry IV. remained undiſ- 
charged alſo. France and Spain diſputed this point 
at firſt by writings, in which were diſplayed the. cal- 
culations of a banker, and the pleadings of a lawyer; 
but the reaſon of ſtate was the only logic attended to. 
This reaſon of ſtate was ſomething extraordinary. 
| FE. Louis 
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Louis XIV. began to attack an infant, of whom he 
ought to have been the guardian and protector, as he 
was married to his ſiſter. Could it be ſuppoſed that the 
Emperor Leopold, conſidered as the head of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, would have ſuffered him to oppreſs this 
family, and aggrandize himſelf in Flanders? Who could 
believe that the Emperor and the King of France had 
before divided, in idea, the ſpoils of the young Charles 
of Auſtria, King of Spain ? Zome hints of this fad truth 
are to be mer with in the Memoirs of the Marquis de 
Torcy*, though they are not ſufficiently clear. Time 
has at length unfolded a myſtery, which proves, that 
among Kings the intereſt and the claims of the ſtrongeſt 
power take place of juſtice, eſpecially when that right 
ſcems to be in the leaſt doubtful. 

All the brothers of Charles II. King of Spain were 
dead. Charles was of a feeble and unhealthy conſtitu- 
tion. Louis XIV. and Leopold concluded, in his in- 
fancy, the ſame treaty of partition, pretty nearly, that 
they carved between them on his death. By that com- 
pact, which is actually among the records at the Louvre, 
Leopold was to ſuffer Louis XIV. to poſſeſs himſelf, at 
| preſent, of Flanders,- on condition that, on the Seth” 
of Charles, Spain ſhould paſs under the dominion of the 
Emperor. It is not faid whether there was any money 
paid, in conſideration of this extraordinary negociation. 
Generally, this principal article in all treaties is kept a 
ſecret. 

Leopold had no ſooner "FRE the deed, than he repent- 
ed of it; at leaſt, he inſiſted that "this tranſaction 
ſhould not be revealed to any of the Courts; that no 
counterpart ſhould be executed: of the agreement, as is 
uſual; and that the ſole inſtrument which was to ſub- 
fiſt between them, ſhould be locked up in an iron box, 
of which the Emperor was to keep one key, and 
the King of France the other. This box was to be 
depolited in the hands of the Great Duke of Florence. 
The Emperor delivered it for this purpoſe to the 
EF rench Ambaſſador, then at Vienna, and the King ſent 

* Vol. I. page 36, of an Edition ſaid to be printed at the R 
| a detach. 
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2 detachment of ſixteen of his life-guards to the gates of 
the city, as a convoy to the Courier, leſt the Emperor 
might alter his mind, and have the box carried off on 
the road. It was carried to Verſailles, and not to Flo- 
rence; which affords cauſe to ſuſpect that Leopold had 
been bribed to the contract, ſince he did not dare to com- 
plain of the fraud. 

In this manner did the Emperor ſuffer the King of 
Spain to be deſpoiled. 

The King, truſting more to his troops chan his 
reaſons, marched into Flanders as to a certain con- 1097, 
queſt. He was himſelf at the head of thirty-five thouſand 
men; another body of eight thouſand was ſent towards 
e and one of . thouſand towards Luxem- 
burgh. Turenne commanded the army under him. Col- 
bert had multiplied the reſources of the ſtate neceſſary to 
ſupply. theſe expences, Louvois, the new Miniſter for 
the war department, had made immenſe preparations for 
the campaign. Stores of every kind were properly diſpo- 
{ed on the frontiers, He was the firſt thateſtabliſhed the 
advantageous method, which the weaknels of Government 
had before rendered impracticable, of ſubſiſting armies by 
magazines. Whatever ſiege the King choſe to under- 
take, on whichſoever ſide he turned his arms, proviſions 
of every kind were at hand'; the quarters for the troops 
were marked out; and their marches adjuſted, Diſci- 
pline, become more ſtrict every day by the inflexible ſe- 
verity of the Miniſter, reſtrained the Officers within their 
duty. The preſence of a young King the idol of his 
army, rendered the hardſhip of this diſcipline not only 
eaſy, but pleaſing. Military rank commenced from this 
time to be an honour much ſuperior to thac of birth. 
Services and not anceſtry were now conſidered, which 
had ſeldom been the rule before. By this diſtinction an 
Officer of the meaneſt origin was encouraged, without af- 
fording cauſe to thoſe of the nobleſt deſcent to murmur. 
The Infantry, which bore the brunt of war ſince the 
uſeleſſneſs of lances had been diſcovered, partook of the 
rewards which the Cavalry had excluſively poſſeſſed be- 
fore. New maxims of government inſpired new ardour. 


1 The 
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The King, aſſiſted by a General and a Minifter “ of 
equal abilities, and equally jealous of each other ; both, 
however, ſerving him the better for that reaſon; at the | 
head of the beſt troops in Europe, and finally ſtrengthened 
by a new league with Portugal, attacked with all theſe 
advantages a Province ill defended of a Kingdom al- 
ready ruined and torn in pieces. He had only his mother- 
in-law to contend with, a weak woman governed by a 
Jeſuit +, whoſe deſpiſed and unhappy adminiſtration had 
left the Spaniſh monarchy without defence. The King 
of France had every advantage that was wanting to Spain. 

The art of attacking places, as at preſent, had not 
then been perfected, becauſe the ſkill of fortifying 
and defending them was alſo unknown. The frontiers 
of Spaniſh F landers were moſtly without fortifications, 
and ungarrioned. 

Louis had only to preſent himſelf before them. He 
entered Charleroy, as if it had been Paris. Ath and 
us Tournay were taken in two days. Furnes, 

Ju 657 Armentieres, and Courtray, did not hold out 
longer. He entered the trenches before 

Douay, and it {urrendered the next day. Liſle, the moſt 
flouriſhing city in this Province, the only one well for- 
tied, and containing a garriſon of ſix thou- 
ſand men, capitulated, after a nine days ſiege. 
The Spaniards had not above eight thouſand troops to 
oppole againſt this victorious army ; and the rear of this 
imall body was cut in pieces by the Marquis, 
atterwards Marſha], de Crequi. The remain- 
der ſheltered itſelf under the walls of Mons and Bruſſels, 
leaving the King a conqueror without a battle. | 

This campaign, made in the midſt of the greateſt 
abundance, and attended by ſucceſſes ſo eaſy, ap- 
peared to be merely a Court progreſs. Feaſtings, luxu- 
ry, and pleaſures, then got footing in the army, even 
while diſcipline was perfecting itſelf. Officers then per- 


* Turenne and Colbert. 

Father Nitard, a German. He told the Duke of Lerma once, that 
he ought to treat him with more reſpect, as he had every day his 

God in his hands, (the Is and his Queen at his feet.” (He 
was her Confeſſor.) | 


Auguſt 27. 


Auguſt 3t. 


formed 
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formed all their military duties with more exactneſs, but 
with more elegant accommodations. Marſhal Turenne 
tor a long time had only eaten off iron plates in camp. 
The Marquis D'Humieres was the firſt, at the ſiege of 
Arras, in 1658,” who was ſerved in plate in the trenches, 
and had his table covered with ragouts and fecond courſes. 
But in this campaign of 1667, where a young King, who 
loved magnificence, diſplayed that of his Court amidſt 
the fatigues of war, every one exerted himſelf to exhibit 
patterns of ſumptuouſneſs and taſte: in his entertain- 
ments, his careſs, and equipage. n 

This luxury, the certain ſign of the riches of a great 
ſtate, and often the cauſe of decadence in a ſmall one, 
was, however, nothing in compariſon with what we 
have ſince become acquainted with. The King, his 
Generals, and his Miniſters, uſed then to go to the 
rendezvous on horſeback; whereas at preſent every Cap- 
tain of horſe, or General Officer's ſecretary, has his poſt- 
chaiſe, with glaſſes and ſprings, to convey him more 
commodiouſly, and at his eaſe, than one could formerly 
pay a vilit from one quarter of Paris to another. 

The delicacy of the Officers did not then prevent them 
from appearing inthe trenches covered with a helmet and 
a cuiraſs, The King himſelf ſet them the example. 
He went into the lines ſo armed, before Douay and 
Liſle. This prudent caution has ſaved many a great 
man; but it has been roo much neglected fince, by our 
young men of feeble frames, equally efeminate and 
brave, and who ſeem to dread fatigue more than danger. 

The rapidity of theſe conqueſts alarmed Bruſſels; and 
the inhabitants began to remove their effects to Ant- 
werp. The conqueſt of all Flanders might have been the 
work of this ſingle campaign. The King had occaſion 
only for a ſufficient number of troops to take poſſeſſion 
of the places ready to open their gates to his ſummons, . 
Louvois adviſed him to put ſtrong garriſons into the 
towns. he had already made himfelf. matter of, and to for- 
tify them. Vauban, one of thoſe great men and perſons 
of genius who appeared in this age for the ſervice of 


; 4 Louis 
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Louis XIV *, was appointed military architect to per- 
form this work. He executed it according to his new 
method, which has ſince been adopted by all good en- 
gineers. . 
The world was amazed to ſee places ſurrounded only 
by works lying on a level with the open country. High 
and bold fortifications were but the more expoſed to the 
battery of artillery; while thoſe that were hid under 
ground, were in leſs danger of being deſtroyed. He 
conſtructed the citadel of Liſle upon theſe prin- 
PR ciples. In France, the government of a town had 
never before been a detached command from that of the 
fortreſs. The precedent of this was firit made in favour 
of Vauban, who was the firſt governor of a citadel. It 
may further be oblerved, that the firſt of theſe plans in 
relievo, that is to be ſeen in the gallery of the Louvre, 
was that of the fortifications of Liſle. . ; 
The King haſtened back to enjoy the” acclamations 
of his people, the adorations of his Courtiers and Miſ- 
treſſes, and to partake of the teſtivals he gave his Court, 


. 


The Congueſt of Franche-Comte, and the Peace of Aix-la- 
| Chapelle. 


HE Court was immerſed in the entertainments ex- 
hibited at St. Germain's, when in the depth of win- 
ter, in the month of January, people were ſurpriſed 
to fee troops marching on all ſides, paſſing and 

repaſſing the roads of Champagne, in the Three Biſhop- 

ricks; and trains of artillery and ammunition-waggons 


1658 


What a ſtroke of French enthuſiaſm in this! Vauban and other 
great men, and perſons of genius, were only ſent into the world, it 
jeems, for the ſervice of Louis XIV. This is, to be ſure, a more in- 
nacent, though not a leſs ridiculous notion than one of the ſame 
Kind that ſome of the Eaftern nations are poſſeſſed with; who, upon 
the demiſe of their King, put all his ſuite to death, that he may be 
properly ſerved in the next world, as Voltaire ſays Louis le Grand 


was in this, | 


ſtopped, 
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ſtopped, upon different pretences, on the high - way lead- 
ing from Champagne to Burgundy. This part of France 
was in general motion, the cauſe of which could not 
even be gueſſed at. Foreigners through intereſt, and 
the natives through curioſity, were loſt in conjec- 
tures. Germany was alarmed. The object of theſe pre- 
parations and irregular marches was a myſtery to all. 
Never was the ſecret of a conſpiracy better preſerved, 
than was this expedition of Louis XIV. 

At length, on the ſecond. of February, Louis ſet off 
from St. Germain's, with the young Duke of Enguien, ſon 
to the Great Conde, and ſome of his Court; the other Of- 
ficers were gone to the rendezvous of the troops. He 
made long journies on horſeback, till he arrived at Di- 
jon. Twenty thouſand men, aſſembled from different 
routes, collected themſelves together, the ſame day, in 
Franche- Comte, at ſome leagues diſtance from Beſan- 
con, and the Great Conde appeared at their head; hav- 
ing for his principal Lieutenant General, Bouteville- 
Montmorency, his friend, become then Duke of Lux- 
embourg, always attached to him in his good or ill for- 
tune. Luxembourg was the pupil of Conde in the art 
of war; and his great merit obliged the s to EPO 
him, though he did not love him *. 

Intrigues of Court were, partly, the motives s of this 
unexpected enterprize. The Prince of Conde was jea- 
lous of Turenne's glory, and Louvois of his favour 
with the King. Conde's ſentiment was the emulation 
of a hero; Louvois, the envy of a Miniſter. The Prince 
being Governor of Burgundy, which confines upon 
Franche-Comte, had formed the deſign of making him- 
ſelf maſter of that Province, in a winter campaign, and 
in leſs time than Turenne had taken, the ſummer betore, 
for the conqueſt of French Flanders. He immediately 
communicated his: project to Louvois, who readily con- 


* L was afterwards one of the e Generals of France. 
He — in the war againſt the Dutch. He was hamp-backed ; 
and hearing that the Prince of Orange had reflected on that circum- 
ſtance, he replied, ** He can ſpeak but by gueſs, for he never law 
a! back, though I have often ſeen his.“ 


' . currech, 
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curred, in order to keep Turenne at a diſtance, and ren- 
der him uſeleſs, and at the ſame time with a view to the 
intereſt of his maſter. | 

This Province, poor in riches, but fertile in ſoil, wen 
peopled, forty leagues i in length, and twenty in breadth, 
bore the title of Franche or free, and was really ſo in ef. 
fect; for the Kings of Spain were rather its protectors, 
than its malters. Though this country was in the 
government of Flanders, it was but little dependant on 
It. Ihe entire adminiſtration was divided and diſputed 
between the Parliament and the Governor of 'the Pro- 
vince, The people poſſefled great privileges, that 
were always reſpected by the Court of Madrid, which 
was obliged to temporize with a diſtrict jealous or its 
rights, and ſo near a neighbour to France. 

Beſancon “ governs itſelf like an Imperial City, 188 
no people ever lived under a milder adminiſtration, or 
were more attached to their Sovereigns. Their affec- 
tion to the Houſe of Auſtria was conſtant, during two 
generations; but this affection was founded in that of 
their liberty. In ſhort, Franche-Comte was happy, tho 
poor; but as it was a kind of Republic, it was not ex- 
empt from factions; and, notwithſtanding what Peliſſon 
has ſaid to. the contrary, force was not the ſole means 
employed upon this occafion, 

Some of the citizens were gained over by preſents and 
promiſes, as was alſo the Abbot John Watteville, bro- 
ther to him, who, by inſulting the French Ambaſſador 
in London, had cauſed, by that outrage, the humilia- 
tion of the branch of Spaniſh-Auſtria. This Abbot, 
who was formerly an Officer, then a Carthuſian Monk, 
afterwards a conſiderable time a Muſſulman among the 
Turks, and at laſt an Eccleſiaſtic, was promiſed to be made 
High- Dean, with the addition of other benefices. Some 
of che Magiſtrates and Officers were purchaſed-at a ſmall 
price; and in ſhort, the Marquis of Yenne, Governor- 
General of the place, became ſo tractable, that he was 


*The capital of F tanche · Comte. 


openly 
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openly rewarded after the war with a large penſion, and 
the rank of a Lieutenant-General in France. 

As ſoon as theſe ſecret intrigues were a little advanced, 
they were further ſupported by twenty thouſand men. 
Beſangon, the capital of the province, was inveſted by 
the Prince of Conde, and Luxembourg marched againſt 
Salins *. The next day both Beſangon and Salins ſur- 
rendered. Beſangon aſked no other terms of capitula- 


tion, than the preſervation of the ſhrine of St. Suaire, 


or the Holy Handkerchiet +, moſt devoutly worſhipped 
in that city; which was readily granted. The King ar- 
rived at Dijon. Louvois, who had flown to the frantiers 
to direct all theſe meaſures, haſtened to acquaint him that 
theſe two towns had been beſieged and had ſurrendered. 
The King immediately heſtened to- pay his obeiſance to 
Fortune, who favoured him in every thing. ; 
He laid ſiege to Dole“, in perſon. ' This pins was 
reputed ſtrong; and the Count de Montrevel com- 
manded there, an Officer of remarkable bravery, and 
who was faithful, through a natural nobleneſs of mind, 
to the Spaniſh Government which he hated, and to the 


Parliament that he deſpiſed. He had not a garriſon of 


more than four hundred ſoldiers, with the inhabitants, 
and yet he reſolved to hold out. The trenches were not 
carried on in form; for no ſooner were they opened, than 
a number of young volunteers who followed the King, 
puſhed forward to attack the counterſcarp, and made a 
lodgment there. The Prince of Conde, to whom years and 
experience had given a calmer courage, ſupported them 


properly, and ſhared the Fe: to refeue them from it, 


ET. - 33 conſiderable town in n ſo called from 
the manufacture of ſalt- works carried on there. 

+ The French word is Juaire, which fi gnifies a winding- -ſoeet. The. 
Romiſh church has canonized the linen they ſappoſed our Saviour to 
have been buried in. But why call ĩt a handterchigf e 1 apprehend the cuſ- 
tom of burying in linen to be of a later date. That pious Church 
has canonized the grave alſo, by the title of St. Sepulchre, But in this 
they ſeem to have begun at the wrong end of mortality. Why forget 
the cradle? Methinks Sr. Cunæ, or St. Cunabula, would make as 


good a figure in the Kalendar. 


- One of the towns in nenn. 


The 
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24. 


The Prince was every where, with his ſon; and after the 
action, went to give an account of it to the King, like 
an Officer whoſe fortune was yet to make. 
_ The King remained in his quarters, diſplaying rather 
the dignity of a Monarch in, his Court, than the ardour 
of a General in the field, and which would have been 
perfectly uſeleſs vpon this occaſion. All the etiquette | 
of St Germain's was obſerved here. He had his petit 
coucher , public drawing-rooms, private patties, and a 
hall of audience in his tent; nor did he in any thing depart 
from rhe ceremonials of a throne, except in permitting 
his Generals and Aids-de-camp to dine at his table, He 
did not manifeſt in the fatigues of war that impetuous 
bravery by which Francis I. and Henry IV. had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves, whoſe daring ſpirit ſeemed to chal- 
lenge danger. He thought it ſufficient not to fear it 
himſelf, and to encourage others to defy i it for his ſer= 
vice. 

He took poſſeſlion of Dole, after four days Gene; 

and twelve days after his ſetting out from 

F * St. Germain's; and finally, in leſs than three 

weeks the whole Franche-Comté ſubmitted 

to his ſovereignty. The Spaniſn Council, equally amazed 

and incenſed at the weak defence that had been made, 

wrote to the Governor, that The King of France 

6 might have ſent his Valet-de- Chambre to have taken 

4 poſſeſſion of the country in his name, and ſaved him- 
5 ſelf the trouble of going in perſon,” 

So much ſucceſs, with ſo much ambition, at length 
rouſed Europe out of its lethargy. The Empire began to 
put itſelf in motion, and the Emperor to raiſe troops. 
The Swiſs bordering upon Franche-Comté began to 
tremble for their liberty, which was then their ſole trea- 
ſure. The reſt of Flanders was liable to be invaded, the 
approaching ſpring. TheDutch, who had always found 
it neceſſary to ſecure the, French as their friends, now 
dreaded their becoming their neighbours. Spain had 


＋ There is no Engliſh term for this expreſſion. | It means the inter- 
val between the King's retiring from company, and his going to bed. 
| =o then 
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then recourſe to theſe very Hollanders, and was; in fact, 
protected by that inconſiderable nation, which 1 it had 8 
formerly looked upon as deſpicabie and rebellious. 
| Holland was governed by John de Witt, who from 

the age of five-and- twenty had been elected Grand Pen- 
ſionary; a man equally jealous of the freedom of his 
country, and of his own perſonal greatneſs; conform- 
ing himſelf to the frugality and moderation of his Repu- 
blic, he had but one footman and a ſervant-maid, and 
went on foot at the Hague, while his name ranked with 
thoſe of the moſt potent Kings, in all the negociations of 
Europe; a man indefatigable i in labour; remarkable 
for regularity, wiſdom, and induſtry in buſineſs; an ex- 
cellent citizen, a great politician, and, notwihltanding 
all this, extremely unfortunate. 

He had contracted a friendſhip (a rare thing among 
Miniſters) with Sir William Temple, who was then the 
Engliſn Ambaſſador at the Hague. Temple was a Phi- 
loſopher, who united letters With buſineſs. He was a 
good man, notwithſtanding the reproach. which Biſhop 
Burnet has objected to him, of atheiſm ; born with the 
ſpirit of a wiſe republican, loving Holland as if it had 
been his native land, becauſe it was free; and as tenaci- 
ous of that freedom as the Grand Penſionary himſelf: 
Theſe two citizens united themſelves to the Count de 
Dhona, Ambaſſador from Sweden, to oppoſe 155 pro- 
greſs of the King of France. | 

Thisera was marked for rapid events. That part of 
Flanders which is now called French-Flarders, had been 
taken in three months; Franche-Comte, in three weeks. 
The treaty between Holland, England, and Sweden, to 
preſerve the balance of Europe, and to ſuppreſs the ambi- 
tion of Louis XIV. was propoſed and concluded in five - 
days *. The Council of the Emperor Leopold dared 
not enter into this league. He was bound by the ſecret 
treaty which he had entered into with the King of 
France, to ſtrip the young King of Spain of his domi- 
nions. He ſecretly encouraged the union between Eng- | 


| * This was called the Triple Mlliancs, | EA 
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land, Sweden, and Holland, but ventured not to take 
any open meaſures. | 

I.ouis XIV. was incenſed that ſo ſmall a ſtate as Hol- | 
land ſhould preſume to form an idea of limiting his 
conqueſts, and of becoming the arbiter of Kings; and 
the more ſo, that it was capable of it. This preſumption 
of the United Provinces was an affron: which he was ob- 
liged to brook, but for which he, from that time, me- 
ditated vengeance. 

All ambitious, powerful, and irritated as he was, he 
averted the ſtorm Which was beginning to riſe throughout 
all Europe. He himſelf propoſed a peace. France and 
Spain choſe Aix-la-Chapelle for their place of confer- 
ence, and the new- elected Pope Rotpighob, Clement IX. 


for their mediator. 


The Court of Rome, in order to hide its makin un- 
der an appearance of power, left no means untried to 
gain the honour of being arbitrator between the Crowned 
Heads; and though ſhe could not obtain it at the treaty 


of the Pyrenees, ſhe ſeemed at leaſt to have gained it at 


the peace made at Aix- la- Chapelle. A Nuncio was ſent 


to the Congreſs to be the ſhadow of arbitration between 


thoſe phantoms of Plenipotentiaries. The Dutch, alrea- 
dy jealous of their glory, would not divide with any 
other power, that of concluding what they had them- 
ſelves begun. Every thing, in fact, was carried on at 
St. Germain's, by the Miniſtry: of their Ambaſſador, Van 
Eeuning. All that was ſecretly agreed to by him, was 
diſpatched to Aix-la-Chapelle, to be ſigned in due form 
by the Miniſters aſſembled at the Congreſs. Who would 
have imægined, thirty years before, that France and 
Spain ſhould be obliged to receive the mediation of a Ci- 
zen of Holland? 

This Van Beuning, a Burgomaſter of Amſterdam, 
AN had the vivacity of a F renchman, with 
* 1668. the pride of a Spaniard. He was pleaſed 

with every opportunity to mortify the impe- 

rious haughtineſs of the King, and always oppoſed a re- 
publican inflexibility to that tone of ſuperiority which 
the French Miniſters. affected to aſſume. Will you 
| 2 1 : *5-NOT 
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& not Agence on the King's promiſe} s ſaid Monfeut 
de Lionne to him, in a conference. I know not what 
« the King may intend,” replied Van Beuning z © 105 
« only conſider what he may do.? 

In fine, at the Court of the proudeſt Monarch in the 

world, a ſimple Burgomaſter concluded, by his own au- 
chority, a peace by which the King was obliged to re- 
linquiſh the Province of Franche-Comté. "The Dutch. 
would rather have choſen that he had reſtored F landers, 
and thereby have rid them of ſo dangerous a neighbour ; ; 
but the reſl of Europe thought that he had condeſcend- 
ed ſufficiently, in ſurrendering Franche-Comte; and he 
was contented with keeping poſſeſſion of the towns of. 
Flanders, which left the way open to him into Holland, 
whoſe deſtruction he had determined upon, at the vey. 
time he was een with its terms. 


CHAP. . 


The Warks and Magnificence of Louis XI. 4 frngular 
Adventure in Portugal. Caſimir in France. Succour | 
given to Candia. Conqueſt of Holland. 


ons XIV. being obliged for ſome time to W 
peaceable, continued, as he had begun, to regu- 

late, fortify, and embelliſh his Kingdom. He proved 
that an abſolute Monarch who wiſhes to do good, may 
attain. every thing without difficulty. He had only to 
command, and the ſucceſſes in the adminiſtration were as 
rapid as his conqueſts, It was a wonderful thing 
to ſee the ſea-ports, which were formerly deſerted, and 
gone to decay, now ſurrounded by works, that were 
at once their ornament and their detence, covered with 
ſhips and ſailors, and already containing near ſixty large 
veſſels, ready to be equipped tor war. New Colonies 
protected by the F rench flag, were every day embark- 
ing from all quarters, for America, for the Eaſt Indies, 
and the coaſts of Africa. Nevertheleſs, in France, and 
under the King's inſpection, there were millions of men 


12 employed 
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emplo' ed in. raiſing. immenſe edifices, and in all thofe 
arts which architecture has introduced ; while thoſe of a 
more noble and ingenious kind adorned both the. Court 
and City, and conferred upon France both pleaſures and 
a luſtre ſurpaſſing even the conception of former ages. 
Literature flouriſhed, and good ſenſe and true raſte | pe- 
netrated even into the ſchools of barbariſm. All theſe 


details of the glory and felicity of the nation ſhall find 
their proper place in this hiſtory; but, at preſent, we 


are to ſpeak only of general and military affairs. 

Portugal at this time furniſhed Europe with an ob- + 
ject of ſurprize. Don Alphonſo, the unworthy ſon of * 
the fortunate Don John of Braganza, reigned there, He 
was violent and weak. His wife, daughter to the Duke 


of Nemours, in love with Don Pedro, brother of Al- 


phonſo, dared to conceive a ſcheme for dethroning her 
huſband, and marrying her gallant. His brutality juſ- 
tified the bold attempt. He was poſſeſſed of an un- 
common ſtrength of body. He had had publickly a 
child by a Courtezan, which he acknowledged for his 
own; and had beſides cohabited for a long time with the 
Queen : nevertheleſs ſhe accuſed him of impotency ; and 
having by her addreſs acquired that authority in the 
Kingdom which her huſband had Toſt by his violence, 
ſhe had him cloſely confined, and ſoon after obtained a 
diſpenfation from Rome for marrying her brother-in- 
law. 
It is not ſo aſtoniſhing that Rome ſhould have grant-.. 
ed this indulgence, as it is that perſons ſo power- 
ful ſhould require it. What Julius II. had without 
difficulty granted to King Henry VIII. of England, was 
conceded by Urban VIII. to the wife of a King of Portu- 
gal. The ſlighteſt endeavour may at one time bring about 
what the utmoſt efforts cannot at another time effect. 
There are always two weights and two meaſures for all 
the rights of Kings and of the people, and theſe two 
meaſures were kept at tne Vatican ever fince the 
Popes had power to influence the affairs of Europe: It 
would be almoſt impoſſible to believe that fo many na- 
tions ſhould have ſuffered ſo reel an authority to ſub- 
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nt 3 in the Pontiff of Rome, were we not acquainted with 
the powerful effects of cuſtom. 5 
© This event, which was a revolution only in the Royal 
Family, and not in the Kingdom, of Portugal, having 
cauſed no change in the affairs of Europe, merits our 
attention ſolely from irs ſingularity. 

France ſoon after received a viſit ftom a King who 
quitted his Throne in a very different manner. John 
Caſimir, King of Poland, renewed the example which 


Queen Chriſtina had given. Fatigued with the toils of 


government, and deſirous of living happily, he choſe his 
- retreatat:Paris, in the Abbey of St. Germain, of which 
he himſelf was Abbot Paris, become within fome years 
paſt the reſidence of all the fine arts, formed a delight- 
ful retreat for a King who ſought the ſocial pleaſures, 
and who had a taſte for literature. He had been a Je- 
ſuit and a Cardinal before he was King; and being 
equally diſguſted with the royal and the eccleſiaſtical 
Rate, his wiſh was to live like a private man, and a 
philoſopher; and he would never ſuffer himſelf to be ad- 
bang at Paris by the title of Majeſty. | 

But a more intereſting affair now: excited the atten- 
tion of all the Chriſtian Princes. 

The Turks, leſs formidable indeed chan i in the time 
* the Mahomets, the Selims, and the Solimans, but 
dangerous ſtill, and the ſtronger from our diſunion, had 
for two years been laying ſiege to Candia with all the 
forces of their empire. It is difficult to ſay, whether it 
was moſt aſtoniſhmg that the Venetians ſhould have 
been able to have made ſo long a defence, or that the 
Kings of Europe ſhould have abandoned them. | 

Times were much altered. Formerly, when Chriſten- 
dom was yet in a tate of barbariſm, a Pope, or even a 
Monk, could ſend forth millions of Chriſtians to make 
war on the Mahometans in their own empire. Our 
States exhauſted both their men and money in endea- 
vouring to conquer the wretched and barren Province of 
Judea; and now that the Iſle of Candia, which was con- 
ſidered as the bulwark of Chriſtendom, was over-run 
by ſixty thouſand Turks, it was looked upon as a = 
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of no great importance by the Chriſtian Powers. A few 
gallies, ſent from Malta and from the Pape, were the 
only ſuccours granted to this Republic for its defence 
againſt the whole Ottoman Empire. The Senate of Ve- 
nice, whoſe meaſures were as ineffectual as they were 
prudent, could not, with her mercenary troops and ſuch 
weak ſupplies, reſiſt the power of the Grand Vizier, 
juperli, who was an able Miniſter, a better General, 
maſter of the Turkiſh Empire, ſupported by a formi- 
dable army, and well provided alſo with able engineers. 
The King in vain ſet an example to the other Princes 
of Europe, in aſſiſting Candia. His galleys, and the 
ſhips newly conſtructed in the port of Toulon, convey- 
ed thither {even thouſand men, commanded by the Duke 
of Beaufort; an aid, indeed, very inadequate to the dan- 
ger of their ſituation, as the generoſity of the French 
was not emulated by any of the other States. ny 
La Feuillade, a private French gentleman, 
performed an action, at this criſis, which had no 
example except in the ancient times of Chival- 
ry. He carried near three hundred gentlemen with him 
to the relief of Candia, at his own expence, although his 
fortune was but moderate. If any other nation had ex- 
erted itſelf for the Venetians in the ſame proportion 
with La Feuillade, it is probable that Candia might have 
been ſaved. Bur theſe ſuccours ſerved only to retard its 
fate for a few. ays, and to cauſe a great deal of blood 
to be ſhed to no purpoſe. I he Duke of Beaufort periſhed: 
in a ſally; and Kiuperh at length by capitulation enter - 
ed the town, which was then only an heap of ruins 
In this ſiege the Turks ſhewed great {uperiority aver. 
the Chriſtians, even in the military art. The largeſt 
Cannon which had ever, been ſeen in Europe were caſt. 
in their camp. They were the firſt that formed pa- 
rallel Iines in the trenches. It is from them that we 
learned this method; but they had firſt adopted ic from 
an Italian engineer. It! is certain, that RRM a victorious 
people as the Turks were, with their experience, 
courage, opulence, and that perſeverance. in their un- 
ee which then Jouned their diſtinguiſhing. 
© character, 
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character, might have conquered Italy, and taken poſ- 
ſeffion of Rome, in a very ſhort time. But the weak 
Sultans which have fince reigned over them their bad 
Generals, and the defects in the conſtitution of their 
Government, have proved the ſecurity of Chriſtianity. 
The King, little affected with theſe foreign events, 
waited only for the ripening of his great deſign, the con- 
queſt of all the Low Countries, beginning with Holland. 
The opportunity grew every day more favourable. ' This 
little Republic was very powerful at fea, but had no 
ſtrength by land. Allied with England and Spain, and 
at peace with France, ſhe relied with too much confi- 
dence on the faith of treaties, and the advantages ariſing 
from an immenſe commerce. As much as Her naval ar- 
mies were well diſciplined and invincible, in the ſame 
proportion were her land forces irregular and deſpicable. 
Their Cavalry was compoſed of burghers, who never quit- 
ted their houſes, but paid ſome of the dregs of the people 
to ſerve in their ſtead. The Infantry was equally contemp- 
tible. The Officers, and even thoſe ho had the command 
of garriſons, were the children, or near relations of Bur- 
gomaſters, bred in idleneſs and inexperience, and conſi- 
dering their poſts as Prieſts do their benefices. The Pen- 
ſionary John de Witt attempted to reform this abuſe; hut 
did not exert himſelf ſufficiently for the purpoſe; and this 
was one of the great faults of this republican. 2100 
lt was firſt neceſſary to detach England from 
Holland. This akliance once broken, the de- 
ſtruction of the United Provinces appeared to be inevi- 
table. It was not difficult for Louis XIV. to engage 
Charles II. in his deſigns. The Engliſn Monarch was 
indeed quite inſenſible to the diſgrace thrown upon his 
reign and his nation, when his ſhips were burnt even in 
the river Thames by the Dutch fleet. He neither me- 
ditated revenge nor conqueſt. He wiſhed to live only for 
his pleaſures, and to reign without controul. Whatever 
could conduce towards theſe purpoſes, was his price. 
Louis, who at that time had but to ſpeak to be fupphs 
ed with money, promiſed a conſiderable ſum to Charles, 
EL nay 7 ppp cer, Wag 
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who had not the power to raiſe any without the 
conſent of his Parliament. This ſecret league 


between the two Kings was confided to no perſon in 
France, except Madame, ſiſter to Charles II. and wife to 


Monſieur, the King 8 only brother, to Louvois, and to 
Turenne. 

A Princeſs of twenty-ſix years of age was choſen 
the Plenipotentiary to conclude this treaty with King 
Charles. Louis propoſed viſiting his new. conqueſts 
of Liſle and Dunkirk, which ſerved as à pretence for 
Madame's journey to England. The pomp and gran- 
deur of the ancient Kings of Aſia equalled not the 
ſplendour which attended this expedition. The King 
was preceded, or followed; by thirty thouſand. men ; 
ſome deſigned to reinforce the garriſons of rhe conquered 
countries, others to be employed on the fortifications, 
and the reſt to level' the! roads. Louis was accom- 
panied by the Queen his conſort, all the Princeſſes, and 
the moſt beautiful Ladies of his Court. Madame ap- 
peared in the midſt of them with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. ; 
and in her heart enjoyed the ſatisfaction and glory of 
this vaſt parade, under which the motive of her journey was 
concealed. It was one continued ſcene of eſfivity 
from St. Germain's: to Liſſſe. - 

The King, who wiſhed to gain the hearts of 50 new 
ſubjects, and to dazzle the eyes of the neighbouring 
Princes, diffuſed his liberalities, where ever he went, 
with a profuſe hand; both gold and jewels were laviſhed 
upon every one who had the leaſt pretence for being 
admitted to his preſence. The Princeſs Henrietta em- 
barked at Calais, to go and meet her brother, who 
waited her arrival at Canterbury. Charles, ſeduced by 
his love for his ſiſter, and by the bribes of France, 
ſigned every thing that Louis XIV. deſired, and planned 
the deſtruction of: Holland in the midſt of mitch and 
teaſting. E 0 

The loſs of. 1 * who immediately on hd re. 
turn died in 2 ſudden and ſhocking manner, occaſioned 


* The Dutchefs of Orleans, immediately after her return to 


Trance, was, in Aa of drinking a glaſs of ONE wargr, BY 
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ſuſpicions to be thrown out againſt Monſieur, but did 
not in the leaſt change the reſolutions of the two Kings. 
The ſpoils of the Republic which they purpoſed to de- 
ſtroy, were already divided in the ſecret treaty between 
them, as the French had before divided Flanders: with 
the Dutch, in 1635. Thus do States frequently 
change cheir views, their allies, and their enemies, and 
are as frequently diſappointed in all their projects. 
The report of this approaching enterprize began to 
ſpread abroad, but Europe liſtened to it in filence. 
The Emperor, fully employed by the ſeditions in Hun- 
gary, Sweden lulled by negociations, and Spain ever 
weak, ever ſlow, and irreſolute, left a free and open 
field to the aſpiring ambition of Louis XIV. 

To. compleat the ruin of Holland, it was at that 
time divided into two factions; the one, a party of ſevere 
Republicans, who conſidered the leaſt ſhadow of deſpo- 
tic authority as a monſter deſtructive to the laws of 
humanity; the other, a ſett of moderate Republicans, 
who wiſhed to. inveſt the young Prince of Orange, after- 
wards the celebrated William III. with all the offices of 
his anceſtors. - The Grand Penſionary, John de Witt, 
and Cornelius, his brother, were at the head of the 
rigid ſupporters of Liberty: but the young Prince's 
party began to prevail; and the Republic, by paying 
more attention to its domeſtic diſturbances than to the 
danger which threatened it from abroad, contributed 
herſelf to her own ruin. 

An extraordinary change of; manners, biet has 
taken place among the Chriſtian States for more than 
ſeven hundred years paſt, permitted Prieſts to be 
temporal lords and warriours. Louis kept the Arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, Maximilian of Bavaria, and the 
noted Van Gale, Biſhop of Munſter and Abbe of 
Corbie, in Pay, as he did the King of England, Charles II. 


her phyſician's direction, ſeized with racking pains in her bowels, of 
which ſhe died, 


She was ſuppoſed to have fallen a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of her 
huſband, who was offended at the too great intimacy that ſubſiſted 
between b her and his brother Louis XIV. Tran/arer. 
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He had formerly aſſiſted the Dutch againſt this 


Biſhop, and now bribed him to cruſh them. This 
was a man of a ſingular character, which Hiſtory 
ſhould not neglect to make known. The ſon of a mur- 
derer, and born in the priſon where his father had been 


confined for fourteen years, he roſe to be” Biſhop of 
Munſter by intrigues which were favevred by Fortune. 


He was ſcarcely elected Biſhop, when he tried to ſtrip the 
city of its privileges; and meeting with reſiſtance, be- 
ſieged it, laying waſte the country with fire and laughter 


which had choſen him for its Paſtor. In the fame man- 
ner did he treat his Abbey of Corbie. He was confi- 
dered as a mercenary bravo, who would ſometimes 


receive money from Holland to make war with her 


neighbours, and ſometimes from F "rance to act againſt 


that Republic. 158 
Sweden did not attack the United Provintes but. 
abandoned them as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the threatening ruin 3 


and renewed her treaties with France, on the condition 


of her former ſubſidies. In ſhort, every thing en 


to the deſtruction of Holland. 


It is fingular, and worthy to be obſerved, that of all 
the enemies who combined to ſink this little State, not 
one of them could alledge the leaſt pretence for war. 
It was an undertaking ſimilar to the league between 
Louis XII. the Emperor Maximilian, and the King of 
Spain, who had formerly combined together to deſtroy 
the Republic of Venice, becauſe it was rich and proud, 

The States General in the greateſt conſternation wrote 
to the King to enquire of him, in the humbleſt rerms, 
if the preparations he was making were intended avainſt 
them, his old and faithful allies ? how they had offended 
him? and what reparation he demanded ? To which 


he replied, © That he ſhould make that uſe of his 


ee troops which his dignity required, and for which he 
« was not accountable to any one.” His Miniſters 
could give no other reaſon than that the Holland Gazette 
had been too inſolent, and that Van Beuning was laid to 
have had a Medal. ſtruck, injurious to che honour of 
Louis XIV. | | 
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A taſte: for devices was then univerſal in France. 
T hey had given to Louis XIV. one of the Sun, with 
theſe words, Nec pluribus impar *. It Was reported that 
Van Beuning had had himſelf repreſented with a Sun, 
and theſe words: for his motto: In _conſpeftu meo fhetit 
Sal; At my prefence. the Sun ſtood ſtill +.” This 
Medal never exiſted. It is certain that the States 
General cauſed one to be ſtruck, whereon they expreſſed 
all the glorious deeds of the Republic: Aſſertis legibus, 
emendatis facris, adjutis, defenſis, conciliatis regibus, vin- 
dicata marium libertate, ſtabilita orbis Europe quiete. The 
© laws aſſerted, Religion amended, Kings ſuccoured, de- 
% fended; and reconciled; the freedom of the ſeas vindi 
te cated, and Europe reſtored to peace. They in reality 
boaſted of nothing more than they had actually done, 
yet they ordered the dye of this Medal to be brokin, to 
appeaſe the reſentment of Louis XIV. 

The King of England, on his part, complainad: that 
their fleet had not ſtruck or lowered their flag to an En- 
gliih boat; and charged them, beſides, with a certain 
picture, in which Cornelius de Witt, brother to the Pen- 
ſionary, was painted with all the emblems of a conqueror. 
There were ſhips repreſented as taken and burnt, in the 
back - ground of the picture. Cornelius de Witt, 
who, in fact, had a conſiderable ſhare in the maritime ex- 
ploits againſt England, had, indeed, permitted this trifling 
monument to be raiſed to his fame; but this picture, 
almoſt unknown, was hung in a private FG hes 
it was en Pan ens! | 


q Not ne to many, a 

+ It is true that a medal was 8 — in "Halla. which 
was thought to be that of Van Beuning 3 ; but it had no date. It re- 
preſents à battle, with the Sun darting its rays upon the combatants. 
with this motto, Stetit Sol in medi Cœli. This medal, which was coined 
at the expence of ſome private perſons, was not ſtruck till after the 
battle of Hochſtet, in 705 and vas occaſioned by theſe two lines, 
which were then current; 


Aller: 2 egr 2 7% auer ** ue Jaſua 
Clama vit, ol fta gallice,, fol lque fittit. 


r Va ez w-as nat named J oſhua, by Conrad, Pools, 
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The Engliſh Miniſters, who tranſmitted in writing the 
reſentments of their King againſt Holland, therein ſpeci- 
fied certain abuſive pictures. The Dutch, who always 
tranſlated the memorials of foreign Miniſters i into French, 
having conftrued the word aby/rve. into the French words 
fautifs, trempeurs, falſe, or tying, replied, that they did 
not know what was meant by theſe Hing pictures. And 
indeed they never once conceived: that it related to the 
above-mentioned circumſtance, and therefore could not 
diſcover any manner of pretence for the war. 

All that the efforts of ambition and human Seh 
could deviſe for the deſtruction of a nation, was put in 
practice by Louis XIV. The hiſtory of mankind ſcarcely 
furniſnes us with an inſtance of ſuch formidable prepa- 
rations being made for ſo ſmall an expedition. Of all 
the different conquerors who have invaded any part of 
the world, not one ever began the career of conqueſt 
with ſo many regular troops, and ſo much money, as 
Louis employed in ſubduing the petty State of the 
United Provinces. No leſs than fifty millions, which 
were worth ninety- ſeven millions of our preſent cur- 
rency, were expended in theſe pompous preparations. 
Thirty men of war, of fifty guns each, joined the En- 
gliſn fleet, conſiſting of an hundred ſail. » The King, 
accompanied by his brother, marched at the head of 
one hundred and twelve chouſand men towards Maeſ- 
tricht and Charleroi, on the frontiers of Spaniſh Flan- 
ders and Holland. The Biſhop of Munſter and the 
Elector of Cologne had about twenty thouſand more. 
The Prince of Conde and Marſhal Turenne were the 
Generals of the King's army, and the Duke of Lux- 
embourg commanded under them. Vauban had the 
direction of the ſieges. Louvois was Preſent in all 
places, with his uſual vigilance. 

Never was there ſo magnificent an army, and at the 
fame time ſo well diſciplined; but the King's houſhold 
troops, which were newly reformed, made a moſt glo- 
rious appearance. They confifted of four companies of 
gardes du corps, or body-guards, each compoſed of three 
hundred gentlemen, among whom there were a conſi- 
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derable number of young cadets, who ſerved without 
pay, but were equally ſubject to military diſcipline with 
the reſt ; two hundred gendarmes of the guard; two hun- 
dred light-horſe; five hundred mouſquetaires; all choſen 
gentlemen, remarkable for their youth and handſome ap- 
Pearance; twelve companies of gendarmerie, ſince aug- 
mented to the number of ſixteen; even the Hundred- 
Swiſs regiment accompanied. the King on this occaſion, 
and the royal regiment of French and Swiſs guards 
mounted before the houſe or the tent he occupied. Theſe 
troops, the greater part covered with gold and ſilver, 
were at once the object of terror and admiration to a 
people who were ſtrangers to all kind of magnificence; 
and the exact diſcipline which was kept up in his army, 
made it appear in a different light to any that had yet 
been ſeen. Ein bp; of 10 „ n gy 
There were at that time no Inſpectors of the horſe 
and foot, as there have been ſince; but theſe offices 
were then performed by two men who were ſingular in 
their way. Martinet “ put the infantry upon the footing 
of the diſcipline in which we now ſee it; and the Cheva- 
lier de Fourilles did the ſame with the cavalry. Martinet 
had, a year before, introduced the uſe of the bayonet in 
ſome regiments : before him, it had never been made uſe 
of in a conſtant or uniform manner. This laſt effort, of 
what perhaps is the moſt terrible of the whole military 
art, was already known, but had been little practiſed, - 
becauſe ſpears were ſtill much in uſe. This ſame officer 
likewiſe invented copper boats for bridges, which might 
eaſily be tranſported in waggons, or on the backs of 
mules, The King, ſecure of ſucceſs and glory from all 
theſe advantages, carried along with him an Hiſtorian to 
write his conqueſts. This was Peliſſon, of whom men- 
tion has been made, in the article of Polite Arts; a per- 
ſon more capable of writing well, than of avoiding . 
Hattery. | 5 EA > | 
What advanced the ruin of Holland ſtill more, was, 
that the Marquis de Louvois had ſecretly employed the 


* Hence all ſtrict diſciplinarians have been diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Martinets. Tranſlator. | | 
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Count de Benthem to purchaſe from themſelves a great 

art of the ammunition deſigned for their own deſtruction, 
and by this means had disfurniſhed their magazines. It 
is not in the leaſt ſurpriſing that their merchants ſhould 
have ſold theſe military ſtores before a declaration of war, 
when they ſell them every day to their enemies, during 
the moſt deſperate conteſts. *Tis known to every one 
that a merchant of that' country formerly replied to 
Prince Maurice, who reprehended him for ſuch a traffic, 
„My Lord, if I could by fea carry on an advantageous 
trade with Hell, I would run the hazard of ſcorching 
my fails there.” But what is really ſurpriſing is, that 
they have aſſerted in print that the Marquis de Louvois 
went himſelf in diſguiſe, to tranſact this buſineſs in Hol- 
land. How could any one invent a ſtory ſo abſurd, or 
imagine an attempt ſo hazardous and ſo unneceſſary 


Too ? 


Againſt Conde, Turenne, Luxembourg, Vauban, an 
army of one hundred and thirty thouſand men, a power- 
ful train of artillery, and immenſe ſums of money to 
bribe the fidelity of thoſe who commanded garriſon- 
towns, what had the Republic of Holland to oppoſe ? 
A young Prince of a weakly conſtitution, who had never 
ſeen a battle or a ſiege, and about twenty-five thouſand 
bad ſoldiers, which were all the ſtrength of the country. 
William, Prince of Orange, who was about twenty-two 
years old, had lately been elected Captain-General of 
the land- forces, by the voice of the nation. John de 
Witt, the Great Penſionary, was obliged to conſent to 


it. This Prince, under the Dutch phlegm nouriſhed | 


an ardent ambition of glory, which ever afterwards 
manifeſted itſelf in his conduct, without ever betraying 
itſelf in his diſcourſe. He was of a cold: and ſevere 
diſpoſition, but of an active and penetrating genius. 
His courage, which never deſponded, ſupported his 
feeble and languid body under fatigues which ſeemed 
above his ſtrength.” He was valiant without oſtenta- 
tion, ambitious tho' an enemy to pomp, and endowed * 
by nature with a phlegmatic obſtinacy formed for com- 
bating adverſity, He delighted in war and polities, and* 
£3. 4 | Was 
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was equally a ſtranger to the joys of ſociety; or the pleas» 


ſures attendant: upon greatneſs ; in a word, he was in 
almoſt every reſpect the reverſe of Louis XIV. 


He was unable at firſt to make head againſt wy tor- 5 
rent which overflowed his country. His forces were 
inconſiderable, and even his authority was greatly limited 
by the States. The whole power of France was ready 
to fall upon Holland, which had no reſources. The im- 
prudent Duke of Lorraine, ho endeavoured to raiſe 


troops in order to join his fortune with that of the 
Republic, had juſt beheld his country ſeized upon by 


the French troops with as much facility as they can 
poſſeſs themſelves of Avignon, on any Wen with the 


papal ſee. 


In the mean time the King cnattieh his armies to ad- 


vance, on the ſide of the Rhive, into thoſe countries 


which border upon. Holland, Cologne, and Flanders. 


He ordered money to be diftributed among the inhabi- 


tants of all the villages, to compenſate for the damages 


occaſioned by the march of his troops through them. 


If any gentleman made the leaſt complaint to him, he 


was ſure of bei ng diſmiſſed with a preſent. An Envoy 
being ſent from the Governor of the Netherlands to 
make a repreſentation of ſome diſorders committed by 


the ſoldiers, the King with his own hand preſented him 


with his picture, richly ſet in diamonds, and valued at 


above twelve thouſand franks. This behaviour attracted 


the admiration of the people, and augmented their re- 
ſpect for his power. 
The King was at the head of his houſnold, and a 


body of his choiceſt troops, which amounted to thirty 
thouſand men. Turenne had the command under him. 


The Prince of Conde was likewiſe at the head. of as 
ſtrong an army. The other corps, commanded. alter- 


nately dy Luxembourg and Chamilli, formed occa- . 


lionally ſeparate armies, which could all] Join one another 
in caſe of neceſſity. 


The campaign was opened by hs ſiege of four towns 


at once, Rhinberg, Orſoi, Weſel, and Burick; names 
R merit a place in hittory only 0 on account of this 


event. 
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event. Theſe were all taken, almoſt as ſoon as they 


| were inveſted. Rhinberg, which the King thought pro- 


per to beſiege in perſon, did not wait the diſcharge of a 
ſingle cannon ; and, in order to make more ſure of its 
reduction, means had been found to corrupt the Lieute- 


mant of the garriſon, one Doſſeri, an Iriſhman, who, 


after having been baſe enough to {ell his truſt, was 10 
imprudent as to retire to Maeſtricht, where the Prince 
of Orange puniſhed his treachery with death, _ 

All the ſtrong holds upon the Rhine and the Ifſel ſur- 
rendered. Some of the Governors ſent the keys of their 


| towns as ſoon as they perceived one or two ſquadrons of 


the French appear in ſight. Several Officers fled from 
the places where they were in garriſon, even before the 
enemy had entered their territories; in ſhort, the con- 


ſternation was general. The Prince of Orange had not 


a ſufficient force to take the field. All Holland pre- 
pared to ſubmit to the yoke, as ſoon as the King ſhould 
croſs the Rhine. The Prince of Orange cauſed lines to 
be drawn, with the utmoſt haſte, on the other ſide the 
river; and even after he had done this, he was ſenſible 
how impoſſible it was for him to defend them. Nothing 
now remained but to diſcover, it poſſible, in what part 
the French intended to throw over a bridge, in order to 
oppoſe their paſſage, In fact, it was the King's intention 
to paſs the river on a bridge of thoſe little copper boats 


contrived by Martinet. At that time the Prince of 


Conde had received information from ſome of the coun- 
try- people, that the dryneſs of the ſeaſon had formed a 


ford on a branch of the Rhine, near an old caſtle, which 


ſerved as an office for the toll- gatherers, and was called 
Toll Huis, or, the Toll-houſe. The King ordered this ford 
to be ſounded by the Count de Guiche. According to 
Peliſſon, who was an eye-witneſs to the whole, and 
which was ſince confirmed to me by the inhabitants, 
there was not above twenty paces to fwim over, in the 
midſt of this arm of the river. This was in fact no- 
thing, for a number of horſes a- breaſt entirely broke the 
current of the water, which was of itſelf very weak. + 
The landing on the oppolite ſide was very eaſy, as it 

9 5 Was 
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was defended only by four or frve hundred horſemen, 
and two weak. regiments of foot, without any cannon. 
The French artillery played upon thoſe in flank; while 
the houſhold troops, and ſome of the beſt of the ca. 


valry, croſſed: the river without. any hazard, tao the num. 
ber of fifteen thouſand men. v 46 


1 15.416 2 
The Prince of Condẽ croſſed at the ſame time, in one 

of the copper boats. Some few Dutch Officers, who at 
firſt made a. ſhow of advancing into the water in order 
to oppoſe their landing, betook themſelves to flight tlie 
inſtant the French troops drew near the ſhore, unable to 
ſtand before the multitude which came pouring upon 
them. The foot immediately: laid down their arms, and 
called for quarter. This paſſage was effected with the 
loſs only of: Count Nugent, and a few Re hg who 
were drowned: by miſting, the ford; and there 
would not have been a fingle life loſt chat day, 1 
had it not been for the imprudence of tie 
young Duke of Longueville, who being, as its ſaid, 
overheated: with wine, fired his: piſtol at ſome of the 
enemy's people, who had. daid down their arms and were 
begging their lives, crying out) Give: the ſcoundrels 
no quarter;“ and drawing? his trigger, ſhot an Officer 
dead. Upon this the Dutch infantry, in afir of deſpair, 
inſtantly: flew to their arms and made a general diſchar 
by which the Duke of Longueville himſelf was killed. 
A Captain of their horſe, named Oſſembrouk, who had 
not fled with the reſt, rode up. to the Prince” of Conde, 
who was juſt got on ſhore, and going: to mount his 
. horſe, and aimed his piſtol at his head: The Prince 
turned the weapon zaſide with his hand, and received 
only a waund in His wriſt, which was the only one he 
ever received in all his campaigns. The French imme- 
diately fell ſword in hand upon this mall body, which 
beganato fly on all tides; In the mean time the King 
croſſedi the river with the reſt of the oy on a bridge | 
of boats. :- 1571151 5 

Such was 5 15 paſſage bf the Rhine; an action which 
made a great noiſe, was ſingular in its kind, and was 
celebrated at that time as one of thoſe great events 

Vor. I. | K n 
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which ought to remain in the memory of mankind. + The 
air of greatneſs with, which the King performed all his 
actions, the rapid ſucceſs of his victories, the glory of 
his reign, the adulation of his courtiers, and; laſtly, 
the fondneſs which the common people, eſpecially 


thoſe of Paris, have in general for every thing that ap- 


-pears extraordinary, joined to that ignorance of military 
operations, which prevails among thoſe who paſs a life 
of idleneſs in great cities, made this paige of the 
Rhine be looked upon as a prodigy, which is ſtill fpoken. 
or with admiration. It was the common opinion, that 
the whole army had ſwam acroſs the river in preſence of 
the enemy entrenched on the oppoſite ſide, and in de- 
-Gance of the fire from an impregnable fortreſs called 
the Toll Huis. It is a certain truth, that the enemy them- 
ſelves were taken by ſurprize, in this affair; and that if 
they had had a body of good troops on the other ſide of 
the river, the attempt would have been extremely dan- 
Berus 

As ſoon as the French army bad paſſed the Rhine, it 
took Doeſbourg, Zutphen, Arnheim, Noſemburg, 
Nimeguen, Shenk, Bommel, Crevecceur, &c. and there 
Was ſcarcely an hour in the day in which the King did 
not receive the news of ſome freſh conqueſt. An Officer, 
; named Mazel, ſent Monſieur de I urenne word. That 
if he would ſend him fifty horſe, he would engage to 
i make himſelf maſter of two or three places.” 


The inhabitants of Utrecht ſent the keys of their city 


to the conqueror, and it capitulated, together with the 
whole province which bears its name. Louis 
made his entry into this city in triumph, ac- 
25 companied by his High- almoner, his Confeſſor, 
and the titular Biſhop of Utrecht. The high church 
was with great ſolemnity delivered up to the Catholics; 
and the Biſhop. of Utrecht, who had hitherto only held 
the empty title, was now for a little time put into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the real dignity. The religion of Louis XIV. 
conquered, as well as his arms. It was a right which he 
had acquired over Holland, in the W of the Ca- 
- tholics, M1: J 
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The Provinces of Utrecht, Overyſſel, and Gueldres, 
were reduced, and Amſterdam only waited the hour of 
its ſlavery or deſtruction. The Jews who are ſettled 
there made intereſt with Gourville, the Prince of Conde's 
confident, and chief manager of his affairs, to accept 
of two millions of florins, to ſave them from being 
plundered. | do. e 

Naerden, which is in the neighbourhood of Amſter- 
dam, was already taken. Four horſemen, who were 
on a marauding party, advanced to the very gates of 
Muyden, which is not above a mile from Amſterdam, and 
where the fluices are fixed by which the country may be 
laid under water. The magiſtrates, ſtruck with a panic 
at the ſight of theſe four ſoldiers, came out and offered 
them the keys of the town; but at length perceiving. 


1 


that no other troops came up, they took back the keys 


and ſhut the gates again“. A moment's diligence more 
would have put Amſterdam into the King's hands. 
This capital once taken, not only the Republic itſelf 
muſt have fallen, but there would no longer have been 
ſuch a Republic as Holland, and even the country itſelf 
would have been annihilated. hae! 15 
Some of the richeſt families, and thoſe who were moſt 
zealous lovers of liberty, were preparing to fly to the 
extremity of the globe, and embark for Batavia. There 
was actually a liſt made out of the ſhipping fit for un- 
dertaking this voyage, and a calculation of the numbers 
they would carry; when it was found, that fifty thou- 
ſand families might be thus tranſported into their new. 
country. Holland then would have exiſted only in the 
farther end of the Eaſt- Indies: its provinces in Europe, 
which -purchaſe their corn with the riches they import 
from Aſia, and which ſubſiſt wholly upon their com- 
merce, and their liberty, if I may uſe that expreſſion, 
would have been almoſt in an inſtant depopulated and 
ruined. Amſterdam, the mart and warehouſe of Eu- 
rope, where three hundred thouſand perſons are daily 
* The caſtle or citadel of Muyden was preſerved by a female ſer- 
vant, who raiſed up the draw-bridge, and ſo prevented the French 
ſtragglers from taking poſſeſſion of it. 


1 employed 
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employed in cultivating arts and trade, would have 
become one vaſt marſh.» All the lands round about re- 
ire an immenſe expence, and thouſands: of men to 
raife their dykes: thoſe would, in all probability, have 
been ſtripped at once of their inhabitants and riches, 
agd at length buried in the ſea, leavingeto Louis XIV. 
only the deplorable glory of having deſtroyed the moſt 
fngdtar'.and moſt beautiful monument of human in- 
duſtry in the world. 1581 y 
Ihe diſtreſſes of the State were Kill enn e 
by the diviſions which commonly ariſe among unfortu- 
nate people, Who impute to each other the public ca- 
lamities. Phe Grand Penſionary, De Witt, thought there 
was no other way left to ſave what remained of his 
wretched country, but by ſuing to the victors for peace. 
Full: of a republican ſpirit,” and jealous of his perſonal 
authority, he ever dreaded the aggrandizement of the 
Houſe of Orange, ſtill more even than the conqueſts of 
the French King. On this account he had obliged the 
Prince of Orange himſelf to ſwear tothe obſervance of 
atperpetual edict, by which he was excluded from the 
Stadtholderſhip. Honour, authority, party- ſpirit, and 
ſelf. intereſt, all concurred to make De Witt a ſtrenuous 
aſſertor of this oath; preferring rather to ſee his country 
ſobdued by a vieorious Kung, than under' I to 
a- Stadtholder p 
The Prints of Orange; on His ſide, more ambitious 
than De Witt, but as much attached to his country, more 
patient under public calamities, and hoping every thing 
from time and his own unſhaken conſtancy, tried all 
means to obtain the Stadtholderſhip, and oppoſed a 
peace with equal vehemence. Fhe States, however, 
came to a reſolution to ſue for it; in ſpite of the Prince; 
but he was raiſed to the ann avi ane of 
Du Wir © 44 
Four Deputies arte i in the King's camp, to implore 
1672. mercy in the name of a Republic, who ſix 
months before looked upon itſelf as the 


He was made stadtholder the firſt of july. How could La 
Braumelle pretend to ſay, in his ſurreptitious Edition of the Age e of 
Louis XIV. that he was only appointed General and Admiral ? 


in? 2 3 arbiter 
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arbiter of Kings. Louis's Miniſters did not receide the 


Deputies with that French politeneſs, which blends the 


mildneſs of :civility” with the ſeverity of government. 
Louvols, who was of an haughty and arrogant diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſeemed better ſuſted to ſerve his maſter well, 
than to make him beloved, received the ſuppliants in a 
diſdainful manner, and even with inſulting ranllery. 
They were obliged to attend, ſeveraF times, before the 
King would deign to make his pleaſure Khown to them. 
At length a were told, that his Agr 4 * the 


. 4 oy „ — 7 


B of livres; chat the French ſhould be a wp of 


” as 


tranſporting merchandize on all the principal roads in 
Holland, both by land and water, without ever paying 

any duty; that the Roman-Catholie religion ſhould bo 
every where eſtabliſhed; that the Republic ſhould ſend 
an extraordinary embaſſy to the French Court: Every 


year, together with a golden medal, on which ſhould be 


engraved a legend, importing that they held their freedom 


of Louis XIV.; laſtly, that they ſhould make ſatisfaction 


to the King of England, and the Princes of the Em- 
pire, the Elector of Cologne and the Biſnop of Mun- 
ſter, who had joined in the deſolation of their country. 
A peace on theſe conditions, which were little better 
than articles of ſlavery, appeared inſupportable. The 
haughtineſs of the conquerer inſpired the vanquiſhed 
with a deſperate courage, and it was unanimouſly fre- 


ſolved to die ſword in hand. The hearts and hopes of 
every one were now fixed upon the Prince of Oranee. 


The populace grew furious againſt the Grand Pen fionary, 
who had ſeed for peace. The Prince by his politics, 


and his party by their animoſity, increaſed the ferment. 


An attempt was made upon the Grand Pegſi6nary's life ; 
and afterwards his brother Cornelius was accuſed of a 
deſign to murder the Prince, and. Was put to the rack. 
In the midſt of his tortures he. See the. beginnigg 


of this Ode of Horace, Juſtum & tenacem propefiti vi- 
K 3 | rum, 
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rum, &c. which perfectly well ſuited with his condition 
and courage, and which may be thus tranſlated, for the 
fake of thoſe who do not underſtand Latin: 


The man reſolved, and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 
May the rude rabble's inſolenee deſpiſe, 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours, and tumultuous cries ; 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 
Aud the flern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 
Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 
Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; 
Nor the red arm of angry Jove, - 
That darts the thunder from the ſky, 
Ag gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 
Should the whole frame of Nature round him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurled, f 
He unconcerned would hear the mighty crack, 
And ſtand ſecure amidit a falling world +. 


At length the two brothers were maſſacred at the 
ague, by the mad multitude, after one of 
"&. * them had governed the State above nineteen 
. 1672. . : 
years with the moſt unſpotted integrity, and 
the other had defended it by his ſward, | he moſt 
ſhocking cruelties which could enter into the imagina- 
tion of a furious populace, were exerciſed upon their 
dead bodies. Theſe barbarities are common in all 
nations; the French themſelves had exerciſed them upan 
the Marſhal d'Ancre, Admiral Coligni, &c. for the 
populace is almoſt every where the ſame. They wreaked 
their vengeance upon all the Penſionary's friends: even 
De Ruyter himſelf, the Republic's Admiral, and who 
was the only one who fought her battles with ſucceſs, 
had his houſe ſurrounded by aſſaſſins at Amſterdam. 
In the midſt of theſe diſorders and deſolations, the 
Magiſtrates gave an example of integrity rarely met 


* Ode III. Lib. III. 


+ The Ode extends to fixty-four lines farther ; but this is full as 
much as 2 man can be ſuppoſe to have repeated, on the rack, 


with 
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with but in Republics *®. Thoſe private perſons who 
were poſſeſſed of Bank- notes, ran in crouds to the Bank 
of Amſterdam, apprehending that the public ſtock had 
been broken in upon, and every one was for being paid 
with the little money. ſuppoſed to be left. The Ma- 
giſtrates immediately ordered the vaults to be opened, 
where, this treaſure is kept, when 1t was found entire, 
as it had been depoſited there above ſixty years paſt. 
The money was ſtill black and diſcoloured with the 
fire which had burnt down the town-houſe, ſeveral years 
before. The Bank-notes had been negociated till that 
time, and the money had never been touched: every 
one was then paid in caſn, who choſe to receive it. So 
much integrity, and fo powerful a reiqurce, was at that 
time the more admirable, as Charles II. of England, 
not ſatisfied with the money he had received from France, 
and wanting a farther ſupply to carry on his war againſt 
the Dutch, and anſwer the expence of his pleaſures, had 
lately become bankrupt. If it was ſhameful in this 
Monarch thus to violate public faith, it was.the more 
glorious in the Magiſtrates of Amſterdam to preſerve it, 
at a time when they might have had a plauſible excuſe 
for a failure. farms} „ Hee 0; 8 27 
To this republican virtue they added that courageous 
ſpirit, which has recourſe to the utmoſt extremities in 
irremediable evils. They ordered the dykes which keep 
out the fea to be thrown down. The country-ſears, 
which are in prodigious; numbers about Amſterdam, the 
villages, and the neighbouring cities of Leyden. and 
Delft, were in an inſtant laid under water. The peaſant 
beheld his flocks drowned in the paſtures, without once 
murmuring. Amſterdam ſtood like a vaſt fortreſs in the 


midſt of the waves, encircled by ſhips of war, which 


had water enough to ride all round the city. The peo- 
ple ſuffered great want; they were in particular diſtreſſed 
tor freſh water, which ſold for ſix ſous the pint; but 
theſe extremities ſeemed leſs grievous than ſlavery. It 


. Why ſo partial to Republics ? Is there neither honour or honeſty 
in Monarchies ? This compliment was written, probably, for the meri- 
Gian of Genera, | | 93 5 
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worthy: of obſervation, that Holland, thus diſtreſſed 
he land, and no longer a State, ſtill retained its power 
at-ſea, Which Was this nation's true element. 

When Louis XIV. was croſſing the Rhine, and re- 
deting <hree provinces, the Dutch Admiral, De Ruyter, 
with an hundred fail: of men of war, and about fifty 
fire-ſhips; ſailed for the Engliſn coaſt, in queſt of the 
combined fleets of the two ſovereigus; who, notwith- 
ſtanding they had united their forces by ſea, were not 
able to fit out a naval armament ſuperior to that of the 
Dutch. The Engliſh and Dutch fought like people 
accuſtomed to ditpute the empire of the ſea with each 
other. This battle, which was fought near 
Solebay, laſted a whole day. Ruyter, who 
made the ſignal for beginning the engagement, 
attacked the Engliſn Admiral's ſhip, in which was the 
Duke of York, the King's brother. De Ruyter gained 
all the glory of this ſingle combat“; the Duke of York 
was obliged to go on board bes, ſhip, and never 
faced the Dutch Admiral afterwards. The French. 
ſquadron, conſiſting of thirty ſhips, had little ſhare in 
this action; and ſo deciſive was the fortune of this day, 
that it put the coaſt of Holland out of danger. 

After this battle, De Ruyter, notwithſtanding the 
Prog and "oppoſition of his countrymen, convoyed the 
fleet from the Eaſt- Indies ſafe into the Texel; thus de- 
fending and enriching his country on one fide; while ſhe 
was falling to ruin on the other. The Dutch even kept 
up their commerce, and no colours but theirs were to be 
ſeen in the Indian ſeas. One day the French Conſul 
telling the King of Perſia, that his maſter, Louis XIV. 
had conquered almoſt all Holland; ** How can that be, 
$-(replied the Monarch) when there is now in the port 
of. Ormus twenty Dutch ſhips, for one ' rench? ?“ 

Ihe Prince of Orange, however, had the ambition 
of -being a good citizen. lle made an offer to the err 


3k 


There could be no 1 loſt on a gde; for the woe did not 
Wn. uit, ww ſhip till ſhe-was diſabled, and De: Ruyter declared that this 


as.t We moſt obi iat of 4 4W MATE actions 3 in which he had been 
engage 
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of the revenues of his poſts, and of all his priva:e for- 
tune, towards the ſupport of the common cauſe! He 
overflowed all the paſſes by which the F rench could pe- 
netrate into the reſt of the country. By his prompt and 
ſecret negotiations he raiſed the Emperor, the Empire, 


the Spaniſn Council, and the pre age of Flanders, 


from their lethargy : he even diſpoſed the Engliſh Court 
to liſten to peace. In a word, Louis had endelel Hol- 
land only in May, and by the month of Top all en 
was in confederacy againſt him. 

Monterey, Governor of Flanders, ſent a few regi - 
ments privately to the aſſiſtance of the United Provin- 
ces. The Emperor Leopold's Council likewife diſ- 
patched Montecuculi, at the head of twenty thouſand 
men; and the Eleckor of Brandenbourg-took the field 
with twenty-five thouſand ang whom he wo in his 

own pay - ä 

The King now quitted his army, is chere Jh 
were no more conqueſts to be made in a'coun- 4672. 
try that was overflowed. It was even become difficult 
to keep the Provinces which had been coriquered. 
Louis was deſirous of gaining glory ; but not being will- 
ing to purchaſe it at the expence of indefatigabls labour, 
he loſt it again, Contented with having taken ſuch a 
number of places in the ſpace of two months, and leav- 

ing Turenne and Luxembourg to iinith the war, he re- 
turned to St. Germain's, about the middle of the ſum- 
mer, to enjoy his triumphs. But while his ſubjects were 


every where erecting monuments of his conqueſts. the 


Powers of Europe were at work to o ſnarch them out of his 
hands. 5 86 N IG 
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Helland evacuated, Franche Comti compurred a ſecond Ti ime. 
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E thick it neceſſary to advereiſc thoſe! why may 
W read this work, that they are to member it is 
not a bare relation of campaigns, but rather an hiſtory 
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of the manners of mankind. There are already a ſuffi- 
cient number of books filled with the minute particulars 
of military actions, and details of human rage and miſe- 
ry. The deſign of this Eſſay is to deſcribe the principal 
characters of theſe revolutions, and to paſs over the mul- 
titude of trifling facts, in order to ſet to view thoſe only 
which are conſiderable, and (if it is poſlible) the ſpirir 
by which they were actuated. EINE | 

France had now arrived at the pinnacle of its glory. 
The name of her Generals imprinted awe. Her Miniſ- 
ters were conſidered in a ſuperior light to the Counſellors 
of other Princes; and Louis was, in effect, the ſole King 
in Europe. The Emperor Leopold never appeared in 
his armies; Charles II. King of Spain was in his infan- 
cy; and the King of England ſhewed no activity in his 
character, except in the purſuit of pleaſure. 

Every one of theſe Princes and their Miniſters com- 

mitted great overſights. England ated againſt the prin- 
Ciples of all ſtate policy, in uniting with France, to 
ſtrengthen a power that it was her intereſt to keep weak. 
The Emperor, the Empire, and the Miniſtry of Spain, 
were guilty of {till greater indiſcretion, in not joining to- 
gether to reſiſt this torrent, at the beginning. In ſhort, 
Louis himſelf committed as great an error as any of the 
reſt, in not purſuing ſuch ealy conqueſts with more ra-. 
pidity. 

Conde and Turenne adviſed him to demoliſh the 
greateſt part of the places he had taken from-the Dutch. 
They told him that it is not by garriſons that countries 
are conquered, but by armies; and that after ſecuring 
one or two fortified towns, for the convenience of a re- 
treat, he ſhould not delay a moment to compleat his 
conqueſt, Louvois, on the contrary, was for fortifying 
and garriſoning every place they gat poſſeſſion of. This 
"_ his genius, and the King's ſentiment concurred with 

is. | TT | 80 

LI ouvois had by this means more offices to diſpoſe 
of. It extended the power of his miniſtry, and gratified 
his vanity, at the ſame time, to thwart the two greateſt 
Generals of the age. Louis took his advice, and decei- 
7 wo 
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ved himſelf, as he afterwards confeſſed. He ſuffered the 
favourable minute to eſcape him for ſeizing the Capital of 
Holland ; he enfeebled his army by occupying roo many 
_ and afforded the enemy time for breathing. 'A 


iſtory of the greateſt Princes is often but a recital of 


human errors. 


After the departure of the King, ating aſſumed an- 
other aſpect. Turenne was obliged to march towards 
Weltphalia, to oppoſe the Imperialiits. Monterey, Go- 
vernor of Flanders, without the timid Spaniſh Council 
avowing it, reinforced the ſmall army of the Prince of 
Orange wich about ten thouſand men, which enabled 
him to keep his ground againſt the French till the win- 
ter. It was enough even to hold Fortune at bays for 
the preſent. 

Ar length the winter arrived, and the overflowed 
country of Holland was covered with ice. Luxem- 
bourg, who commanded in Utrecht, attempted a new 
ſpecies of war, before unknown to the French, and 

threw Holland into an unforeſeen kind of danger, as 
alarming as any it had before experienced. 


He - aſſembled together, one night, about twelve 


thouſand infantry, drawn from the neighbouring garri- 


ſons, whoſe ſhoes he had ordered to be froſt-ſhod. Ar the 


head of this, body of men he ſet out, and directed his 
march over the ice, towards Leyden and the Hague. 
A thaw comes on, and ſaves the Hague, His army ſur⸗ 
rounded by water, having neither road nor victuals, was 
in a moſt forlorn ſituation. There was no way to get 
back to Utrecht but by marching over a narrow marſhy 
dike, where four men could hardly walk a- breaſt; nor 
was there any gaining this-paſs, but by attacking a 
fort, which ſeemed impregnable without artillery, It 
this redoubt had held out only one day, the whole army 
. mult have periſhed through hunger and fatigue. Lux- 
embourg was without reſource; but Fortune, who had 
protected the Hague, ſaved his army alſo, by the cowar- 
dice of the Governor of the fortreſs, who abandoned 
his poft, without any apparent neceſſity. There are 
a number of events in war, as well as in civil life, 


which | 
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which are not to be aan for. This. was one of 

them. 

All the fruit of this chterprire was an action of cruelty, 
which completely rendered the French name odious in 
this country. Bodegrave and Swammerdam, two conſi- 
derable villages, rich and populous, and as large as ſome 
of our middling towns, were abandoned to the plunder 
of the troops, as a recompence for their fatigue. They 
ſet both the towns on fire, and by the light of cheir flames 
rioted in debauchery and barbarit . , 

It is matter of furprize, that the French ſoldiery mould 
be ſuch barbarians, when we reflect that they were com- 
manded by ſo great a number of Officers, who deſerved- 
ly bear the character of equal bravery and humanity. 
This pillage was ſo exaggerated, that, above forty years 
after the event, I faw Dutch books, printed: for the ule of 
reading ſchools. in which the ſtory was related, to im- 
oo the riſinggeneration with a hatred againſt the F rench. 

In the mean time the King was active in the ca- 

73. pineis of all the Princes, by negociations He 

3 over the Duke of Hanover. The Elector of 

Brandenburg, on engaging in the war, concluded a treaty, 

which he ſon after infringed. In every Court of Ger- 

many Louis had his penſioners. His emiſſaries foment- 
ed in Hungary the diſturbances that had ariſen in the 

Provinces by the ſeverity of the Council of Vienna. 
Large ſums were ſent into England, to induce Charles II. 

to enter into a ſecond war with Holland, in ſpite of the 

diſcontents of the whole nation, which reſented its being 
rendered an inſtrument towards the aggrandizement of 

Louis XV. whom it ought rather to have humbled. 

All Europe was diſturbed by the arms and intrigues of 

Louis. He could not, however, prevent the Empe- 

ror, the Empire, and Spain, from entering into alliance 
with the Dutch, and epenly making a declaration of war 

againſt him. He had lo tar reverſed the courſe of poli- 
the s, that the Dutch, who were kis natural allies, were 
become the friends of the Houſe of Auſtria. The Em- 
peror Leopold ſupplied his quota ſiowly, but-expreſſed 
great animofity againſt the French. It is ſaid, that go- 


Ing 
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ing to- Egra , to review the troops he had aſſembled: 
there, he received the communion at one ofqis ſtages; and 
after the ſervice took the crucifix in his hand, and appeal - 
ed to God for theuſtice of his-cauſe; At thetime of the 
Cruſades, ſueh a piece of religious ſolemnity might have 
hadi its effect; but I. eopold's invocation did not arreſt 
the progreſs of the arms of France o: z awot ? 

Ir was ſoon apparent how much his marine lad been 
imprbyed. Inſtead of thirty veſſels, which duul, the year 
hetore, been added to the Engliſh fleet, he no ſupplied 


forty ſail, exchaſive of fire-hips. - His naval officers 


had been inſtructed by the Engliſh in the expert ma- 
neuvres with which they tought their enemies the Dutch. 
It was the Duke of Tork, afterwards James II. ho ficſh 
invented che art of communicating orders at ſca, by the 
different ſignals of the flags. Before this time the 
French knew. nothing of the: method of arranging a fleet 
in a line of battle. Their experience conſiſted only in 
fighting one ſhip againſt another, but not in bringing ſqua- 
drons to act in concert together, and to perform at ſea 
all the evolutions of an army at land, where the ſeparate 
corps are brought reciprecally to ſuſtain and — 
cach other. Fhey might in this inſtance be properly 
compared to tlie Romans, who in one year learned from 
the Carthaginians the art of fighting at ſes and at once 
became equal to their maſter s. 119d 93 100 
The Vice-Admiral D*Ecrees; and his n Mar- 
ich did re to the me of) wow roch 


to S «1 waold par Ik $6 loſt - my life 


1 to have: gained the glory that Ruyter has s acquired 3 "th | 
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matched on both fides, that it was doubtful which 
had a right to claim the victory. 2 
Louis having made the French good ſailors by the 
aſſiſtance of Colbert, improved the art of field-war by 
the help of Vauban. He went in petſon to beſiege 
Maeſtricht, juſt at the time of theſe three naval actions. 
This town was to him the key of the Low- Countries 
and the United Provinces. The place was well defend- 
ed by a brave Governor, whoſe name was Farjaux, born 
in France, who had been firſt in the Spaniſh ſervice, and 
then paſſed into that of the Dutch. The garriſon con- 
ſiſted of five hundred men. | HEEL 
Vauban, who conducted the fiege, here made uſe of 
the parallels, for the firſt time, invented by the Italian 
engineers in the ſervice of the Turks before Candia. 
To theſe he added the place of arms, that is made in 
trenches for arranging troops in battle array, and to 
rally them the better, in caſe of a ſally. Louis ſhewed 
himſelf more exact and laborious in this ſiege, than he 
had ever done before. He accuſtomed his Officers, by 
his own example, to endure toil with patience; thereby 
vindicating them from the charge formerly urged againſt 
'* the nation, of being ſoldiers of an impetuous 
courage, but incapable of enduring fatigue. 
Maeſt richt ſurrendered in about eight days. 
For the better eſtabliſhment of military diſcipline, he 
made uſe of a ſeverity which was thought carried to ex- 
ceſs. The Prince of Orange, who had at firſt only Offi- 
cers without emulacion, and ſoldiers without courage, to 
oppoſe to the rapidity of theſe conqueſts, had formed 
them at length to diſcipline by the force of rigour, de- 
livering over to the executioner every man that quitted 
his poſt, The King alſo made uſe of ſeverity, the very 
firſt place he loſ. Mato; ? 
| A very gallant officer, named Du-Pas,ſur- 
992755 '#> rendered Naerden to the Prince of Orange. 
He had, indeed, ſtood a ſiege of only four 
days; but then he did not give up the place till after a 
warm action, which held five hours, upon bad works, 
and to avoid a general aſſault, which ſo feeble and dif. 


heartened 


June 29, 
1673. 
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heartened a garriſon was unable to ſuſtain. The King, 
provoked at the firſt affront his arms had ſuffered, ſen- 
tenced Du-Pas-to- be led through the town of Utrecht 
with a ſhovel in his hand, and to have his ſword broke 
before his face . A needleſs ignominy for French Offi- 
cers, who are too ſenſible of glory, to need thelr being 
governed by a fear of ſhame." 

It is to be obſerved, however, that by a Command- 
ant's commiſſion, he is obliged to ſuſtain three aſſaults; 
but this is among the laws that are never regarded +. 
Du-Pas, the following year, fell at the ſiege of the little 
town of Grave, whither he went a volunteer. His cou- 
rage and his death ought to have impreſſed the Marquis 
de Louvois with regret, who was the adviſer of his too 
ſevere treatment. Sovereign power may uſe a brave man 
ill, but ſhould never diſhonour him. 5 

The attentions of the King, the talents of Vauban, 
the ſeverity and vigilance of Louvois, the experience 
and military knowledge of Turenne, the activity and in- 
trepidity of the Prince of Conde; all theſe together were 
not able to repair the error that had been. committed in 
weakening the army, by keeping too many proces gar- 
riſoned, and in not taking Amſterdam. 

The Prince of Conde made a fruitleſs attempt to pe- 
netrate into the heart of Holland, which was laid under 
water. Turenne could neither oppoſe the junction of 
Montecuculi with the Prince of Orange, nor 1 29 5 


»..., 


La Beaumelle ſays, in his Memoirs, that be was condetaned to im- 
priſonment for life, But this could not be true, as the year after, he 
was ſlain. at the fiege of Grave. I ſhould think that he muſt have 
wanted either ſpirit or bread, ever to have ſerved under * again 3 ; 
though he only ſerved as a volunteer. 

I Here appears another of Voltaire's partialities to his nation · He 
ſeems to appropriate the general character of a ſoldier to the French 
Officers excluſively. The Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniſh, and German, are 
the ſame. Tran/lator, a 

t here certainly ſhould be left a diſcretionary power in the Go- 
vernor, to aQ as cane may bappen; ; or he is not fit to com- 
mand. Jbid. a i | 4 
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the Prince of Orange from taking Bonn. The Biſhop of 
Munſter, who had vowed the pe oe of 
the Skates. Geveral, Was: himfelf attacked by 
tem! 1G W 3 491 fit 19 Ot 

The ede of England forced. its King to enter 
ſerioufly.1 into negociations for a peace, and to ceaſe be- 
ing the mercenary inſtrument of the greatneſs of France. 
Louis was therefore reduced to the neceſſity of abandon- 
ing the three Dutch Provinces as ſpeedily as he had con- 
quered them; but not till after there had been as much 
extorted from them as might have purchaſed: their ran- 
ſom, + The Intendant Robert had aſſeſſed the ſingle Pro- 
vince. of Utrecht, in one year, in the ſum of ſixteen hun- 
dred and ſixty- eight thouſand florins. But in ſuch a hur- 
ry were they to evacuate the country, which they had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of with ſo much rapidity, that 
twenty-eight thouſand Dutch priſoners were redeemed at 
a crown a- head. The triumphal arch of St. Denis's gate, 
and the other monuments of the conqueſt, were ae 
finiſhed, When the conqueſt itſelf was ſurrendered. 

The Dutch, during the courſe of this invaſion, bad 
the honour of diſputing, the empire of the ſea, and the 
addreſs of removing. the theatre of the land- war out of 
their own country; and Louis XIV. was thought through- 
out Europe to have enjoyed too Prevnagyiroly, and: 100 
haughtily, the glory of a tranſient triumph. 

I! be fruit of this enterprize was to have A, 3 war 
to ſuſtain againſt Spain, the Empire, and Holland, uni- 
ted; to be abandoned by England, and at length by 
Munſter, and even by Cole ogne 3, and to leave the coun- 
tries he had invaded, and was forced to relinquiſnh, im- 
reſſed with more hatred than admiration of him. 
The King ſupported himſelf alone againſt all the ene - 
mies he had made. The foreſight of his Government, 
and the reſburces of his ſtate, appeared the greater, now 
that he had ſuch ſtrong Powers leagued agatnft him, and 
ſuch experienced Generals to contend with, than when 
he took, en paſſant as it were, French F landers, Franche- 


Nov. 1 673: 


977 | + A town of Germany, the Capital of Cologne, 
| Comte, 
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Comts, and half of Holland, from unprepared adver- | 


ſaries. 
It may be remarked, upon this occaſion, the advan- 


tage an abſolute Monarch, whoſe finances are well admi- 


niſtered, poſſeſſes above other Sovereigns. He at one 
and the ſame time ſent an army of twenty-three thou- 
ſand men againſt the Imperialiſts, under the command 
of Turenne; furniſhed the Prince of Conde with another 
of forty thouſand, to oppole the Prince of Orange; had 
a body of troops ſtationed on the frontier of Rouſſillon 73 
diſpatched a fleet of tranſports freighted with land- for- 
ces, to carry the war into Spain up to the gates of Meſ- 
fina; and marched himſelf at the head of an army to 
make a ſecond conqueſt of Franche-Comté. In fine, he 


at once both defended himſelf, and attacked his ene 


mies. 
On the very commencement of this new expedition 


againſt Franche-Comte, the ſuperiority of his admini- 


ſtration viſibly appeared. He exerted himſelf to gain 
over the Swiſs to his party, or at leaſt to lull into a neu- 
trality a nation as formidable as poor, always in arms, 
jealous to the laſt degree of their liberty, invincible on 
their own frontiers, and already murmuring and alarm- 


ed at ſeeing Louis XIV. a ſecond time in their neigh- 
bourhood. | 


The Emperor and Spain iloited theſe Thirteen Can- 


tons to permit, at leaſt, a free paſſage to their troops to 
be ſent ro the relief of F ranche-Comte, left without de- 


fence by the negligence of the Spaniſh Miniſtry : Louis, 


on the other hand, preſſed them to refuſe this paſſage. ' 


But the Emperor and Spain were liberal only in argu- 
ments and intreaties, while Louis with ready money in 
hand +. determined them in his favour, and the PR 
was accordingly refuſed. 

Louis, accompanied by his brother and the ſon of 
the Great Conde, beſieged Beſancon. He was fond of 


this part of the military icience, and underſtood it as well 


hordering on Catalonia, a Province of Spain. 7 ranfalor. : 
+ The br:be paid down, as mentioned in ſome memoirs, was a mil- 
lion of livres, and a promiſe of fix hundred thouſand more. Ibid. 
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as Turenne or Conde. But however jealous he was of 
glory, he acknowledged that thoſe two Generals were 

reater maſters of the field-war than himſelf. Beſides, he 
never laid ſiege to a town, without being morally certain 
of carrying it; for Louvois always made ſuch excellent 
diſpoſitions, the troops were ſo well provided, and Vau- 
ban, who generally conducted the manceuvres, was fo 

reat a maſter of the engineering art, that the glory of 
the King was ſecured before-hand. 

Vauban directed the attacks againſt Beſan- 
con, which was taken in nine days; and in 
about ſix weeks time all Franche-Conne ſub. 
mitted to the King. It has remained to France ever ſince, 
and ſeems now to be annexed to it for ever, as àa monu- 
ment of the weakneſs of the Auſtrian-Spaniſn Miniſtry, 
and of the vigour of that of Louis XIV. 


May ts, 
1674. 


C H A F. XII. 


A glorious Campaign. The death of Marſhal Turenne. T. be 
laſt Se of the Great Conde, at Senef 


HILE the King was carrying every thing be- 

tore him in Franche-Comté with that rapidi- 
ty, eaſe, and eclat, which hitherto ſeemed to attend his for- 
tune; Turenne, who only acted defenſively on the fron- 
tiers towards the Rhine, diſplayed all that was great and 
conſummate in the art of war. Our eſteem for men is 
meaſured by the difficulties ſurmounted; and it was this 
conſideration that intitled Turenne to ſo great a reputa- 
tion on account of this campaign. 

At ſetting- out he made a long and forced 
march, paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburg, 
. marched all night to Sintzheim, took it by ſtorm, and 
at the ſame time attacked and put to the route Caprara, 
the Erperor” s Genera], with the old Duke of Lorrain, 


June, 1674. 


85 A town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian e 71 5 Va 


Charles 
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Charles IV.; a Prince whoſe whole life had paſſed in 
loſing his territories and railing forces, and who had 
juſt then joined his little army to a detachment from that 
of the Emperor. 85 5 
Turenne, after having defeated, purſued july, 
him; routed his cavalry at Ladimburg; 1674 _ 
and from thence without pauſe preſſed forward tomeet ano- 
ther of the Imperial Generals, the Prince of Bournonville; 
who only waited the arrival of freſh troops to open a 
paſſage for himſelf into Alſace. He prevented the junc- 
tion of theſe forces, attacked and made him og 1 
quit the field of battle. 2 ; be ER | 
The Empire collected all its forces againſt him. Se- 
venty ce ad German troops were in Allace; and Bri- 
ſac and Philipſburg were blockaded. Turenne was not 
then at the head of more than about twenty thouſand ef- 
fective men, and the Prince of Conde had ſent him a 
ſmall ſupply of cavalry from Flanders. With theſe for- 
ces he traverſed the mountains covered with 
ſaow, by Tanne and Beforr, and unexpected- 
y enters Upper Alſace, in the midft of the enemy's quar- 
ters, who thought him repoling kimſelf in Lorrain, and con- 
cluded the year's campaign to be at an end. He defeated 
the corps at Mulhauſen that reſiſted, and took two thouſand 
of them priſoners. He marched to Colmar, where the 
Elector of Brandenburg, who was ſtiled the Great Elec- 
ter, then General of the armies of the Empire, was ſta- 
tioned. He happened to arrive juſt as theſe Princes and 
the other Generals were ſitting down to dinner. The 
nad but juſt time to make their eſcape, and the whole 
country was covered with fugitives. e 
Turenne thinking he had done nothing 
while there remained any thing to be done“, 
lay in ambuſh near Turckheim, for a party ra 
of the enemy's foot paſſing that way. The advantage of 
the poſt he had taken, rendered his ſucceſs certain. He 
conſequently defrated this body of Infantry. In ſhort, 


Dec. 1674. 


' This character is borrowed from Salluſt, without acknowledging 
it. Twas ſaid of Cælar, Nil adam credens, cum quid ſupereſſet agen 
dum. Tranſlator. - Le 17 Os 
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this army of ſeventy thouſand men was broken and di(- 
perſed, even without any pitched battle. Alſace fell in- 
to the poſſeſſion of the King, and the Generals of the 
Empire were obliged to repaſs the Rhine, | 
All theſe exploits, following one another without in- 
terruption, conducted with fo much fkill, planned 
with fo much deliberation, and executed with fo 
much promptneſs, were objects of equal admiration, both 
to France and her enemies. The glory of Turenne re- 
ceived a conſiderable increaſe, when it was known that 
every thing he had done throughout this campaign 
was againſt the opinion of the Court, and contrary to 
the repeated orders of Louvois, ſent him in the name of 
the King. To oppoſe the all-powerful Louvois, and 
take upon himſelf the conſequences of the event, with- 
out regarding the remonſtrances of the Court, the com- 
mands of his maſter, and the reſentment of the Miniſter, 
was by no means the leaſt mark of the reſolution of Tu- 
renne, nor the leaſt ſignal circumſtance of the cam- 
paign. a | 3 
It muſt be acknowledged, that thoſe who were im- 
preſſed with more humanity than admiration for military 
exploits, lamented this glorious campaign, which 
was as memorable for the miſeries of the people, as for 
the enterprizes of Turenne. After the battle of Sintz- 
heim he laid waſte the Palatinate with fire and ſword, a 
champaign and a fertile country, full of cities and opulent 
villages. The Elector Palatine, from the hattlements of his 
caſtle of Manheim, beheld two cities and twenty - five vil- 
lages in flames. This unhappy Prince challenged Tu- 
renne to ſingle combat, in a letter filled with reproaches . 


During the courſe of this edition, Mr. Colini, private ſecretary 
and hiſtoriographer of the preſent reigning Elector Palatine, has 
called in queſtion the ſtory of this challenge, upon very ſpecious argu- 
ments, delivered with good tenſe and ſagacity. He ſhews very judici- 
ouſly, that the Elector, Charles. Louis, could not have written the 
letters that Sandras de Courtils and Ramſay have imputed to this 
Prince. More hiſtorians than theſe have often attributed to their he- 
roes both writings and ſpeeches of their own invention. | 

Neither the original letter of the Elector Charles-Louis nor the an- 
ſwer of Marſhal Turenne have ever been ſeen, It has only been 


1 | taken 
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Turenne having ſent this letter to the King, who forbad 
him to accept the challenge, only anſwered the upbraid- 


ings and defiance by an empty compliment that was no- 
thing ſatisfactory, This was the ſtile and manner of 
Turenne, who always expreſſed himſelf with modera- 
tion and ambiguity. he WET = 
With the ſame ſang-froid he deſtroyed the ovens and 
ſet fire to all the corn-fields in Alſace, that were within 
his reach, to prevent the ſubliſtence of the enemy. He 
afterwards permitted his cavalry to ravage Lorrain 
where they committed ſuch ſcenes of devaſtation, that the 
Intendant, who on his ſide ravaged it as much with his 
pen *, wrote and ſpoke often to him to ſtop theſe exceſ- 
ſes; to which he coldly replied, © I ſhall do it in the 
„Orders.“ . e 
Turenne choſe rather to be called the father of the 
troops under his command, than of the people at large, 


taken upon truſt, that the Elector, juſtly incenſed at the ravages and 
conflagrations which Turenne had committed in his country, did ſend 
him a defiance by a trumpeter, named Pelit- Nan. I know that the 
Houſe of Bouillon gave credit to the fact. The Grand Prior of Ven- 
dome and the Marſhal de Villars neverdoubted it; and the Memoirs of 
Beauveau, a co-temporary, affirms the anecdote, —- 

However, poſlibly, the challenge might not have been propoſed, in 
expreſs terms, in the bitter letter which the Elector himſelf ſaid he had 
written to the Prince Marſhal Turenne, upon that occaſion, Would 
to God that it was alſo a matter of doubt, whether the Palatinate had 
ſuffered two conflagrations or no! But this is a certainty, is a thing of 
infinitely more conſequence, and what will ever remain a reproach to 
the memory of Louis XIV. | 

Mr. Colini reprehends the Prefident Henault for having faid, 
in his Chronological Abridgment, that the Prince de Turenne replied 
to the challenge with a moderation that rendered the Elector 


| «© aſhamed of his bravado.” The ſhame lay rather with the incendi- 


ary, as there was no open war then with the Palatinate; and it could 
not be deemed a ;bravado, in a Prince fo juſtly irritated, to defy to 
ſingle combat the perpetrator of ſuch cruel exceſſes. The Elector was 
a warm man, and the ſpirit of chivalry not then extin. In the Let- 
ters of Peliſſon *tis ſaid, that Louis XIV. himſelf conſulted whether 
he might, in conſcience, fight perſonally with the Emperor Leopold.“ 

The above note is Mr, Voltaire's. This ſcruple of conſcience, we 
are to ſuppoſe, by that expreſſion, muſt have been propoſed to his Con- 
feſſor. Tranſlator. EE | | 

* By the impoſition of exorbitant taxes, bid. 


„ which 
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which, according to the laws“ of war, are always ſacri- 


ficed. All the miſchief he did, might have appeared to 
him neceſſary; his glory covered every thing. Beſides, 


the ſeventy thouſand Germans whom he intercepted | in 
their march towards France, would have committed more 


devaſtation there, than he did in Alſace, Lorrain, and the 


Palatinate. | 

Such had been, fince the commencement of the ſix- 
teenth century, the fituation of France, that in every war 
in which ſhe was engaged, ſhe had Germany, Flanders, 
Spain, and Italy, to contend with at the ſame time. The 
Prince of Conde made head in Flanders againſt the young 
Prince of Orange, while Jurenne drove the Germans 


out of Alſace. he he campaign of Marſhal Turenne was 


ſucceſsful, and that of the Prince of Conde bloody. 
The ſmall actions of Sintzheim and Turckheim were 


deciſive; the great and famous battle of Senef was only 


ſlaughter. The Great Conde, who fought it during the 
ſtolen marches of Turenne- in Alſace, drew no man- 
ner of advantage from it; whether it was that the circum- 
ſtances cf the place were leſs favourable, or that he had 
taken leſs prudent meaſures , or rather, that he had abler 
Generals and better troops to contend with. The Mar- 
quis de Feuquieres ſays, that the battle of Senef can be 
only called 4 fg2hbt, becauſe the ation was not between 
two armies properly arranged againſt each other, and 
that all- the troops on either fide were not engaged 
in it. But it ſeems. generally agreed to ſtile this hot 
and bloody day 4 Battle. An action between three 


thouſand men, though arranged according to the utmoſt 


exactneſs of military parade, and where every part was 
engaged, might be called only a fight. Tis always the 


importance of a thing that determines its appellation, 


The Prince of Conde was to keep the field with about 
forty-five thouſand men, againſt the Prince of Orange, 


at the head, as computed, of fix ity thouſand, He wait- 


ed for the « © ae 's e that was to paſs a defile at Se- 


+ Voltaire ſhould' have faid Practice, infoad of las, Parcere fub- 


Ji, is the law. 75 ren/iator, 


nef, 
. o 7 
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nef, near Mons. He there attacked part of the rear- 
guard compoſed of Spaniſh troops, and ob- 

tained a ſignal advantage over them. The Ange tt, 
Prince of Orange was cenſured for not hay- ho 


ing uſed more precaution in paſting this defile ; but the 


manner in which he retrieved the diſadvantage, was 
much commended; and Conde was blamed for hav- 
ing renewed the attack againſt enemies ſo ſtrongly in- 
trenched. The combat was renewed three times, and 
the two Generals, in this medley of overſights and great 
actions, equally 3 their courage and preſence. of 
mind. 

Inall the battles which the GreatConde ever fought, this 
was the action in which he hazarded his own life and that 

of his ſoldiers the moſt. He had three horſes killed un- 
der him that day; and after three bloody attacks, would 
yet attempt a fourth. It ſeemed,” ſaid an Officer who 
was preſent, “ as if the Prince of Conde was the only 
<< perion who was poſſeſſed with a rage for fighting.” 
The molt ſingular circumſtance recorded of this action, 
was, that the troops on both ſides, after the moſt obſti- 
nate and bloody conflict, betook themſelves to flight in 
the night, through the impreMon of a panic. | 

The next morning both armies retired, each to its own 
camp, neither of them keeping the field of battle, or claim- 
ing the victory; both of them being rather equally weak- 
ened and defeated. Of the French, there were about ſe- 
ven thouſand killed, and five thouſand made priſoners ; 
and the loſs on the part of the enemy was nearly 
the ſame, So much blood ſpilled in vain, prevented 
either army from attempting any thing conſiderable. 
To acquire reputation to his arms was a point of ſo 
much conſequence to the Prince of Orange, that to have 
it thought he had obtained the victory, he laid ſiege to 
Oudenard immediately after; but the Prince of Conde 
proved alſo that he had not been defeated, by railing the 
ſiege, and purſuing him in his retreat. 

The idle ceremony of ſinging Te Deum for a vigor 
not gained, was then equally the practice both of France 
dod "of che AIRES. This uſage has obtained with the 
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view of encouraging the people, who muſt be always im- 
poſed on. 

Turenne 1n Germany, with his ſmall army, continue 
to make a progreſs which reſulted merely from the An a 
of his own genius. The Council of Vienna, not ventur- 
ing any longer to confide the fate of the Empire to 
Princes who had defended it hitherto ſo badly, placed at the 
head of its armies General Montecuculi, who had van- 
quiſhed the Turks at the battle of St. Gothard, and who, 
notwithſtanding the endeavours of Turenne and Conde, 
had joined the Prince of Orange, and given a check to 
the fortune of Louis XIV. after he had conquered three 
of the Provinces of Holland. | 

It has been remarked, that the greateſt Generals of 
the Empire have been generally natives of Italy. This 
Country, notwithſtanding its decadence and its ſlavery, 
ſtill produces men who revive the remembrance of what 
it was formerly. Montecuculi was the only man worthy 
to be oppoſed againſt Turenne. They had both redu- 
ced the practice of war to an art. They ſpent four months' 
in following and obſerving each other's marches and 
encampments, more applauded than their victories by 
the French and German Officers. Each judged 
what the other intended, from the meaſures he him- 
ſelf would have purſued in the ſame ſituation; and 
their concluſions were always juſt. They oppoſed 
to each other patience, cunning, and activity; and 
were at length come to the very point of joining 1 
ſue, and of ſtaking their reputations on the event of a 
battle, near the village of Saltzbach, when 
Turenne, in going to a ſtation to fix a batte- 
ry, was killed by a cannon-ball. 

The following anecdote cannot be too often repeated. 
The fame ball that ſtruck him, carried off the arm of St. 
Hilaire, Lieutenant-General of artillery ; and his 1on 
falling into tears by him, It is not me,” ſaid he, © it 
is that great man you zre_to lament;” an expreſſion 
Equal to any. thing recorded in hiſtory of heroic ſenti- 
ment, and an clog 87 worthy of Turenne. 

I; 
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It happens very ſeldom in a monarchical government, 
where men are chiefly occupied about their own private 
intereſts, that thoſe who have ſerved their Country arere- 
gretted by the public. But Turenne was mourned both 
by the ſoldiery and the people. Louvois was the only per- 
ſon who lamented him not, nay rather rejoiced at his 
death. The honours paid to his memory by the King 
are known to every one, and that he was interred at St. 
Denis, as the Conſtable du Gueſclin had been; above 
whom the public voice has elevated him as much as 
the Age of Turenne was ſuperior to that of the Con- | 
ſtable. 

Turenne had not always proved a ſuceefefu edu 
He had been defeated at Mariendal, at Rethel, and at 
Cambray. He owned himſelf, that he had committed 
ſome faults, and he was great enough to confeſs 
them. He had never gained ſignal victories, nor fought 
any of thoſe pitched battles which determine the fate. of 
nations; but having always retrieved his defeats, and 
done much with ſmall reſources, he was looked upon 
as the moſt able Commander in Europe, at a time that 
the art of war was better known than ever it had been 

efore. In like manner, though he was blameable for his 
defection in the wars of the Fronde; though, at near 
the age of threeſcore, love had induced him to reveal a 
State: ſecret; and though he had exerciſed in the Palati- 
nate cruelties which ſeemed unneceſſary; he, notwithſtand- 
ing, preſerved the reputation of an honeſt, prudent, and 
moderate man, becauſe his virtues and great talents, 
which were peculiarly his own, cauſed his faults and 
foibles, which he had in common with the reſt of mankind, 
to be forgotten. If one was to draw a parallel for 
him, it might be ſaid, that of all the Generals of paſt 
ages, Gonſalvo de Cordove, ſirnamed the Great Cap- 
tain, was the hero whom he moſt reſembled. | 

Though bred a Calviniſt, he turned Catholic in the 
year 1668. Neither Proteſtant nor Philoſopher can ima- 
gine that conviction alone had wrought this change of 

ſentiment in 3 ſoldier and in a politician fifty 
N years 
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ears old“, and who till retained his amours. It is 
1 that Louis XIV. on creating him Marſhal-Gene- 
ral of his armies, made uſe of this expreſſion, as related in 
the Letters of Peliſſon and other authors: *I wiſh you 
« would putfit in my power to do ſomething more for you! 
Such a hint, according to them, might in time have 
brought about his converſion. The office of Conſtable 

was a bait to an ambitious mind. It was poſſible alſo, 
that this converſion might have been ſincere. The hu- 
man heart often comprehends politics, ambition, the 
weakneſſes of love, and ſentiments of religion, at the 
fame time. In ſhort, it is probable that Turenne did not 
forſake the faith of his. anceſtors, - except from mere 
temporal motives. However, the Catholics, who tri- 
umphed in ſuch a proſelyte, would not admit that the 
great ſoul of Turenne was capable of diſſimulation. 

What happened in Alſace immediately after the death 
of Turenne, rendered his loſs the more ſenſible. Mon- 
tecuculi, kept for above three months on the other ſide 
of the Rhine by the manœuvres of the French General, 
paſſed that river the moment he found he had not 
Turenne to cope with. He fell upon a part of the ar- 
my, which remained in confuſion under the command of 
Lorges and Vaubrun, two Lieutenant-Generals at 
variance with each her. and undetermined in their mea- 
ſures. This body of troops, which however defended 
itſelf with great bravery, was not able to prevent the 
Imperialiſts from penetrating into Alſace, from which 
Turenne had kept them at a diſtance. 

This army not only wanted a leader to conduct it, but 
to retrieve the late defeat of Marſhal Crequi, a man of an 
enterpriſing character, capable at once of the braveſt and 
moſt precipitate actions; and cqually dangerous to his 
country and its enemies. He was juſt then defeated, 
through his own ill ae at Conſarbrucx. A body 


* He was then fifty-ſeven 3 an age too odds to change opinions, and | 
too young to avie. Tranſlator, | 


of 
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of twenty thoufad Germans, who were beſieg- 
ing Treves *, cut his little army in pieces, * ns 
and put it to flight. He hardly eſcaped him- hs 

ſelf, with a fourth part of his troops. He encounter- 
ed new perils to throw himſelf into the town, which he 
might have ſuccoured with prudent conduct, but which 
he defended with courage. He was reſolved to bury 
himſelf under the ruins of the-place; and even after the 
breach had been rendered practicable, he was ſtill obſtinate- 
ly bent upon defending it. But the garriſon. muti- 
nied, and Captain Bois-Jourdan, at the head of the 
mutineers, entered into a capitulation at the breach. Ne- 
ver was an act of cowardice performed with ſo much 
effrontery. He even threatened the Marſhal with in- 
ſtant death, if he refuſed to ſign the terms of the ſur- 
render. But Crequi took refuge in a church, with a 
few Officers who continued attached to him, chooſing ra- 
ther to be made a priſoner at diſcretion, than conſent to 
a capitulation Mas ; 

To recruit the men which France had loſt in ſo many 
battles and ſieges, Louis XIV. was adviſed not to con- 
fine himſelf to the leyies from the militia, in the ordinary 
courſe, but to call out the ban and arriere-ban to the ſer- 
vice. By an ancient cuſtom, now diſuſed, all pol: 
ſeſſors of fiefs were obliged to attend their Lords para- 

mount to the wars, at their own expence, and to remain 
in arms there a certain number of days. This military 
ſervice compoſed the greateſt part of the laws of our bar- 
barous nations. But this cuſtom is quite changed, at pre- 
ſent, in Europe; for there is no State now that does not 
levy its own troops, which it keeps always in pay, and 
which form diſciplined corps. 

Louis XIII. once ſummoned the Nobleſſe of his King- 
dom. Louis XIV. now followed his example. The 
body of the Nobility marched under the command of the 
Marquis, ſince Marſhal, de Rochefort, to the frontiers 
of Flanders, and afterwards to thoſe of Germany, But 
ſhis Wache was neither conſiderable nor uſeful ; nor could 
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it be made ſo. Thoſe gentlemen who were poſſeſſed with 


a military ardour, and capable of ſerving, were Officers 


already in the troops; and thoſe who, through age or diſ- 
content, had been uſed to live at home, remained there. 
The remainder, who were employed in the cultivation of 
their own lands, went with repugnance, making only 


about four thouſand in all. 


Nothing leſs reſembled a military body than this corps, 
Mounted and armed differently, without experience or 
diſcipline, they neither could, nor would ſubmit to re- 
gular ſervice, cauſed nothing but confuſion, and raiſed - 
tuch diſguſt as prevented their ever being called out 
again. This was the laſt trace in our regular troops 
that was ſeen of the ancient Chivalry, which formerly 
compoſed our armies ; and which, notwithſtanding the 
natural courage of the nation, never made good ſol- 


_ diers. | | 


Turenne dead, Crequi defeated and made priſoner, 
Treves taken, and Montecuculi laying Alſace under con- 
tribution, the King thought that the Prince of Conde 
was the only perſon capable of reviving the confidence 
of the troops, which the death of Turenne had abated, 
Condẽ left Marſhal Luxembourg to ſuſtain the fortune 
of France in Flanders, and flew to oppoſe the progreſs 
wk of Montecuculi. The coolneſs he manifeſted 
— wy on this occaſion was equalled only by the im- 

petuoſity he had diſplayed at Senef. His ge- 
nius, which could conform itſelf to every thing, diſplay- 
ed the ſame art that Turenne had done. Two encamp- 
ments alone checked the progreſs of the German army, 


and compelled Montecuculi to raiſe the ſieges of Haguc- 


nau and of Saverne. | | 
After this campaign, Teſs brilliant than that of Senef, 
but more approved, the Prince of Conde quitted the 
theatre of war. He ſolicited to have his ſon appointed 
Commander in his room, and offered to aſſiſt him with 
his inſtructions: but the King did not chooſe either 
young men or Princes for his Generals; and it had been 
with reluctance that he had ſuffered the Prince of Conde 
to be employed. The jealouſy of Louvois againſt 
Me Turenne 


157 
Turenne had contributed as much as the name of Conde, 
to place him at the head of the arm 

The Prince retired to Chantilly, From: whence he ſel- 
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dom went to Verſailles, whete his glory ſuffered an eclipſe 


among Courtiers, who reſpect nothing but favour. He 
paſſed the reſt af his life tormented with the gout, and 


conſoling himſelf in his agonies and retreat with the con- 


verſation of the men of genius of all kinds which France 
had at that time to boaſt. He was worthy of ſuch ſociety, 


being himſelf converſant with all thoſe arts and ſcien- 


ces in which they were diſtinguiſhed. 

He was ſtill admired, even in his retreat; till at 8 
that quick ſpirit which had rendered him in his youth an 
impetuous hero, and given him ſuch ſtrong paſſions, 
having conſumed the forces of a body created rather ac- 
tive than robuſt, he ſuffered a total decay of his facul- 
ties before his time; for his underſtanding keeping pace 
with the weakneſs of his body, there remained no trace 
of the Great Conde during the laſt two years of his life“ *, 
He died in 1686. 


Montecuculi retired from the ſervice of the 3 


at the ſame time that the Prince of Conde reſigned the 


command of the armies of France. 


A common, but a filly ſtory has prevailed, that 


| Montecuculi laid down his truncheon, on the death of 


Turenne, becauſe, he ſaid, he had now no ri- 


«© val worthy of him.” This maald have been an ab- 


| ſurd ſpeech, even if a Conde had been ſtill exiſting. Bur, 


ſo far from uttering ſuch an abſurdity as they meant to com- 
pliment him with, he fought againſt the French, and made 


them repaſs the Rhine, that very year. Beſides, what 


General would have ſaid to his maſter, I don't chuſe 


eto ſerve you any longer, becauſe your enemies are too 


« deſpicable, and my merit is too ſuperior ?” 


A parallel might be drawn between him and the Duke of Marl- 


borough, in chis, as well as in other particulars. 7. rar;ſlatere 


CHAP 
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G H AP: XIII. 


From the Death of Tureime, to the Peace of Nights 
in 16 78. 


FT ER the death of Turenne, and the retirement 
of the Prince of Conde, the King did not carry on 

the war with leſs advantage againſt the Empire, Spain. 
and Holland. He had many Officers formed by theſe 
two great men; and he had Louvois, who was more uſe- 
ful to him than a General, becauſe his addreſs in making 
all neceſſary proviſions, enabled his Generals to under- 
take whatever enterprize they thought proper. The troops 
allo, long victorious, were re-animated with the ſame ſpi- 
rit, on the preſence of a King who was always ſucceſsful, 
He took in perſon, in the courſe of the war, Conde * 
: Bouchain , Valenciennes I, and Cam- 
NAI 26, 26. bray l. He was cenſured, at the ſiege 
. of Bouchain, for having declined en- 

U April 5, 1677. gaging the Prince of Orange, Who 

preſented himſelf before him at the 

head of lifty thouſand men, in order to throw ſuccours 
into the place. On the other hand, the Prince of 
Orange was cenſured for having it in his power to have, 
given battle to Louis XIV. and not doing it. Such is 
the lot both of Kings and Generals, that "they are ſub- 
ject to be equally blamed for what they do, or what they 
do not do. But neither he nor the Prince of Orange 
deſerved cenſure. The Prince did not give battle, though 
inclined to it, becauſe Monterey, who was Governor 
of the Netherlands, and was in his atmy, refuſed to 

hazard his government on the event of a ſingle action; 
and the glory of the campaign was ſuſiciently ſecured to 
the King, in carrying his point, and taking the town 

before the face of his enemy. 
As to Valenciennes, it was carried by alnult, by one 
cf thoſe ſingular events which characterize the impe- 
tuous courage of the nation, 


1 
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The King conducted the ſiege, in concert wich his 
brother al five Marſhals of France, d' Humieres, 
Schomberg, La Feuillade, Luxembourg, and de Lorges. 
The Marſhals commanded each their day, one after 
another. Vauban directed all the operations. 

They had not yet taken any of the outworks of the 
place. They were firſt to attack two half-moons. Be- 
hind theſe was a great crown-work, palliſadoed, and 
lined with fraiſes &, ſurrounded with a foſſẽ +, crowned 
with divers traverſes: or retrenchments. Within this 
was another work encompaſſed by another foffſe. After 
becoming maſter of all theſe entrenchments, it was ne- 
ceſſary to paſs a branch of the Scheld. This difficulty ſur- 
mounted, another work ſtood in the way, called a pate r, 
behind which ran the main courſe of the Scheld, deep 
and rapid, which ſerved as a foſſẽ to the walls, further 
defended by ſtrong ramparts. All theſe works were 
covered with cannon ; and a garriſon of three thouſand 
men was likely to hold out a long time. 

The King held a council of war for attacking the 
outworks. It was the uſual way to make theſe attacks 
by night, in order to ſteal upon the enemy without being 
perceived, and thereby ſave the lives of the men. Vau- 
ban gave his opinion for making the attack by day. All 
the Marſhals of France exclaimed againſt rhe propoſt- 
tion, and Louvois condemned it alſo. 

Vauban continued firm in his opinion, with the confi- 
dence of a perſon ſelf-convinced of his argument. 
* You would, ſaid he, be ſparing of the lives of your 
* men; you will fave them much more by a day-light 
attack; which will be free from contuſion or tumult, 
and without the danger of one party falling foul of 
another, as is often the caſe in nocturnal enterpriſes, 
You would ſurpriſe the enemy, who are always more 
particularly on their guard by night; but we ſhall 

more effectually ſurprite them, when, after the fatigues 
of the night-watch, they are obliged to ſuſtain the 
«© aſſault of our freſh troops, To this mf be 855 ed, 
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* that if there ſhould be found any faint hearts among 


« our forces, the darkneſs would favour their timidity ; ; 
Ec 


<« inſpire valour, and elevate men above themſelves.” 


The King yielded to the arguments of Vauban, in 
oppoſition. to L ouvois and the five Marſhals of France. 
At nine o'clock in the morning, the two companies 
8 of mouſquetaires, with a hundred grenadiers, 
N 7a battalion of the guards, and another of the 
| regiment ef Picardy, ſcaled the great crown- 


work on all ſides. The order was only to-make good 
a lodgment there; and this was as much as could be ex- 


pected. But ſome of the black mouſquetaires having 
penetrated by a private paſſage they diſcovered, up to the 
inner intrenchment of this fortification, ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of it. At the ſame time the gre 

mouſquetaires forced their way through anotherpaſs. 'The 


battalions of guards followed them; they flew and pur- 


ſued the beſieged : the mouſquetaires had let down the 
draw-bridge that joined this work to the reſt ; they fol- 


lowed the enemy from intrenchment to intrenchment; | 
both on the arm and the main body of the Scheld ; . 
the guards preſſed forward in compact bodies; and 


the mouſquetaires had made their way into the town, be- 
fore the King knew that they had been able to carry he 
firſt work attacked. 

This, however, was. not the moſt extraordinary Cir- 
cumſtance in this action. It was naturally to be ſup- 
poſed that a number of young mouſquetaires, intoxicated 


with ſucceſs, might have fallen tumultuouſly on the 


troops and the citizens that would have aſſembled to o 
poſe them in the ſtreets; and that either they would be 
all killed in the ſcuffle, or get the better and fall a pil- 


laging the town. Inſtead of this, theſe young ſol- 


diers, under the command of a Cornet, named Moiſſac, 
at onee drew up in rank and file behind ſome waggons; 
and while the troops that followed formed themſelves 
without the leaſt confuſion, other mouſquetaires got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the houſes on each ſide, to protect by their 


fire their friends in the ſtreet. Hoſtages were quickly 


W 


but in the open day the eye of the Commander is apt to 
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exchanged on each part, the Council of the city Was 
ſummoned, which diſpatched a deputation to the King 
and all theſe matters were tranſacted without eee 1 
confuſion, or the leaſt exceſs of any kind. The Kin 
made the garriſon priſoners of war, and entered Valen- 
ciennes, aſtoniſhed at becoming maſter of it ſo eaſily. 

He had, beſides, the glory of taking Ghent in eight 
days time *, and Ypres. in ſeven . 
Theſe were all his own exploits; but 
he had {till greater ſueceſs by his Ge- 
nerals. 

In 3 tis true, the Marſhal Duke 1 Lorem. 
burg, at the commencement of the war, 
ſuffered Philipſburg to be taken before his 
face, attempting. in vain to ſuccour it at the head of 
fifty thouſand men. The General who took Philipſburg. 
was Charles V. the new Duke of Lorrain, heir to his. 
uncle Charles IV: and, like him, deſpoiled of his domi- 
nion. n 

He poſſeſſed all the qualities. of, his anforcapate uncle, 
without any of his «faults. He commanded the 
forces of the Empire a conſiderable time with great, 
credit. But though he, had taken Philipſburg, and was 
at the head of ſixty thouſand regular troops, "he could 
never get footing in his ow¼/n dominions. In vain did he 
bear this motto on his ſtandard, Aut nunc, aut nunguam, 
Nov, or never.“ Marſhal Crequi, ranſomed from his 
impriſonment, r become more prudent from his de- 
feat at Conſarbruck, ever kept the entrance into Lor- 
rain barred againſt him. He defeated him in the mall 
action of Kokersberg, in Alſace; and har- PP; 
raſſed and fatigued him without intermiſſion, Oh. 7, 
He took Friburg while he was looking on, 
and beat a detachment from his army, at Rhinfield; 
He paſſed the river Kins in his preſence, purſued him 
towards Oſſenburg, attacked him in his retreat, and 
having immediately after carried the fort of Keil 
ſword in hand, he proceeded to Straſburg, where he 
deſtroyed the bridge, over which that city, which re- 
mained ſtill free, had ſo often ae A pallogy to the 
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Imperial armies : ſo that the Marſhal de Crequi thus: 
repaired one raſh action by a ſeries of ſucceſſes intirely 
owing to a more prudent conduct; and might, perhaps, 


have acquired a reputation equal to that of Turenne, 


had he lived a little longer. 

The Prince of Orange was not more ſucceſsful in 
Flanders, than the Duke of Lorrain in Germany; he 
was not only obliged to raiſe the ſieges of Maeſtricht and 
Charleroi, but after having ſuffered Conde, Bouchain, 


and Valenciennes, to fall into the hands of Louis XIV. 


he loſt the battle of Montcaſſet to Monſieur, in at- 
tempting to relieve St. Omer. The Marſhals Luxem- 
Do and d' Humieres commanded the army under 

im. „5 
It was ſaid that an overſight of the Prince of Orange, 
and an expert movement made by Luxembourg, decided 
the fortune of the day. Monſieur charged with a 


. bravery and preſence of mind not at all expected from 


ſo effeminate a Prince, There never was a ſtronger in- 
ſtance to prove that valour is not always inconſiſtent 
with ſuch a character. This Prince, who uſed fre- 
quently to dreſs himſelf in female attire, and had all the 
manners of a woman about him, behaved on this occa- 
ſion as became a General and a ſoldier. The King his 


brother, *tis ſaid, was jealous of his glory. He ſpoke 


but little to him on the ſubject of the victory, nor did 


he even go to view the field of battle, though he was near 
the ſpot. Some friends of the Duke of Orleans, who 
March 11. were more quick- ſighted than the reſt, pre- 
1675. dicted to him at the time, that he would never 
| have the command of an army again; and 
they were not miſtaken, 
So many towns taken, with fo many battles won, in 


Flanders and Germany, were not the only ſucceſſes of 


Louis XIV. in this war. Count Schomberg and Mar- 


ſhal Noailles defeated the Spaniards in the Lampour- 
dan, at the foot of the Pvrences; and attacked them 


even in Sicily. a ES „„ 
Sicily, ever ſince the time of the Tyrants of Syra- 
cuſe, during which æra it had been ef ſome conſidera- 
Ss | | tion 
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tion among the States of Europe, was always under the 
dominion of ſtrangers; being ſubject ſucceſſively to 
the Romans, the Vandals, the Arabians, the Normans, 
under the vaſſalage of the Popes, the French, the Ger- 
mans, and the Spaniards ; ſtill hating its maſters, and 
revolting from them, without making any effectual 
efforts worthy of liberty, and continually exciting ſedi- 
tions for no other purpoſe than merely to change their 
tetters, | | 
The Magiſtrates of Meſſina had juſt then commenced a 
civil war againſt their governors, and invited the French 
to their aſſiſtance. A Spaniſh fleet had blocked up their 
port, and reduced them to the extremities of famine, _ 
The Chevalier Valbelle was immediately ſent to their 
relief, quite through the Spaniſh fleet; and carried a 
ſupply of proviſions, arms, and men into the town, 
Afterwards the Duke of Vivonne arrived with ſeven 
men of war of ſixty guns each, two more of eighty, 
and ſeveral fire-ſhips. He defeated the enemy's fleet, 
and entered Meſſina in triumph. 
Spain was now obliged to ſolicit an alliance with the 
Dutch, its ancient enemy, to aſſiſt in the de- 
fence of Sicily, as they were generally conſi- 165, 
dered to be maſters of the ſea. Ruyter failed 
to its ſuccour from the fartheit part of the Zuyderzee, 
paſſed the Streight, and joined to twenty Spaniſh ſhips 
twenty-three large men of war. 
And now the French, who, though joined with the 
Engliſh, were not able to beat the fleet of my 
Holland alone, gained ſingly a victory over 3 
the Dutch and Spaniſh fleets combined toge- 
ther. The Duke of Vivonne, being obliged to remain 
at Meſſina in order to keep the people quiet, already 
diſcontented with their defenders, left the conduct of 
this action to Du-Quene, Vice-Admital of the fleet; a 
man equally fingular with Ruyter; who had, like him, 
arrived to his rank in the navy by his perſonal merit 
alone, but never before had the ſole command in a ſea- 
engagement, having hitherto only diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
s the Captain of a privateer, and never as an Admiral. 
| 4 | | But 
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But thoſe who are born with a genius for any art or 
ſcience, _ particularly f for command, arrive quickly, and 
with eaſe, from the commencement to the perfection of 
their purſuits “. _ Quene ſhewed himſelf an able ſea- 
officer againft Ruyrer, in being able to obtain even the 
inconſiderable Nabe over him he did, in the firſt 
gg action. But he engaged the two adverſe fleets 

1870 a ſecond time, off Aouſta , in which battle 
Ruyter received a mortal wound, which put a 
period to his glorious career. 

He was one of thoſe men whoſe memory remains till 
in veneration among the Hollanders. He commenced 


his ſea-faring life as a cabin-boy, or captain's ſervant , 


which circ umſtance only renders him the more reſpectable. 


His name is not held inferior to the Princes of Naſſau. 
The Council of Spain gave him the title and the patent 
of a Duke; an odd and an abſurd dignity to be conferred 
on a Republican. But this grant did not arrive *till 
after his death; and his children, worthy of ſuch a 
father, ſpurned at a diſtinction ſo ſolicited in monarchies, 
but to which the character of a good citizen is in- 
finitely ſuperior. 

Louis XIV. had greatneſs of ſoul enen to be af- 
fected at his death; and when he was congratulated on 
having got rid of a formidable enemy, he replied, © I 
* cannot help feeling for the lols of a ou 
001” 

Ju-Qxéne, the De Ruyter of France, attacked the 
combined fleets a third time, after the death of the 
Dutch Adtniral, and gave them a total overthrow, burn- 
ing and making prizes of many of their ſhips. The 
Marſhal Duke of Vivonne had the principal command 


in this action; but Du-Quene had, nevertheleſs, the 


honour of the victory. e 


Lucullus, Conde, &c. were inflances of the latter eharacter. Tranſ.. 


+ CE. A volta, or * a Duchy in Piedmont, belonging to 
Serdinia. Lid. 


t Sir Choudgſly Shovel, one of our di! kinguiſhed Admirals, was the 


fatic. 1 Fab, 


Europe 
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Europe was aſtoniſhed to ſee France become in fo 
ſhort a time as formidable at fea as at land; bur theſe 
armaments and victories ſerved only to ſpread an alarm 
throughout all the European States. The King of 
England, who had commenced the war for the Fan 
of France, was now ready to take part with the Prince 
of Orange, who had lately married his niece, Be- 
ſides, the. glory acquired in Sicily was purchaſed at too 
expenſive a rate. In ſhort, the French eva- FT 
cuated Meſſina, at a time chat- it wal thought 1 
they were becoming maſters of the whole EN 
Iſland. Louis XIV. was much blamed for having, 
during this war, undertaken enterprizes which he did 
not ſupport; and for abandoning VMieflina, as well as 
Holland, after ſuch fruitleſs conqueſts of + Sik. both. 

However, *tis to be {till formidable, to have ſuſtained no 
other misfortune than merely not being able to keep 
all that one has gained, He harraſſed his enemies from 
one end of Europe to the other. The war in Sicily had 
coſt him leſs than 1t did Spain, weakened and defeated 
every-where, He allo raiſed up new enemies to the 
Houſe of Auſtria z fomen ed the troubles of Hungary; 
and his Ambaſſadors at the Ottoman Court preſſed it to 
carry the war into Germany, though he ought, for the 
ſake of decency, to have ſent troops to oppoſe thole very 
Turks, whom his intrigues had brought into the Empire, 

He was ſingly an over-match for all his adverſaries; 
for at that time Sweden, his only ally, waged but an 
unſucceſstul war againſt the Elector of Brandenburg, 
This Prince, father to the firſt King of Pruſſia, had 
begun to give his COUnmery., an Importance among the 
States, that has been greatly augmented ſince. He had 
iately taken Pomerania from the Swedes, 

It is remarkable, that during the whole cd; 
of this war, there were continual conferences in agita- 
tion for peace; firſt at Cologne, through the i inctfectual 
mediation of Sweden; and atrer watds at N imeguen, by the. 
uſeleſs interference of England; whoſg interpoſition was 
then become a piece of ceremony as futile as the ar- 
bitration of the Pope was at Aix-la- Chapelle. Louis 
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XIV. was, in effect, the ſole arbitrator. He delivered 
in his propoſitions on the gth of April, 1678, in the 
midſt of his victories, and gave his enemies only to the 


tenth of May to accept them. He afterwards in- 


dulged the States-General with a further interval of ſix 


weeks, upon their moſt ſubmiſſive application. 


His ambition was no longer turned towards Holland, 
That Republic had been either ſo lucky, or politic, as to 
appear only as an auxiliary in a war undertaken for its 
deſtruction. The Empire and Spain, at firft merely auxi- 
liaries, were now become the principal parties. 

The King, in the conditions he impoſed, favoured 
the commerce of the Dutch. He ſurrendered Maeſtricht 
to them, and reſtored ſome towns to Spain, to ſerve as 


| barriers to the United Provinces ; viz. Charleroy, Cour- 


tray, Oudenarde, Ath, Ghent, and Limburg; but he 
reſerved to himſelf Bouchain, Conde, Ypres, Valen- 
ciennes, Cambray, Maubevge, Aire, St. Omer, Caſſel, 
Charlemont, Popering, Bailleul, &c. which compre- 
hended a conſiderable part of Flanders, To theſe 
he added Franche-Comte, which he had twice con- 
quered ; and theſe two Provinces were an acquiſition 
worthy of the war. | 5 

He ſtipulated only for Friburg, or Philipſburg, in 
the Empire, and left the choice to the Emperor himſelf. 
He reinſtated the two brothers Furſtemberg in the 
Biſhoprick of Straſburgh, and in theireſtates, of which the 
Emperor had deſpoiled them, and who held one of them 
at that time in priſon, 0 i 

He was the inflexible protector of Sweden his ally, 
and now unfortunately at variance with Denmark and 
Brandenburg. He obliged Denmark to reſtore every 
thing ſhe had taken from Sweden, to lower the impoſt 
of paſſage to the Baltic Sea“, and to re-eſtabliſh the Duke 
of Holſtein in his eſtates; compelled the Elector of Bran- 
denburg to deliver up Pomerania, which he had con- 
quered; and confirmed the treaty of Weſtphalia in eve- 


9 Through the Sound, a ſtrait between Sweden and Denmark, be- 
longing to the latter, which takes toll of all ſhips paſing from the 
1 LS „ 5 a 


ry 


Ovcan-to the Baltic, 7. ranſlator. | 
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ry article, His will was a law throughout Europe. In 
vain did the Elector of Brandenburg write him a moſt 
ſubmiſſive letter, in which he ſtiles him My Lord, ac- 
- cording to uſage*, conjuring him to leave him in poſ- 
ſeſſionof what he had acquired, and aſſuring him of his at- 
tachment and his ſervices. His ſubmiſſion proved as in- 
effectual as his reſiſtance, and the vanquiſher of the 
Swedes was compelled to reſtore them all his conqueſts. 

At this time the Ambaſſadors of France claimed pre- 
cedence before the Electors. The Elector of Branden- 
burg propoſed various ſorts of modes to qualify this 
punctilio, before he would treat at Cleves with the 
Count, ſince Marſhal, D'Eſtrades, Ambaſſador. to the 
 States-General. But the King would not ſuffer a per- 
ſon who repreſented him to give place to an Elector; 
ſo that the Count D*Eſftrades could not negotiate. 

Charles V. had eſtabliſhed an equality between the 
Grandees of Spain and the Electors; the Peers of 
France claimed therefore the ſame rank. At preſent 
we ſee how this point is adjuſted, as the Ambaſſadors of 
the Electors are put on the ſame footing with thoſe of 
Kings, in the Diets of the Empire. 

With regard to Lorrain, he offered to re- eſtabliſn the 
new Duke Charles V.; but reſerved his dominion over 
Nanci, and all the high. ways. 

Theſe conditions were impoſed with all the haughti- 
neſs of a Conqueror; but yet were not ſo very unreaſon- 
able as to exaſperate his enemies ſo far as to unite them 
together in one deſperate effort againſt him. He dicta- 
ted to Europe as a victor, but treated with them at the | 
ſame time as a politician. 

He cantrived, at the conferences of Nimeguen, to ſow 
Jealouſy among the Allies. The Hollanders were impa- 
tient to ſign, againſt the opinion of the Prince of Orange, 
who was at alf events for continuing the war: their 
argument was, that Spain was too weak to ſecond 
them, ſhould they continue it. 


I cannot ſee how the expreſſion of My Lord could be deemed any 
part of the condeſcenſion, when Voltaue acknowledges it to be felon 
HPuſage. A perſon who concludes a letter with I am your moſt obe- 

dient ſervant,” does not demean himſelf as a vaſſal. 7 ranulater. 
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The Spaniards finding that the Dutch had accepted of 
peace, complied allo, pleading that the Empire had not 
ſufficiently exerted itſelf in the common cauſe. 

In ſhort, the Germans, abandoned by Holland and 
Spain, acceded at laſt to the terms, leaving the King in 

oſſeſſion of Friburg, and _ confirming the treaty of 
„ e | | 

Nothing was denied in the conditions preſcribed. by 
Leun XIV. His enemies indeed, at firſt, made ſome 
extravagant requiſitions, in order to diſguiſe their weak- 
neſs; but Europe received its laws and peace from him, 
The Duke of Lorrain was the only party who refuſed to 
'accede to a treaty which appeared to be ſo injurious to 
him. He choſe rather to remain a wandering Prince in 
the Empire, than a mock Sovereign in his own domi- 
nions, without power or conſequence, and waited till 
time and his q.] n valour ſould effect ſome favour- 
able revolution. 

While the conferences of Nimeguen were 
de! gl carrying on, and four days after the plenipoten- 
tilarjes of France and Holland had figned the 
peace, the Prince of Orange made Louis XIV. ſenſible 
v hat a dangerous enemy he had in him. Marſhal Luxem- 
boutrg, who had blockaded Mons, having received an ae- 
count of the peace, became inattentive to any furtber ope- 
- rations of che ſioge, and was at dinner in the village of 
St. Denys, with the Intendant of the army, when the 
Prince of Orange with all his troops falls upon the 
- MarthaPs quarters, which he forced, after a long, obſti- 
nate, and bloody action. 

From this exploit he expected, and with 
reaſon, to have obtained a ſignal victory; for 
he not only Attac ked. which is always an advantage, but 
he attacked troops who were not prepared, relying 
on the faith of treaties. Marſhal Luxembourg with diffi- 
culty ſuſtained this unexpected charge; but whatever 
advantage there was in the event of this action, appear- 
ed to be on the fide of the Prince of Orange, as his infan- 
try remained maſters of the field of battle. 

If heroes in the leaſt regarded the lives of common 
wen, the Prince of Orange would not have hazarded 


Avgutt 14, 
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this battle. He had certain intelligence that the treaty 
of peace was ſigned; he knew alſo that this peace was 
advantageous to his country; and yet he hazarded his 
own life, and ſacrificed thouſands of men, as the fir ſt- 
fruits of a general peace, which he could not have pre- 
vented, even had he cut the French army to pieces. 
This action, equally inhuman as vain-glorious, which, 

however, was at that time more admired than cenſured, | 
produced not any new article in the treaty, and coſt, with- 
out any manner of advantage, the lives of two tanken 
French, and as many Dutch ſoldiers . 

On rellecting upon this peace, it may be b how 
purpoſes may be thwarted by events. Holland, againſt 
whom alone the war had been undertaken, and who was 
likely to be inevitably deftroyed, loſt nothing by it; bur, 
on the contrary, gained a barrier: while all her Allies, 
who had ſaved her from deſtruction, ſuſtained all the loſs. 

Fhe King was now arrived at the very pinnacle of his 
greatneſs; yictorious ever ſince he had begun his reign, 
having never laid ſiege to a town without carrying it; 
ſupertor in every circumſtance to all his enemies united; 
the dread of Europe for ſix ſucceſſive years, and finally, 
ics arbiter and peace-maker z adding to his dominions 
Franche-Comté, Dunkirk, and half of landers;; and, 
what he ought to have con tet as the greateſt of all 
advantages, ſovereign over a people now rendered hap- 
Py, and become the model to all other nations. 

The Hortel-de-Ville, cr Town-houſe of Paris, ſome 
time after, in the year 1680, conferred upon him by a 
public a& the epithet. of Grand or Great; and ordered 
that this title alone jhould for the future be placed upon 
all the public monuments. Some medals had been 
before ſtruck in honour of him, containing this addi- 
tion, from the year 1673; and Europe, however 


jealous of him, did not exclaim againit this di- 
ſtinction. n | 


* This was a mY inept and difingenuous act, vs it could 
nor e juſtiſed but by adding the meannels of a falſehood to it, in 
plea ing an ignorante of a fact he was appriſed of, "There was more 
ſpit." dan ſpirit! in it. Ti fanilator. 5 | | 
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However, the appellation of Louis XIV. has prevail. 


ed in the world over that of the Great. Cuſtom rules 


every thing. Henry, who was with ſo'much juſtice ſur. 
named the Great, after his death, is now commonly call. 


ed only Henry IV.; but the name alone expreſſes enough. 
Monſieur le Prince is always called the Great Conde, not 
only on account of his heroic actions, but for the ſake 
of diſtinguiſhing him by ſuch addition from.the other 
Princes of that houſe. If he had been ſtiled Conde the 
Great, that title had not iurvived ſo long *. 

They fay the Great Corneille, to diſtinguiſh him from 
his brother; but we never ſay the Great Virgil, nor the 


Great Homer, nor the Great Taſſo. Alexander the Great 
is no longer mentioned but under the ſimple appella- 
tion of Alexander. Charles V. whoſe fortunes were 


more illuſtrious than thoſe of Louis XIV. never obtain- 


ed the ſurname of Great. It has not remained to Charle- 
magne but as a proper name . Titles are never re- 
garded by poſterity. The ſimple name of a man who 
has performed noble actions, impreſſes on us more re- 


ſpect than all the epithets that can be invented. 


Here appears to be what the School -men call a diſtinction without 


bo 


a difference, between the Great Conde, and Conde the Great. But 


the argument is ſtill more curious; the logic of which is, that a Cog» 
nomen, which only notes a man from the reſt of his family, is immor- 
tal; but that which denotes his pre-eminence to all of his name, which 
is infinitely the greater number, ſoon periſhes. Translator. 

+ This is a ſtrange medley of compariſons, without any propriety 
of diſtinction; and one of the remarks is, we apprehend, not founded 
vpon reality: That, for example, which relates to Alexander ; who is 
univerſally known by the name of Alexander the Great. The ſame 
epithet is conſtantly beſtowed upon Pompey, the rival of Julius Cæſar. 


But whatever M. Voltaire may think of the importance of his own na- 
tion in genera], and of thoſe characters in particular which his na- 


tion has honoured with the appellation of Great, the conſent of the 


French nation alone is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh this epithet. Alexan- 
der deſerved the name of Great, in the opinion of all the enlightened 


nations then in being. Pompey was ſurnamed Great, by the undoqbt- 
cd Metropolis of the World. Both the one and the other had 3 
ed ſuch exploits as intitled them to that glorious addition. They had 
ſubdued the moſt formidable powers of Aſia, and filled all the world 


with attoniſhment at the brilliancy of their victories. Henry IV. of 
France had never extended his ſucceſs beyond his own dominions, 
| Pie grandion, Louis XIV. had over-run Franche-Comté and Flanders, 


when 


- Fg 
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S M 


The taking of Straſburg; Bombardment of Algiers ;, Sub- 
miſſion of the Genoeſe ; Embaſſy from Siam; the Pope 
inſulted in Rome; and the Electorate of Cologne diſputed. 


HE ambition of Louis XIV. was not in the leaſt re- 
ſtrained by this general peace. The Empire, Spain, 
and Bolland, diſbanded their extraordinary troops, bur 
he ſtill kept all his on foot. He made conqueſts in the 
midſt of peace; and was fo aſſured at that time of his 

power, that he eſtabliſhed in Metz and in Bri- ,,._ 
ſac *, Courts of Juriſdiction to re-unite ro his p 


when they were both deſenceleſs; but he was not able to complete the 
conqueſt of Holland, even though he was at the gates of Amſterdam, 
and the Dutch had not an army to oppole his career. In the ſe- 
quel, though his Generals obtained ſome victories over the Prince of 

Orange, they never ſtruck fuch a deciſive ſtroke, but that he was al- 
ways able to keep them at bay, and to give them battle in fix weeks 
again after every defeat; nor could they, with all their efforts, ever 
make another conqueſt on the territories of the States-General. 

In the war that {ucceeded the death of King William, Louis had 
the mortification to ſee his ſurname of Great melted down, as it were, 
in a ſeries of defeats and diſaſters, until he was at length obliged to 
ſue for peace to thoſe very States which he had treated with inſolence 
in his proſperity, How was it poſſible for a Prince to retain the epi- 
thet of Great, in the midf of ſubjects who found themſelves reduced 
to miſery by his ambition? who ſaw that ambition blaſted, and hat 
1dolized Monarch finking under diſtemper, and overwhelmed with dif- 
grace ? Beſides, the perſonal character of Louis was evidently deficient 
in that enterprizing courage and intrepidity, which are reckoned by 
all the world eſſential ingredients in the conſtitution of a hero, 
Tranilator. „ 

* In the compilation intitled Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon, may 
be found theſe words, in the third Volume, page 23. The re- union 
of the Chambers of Metz and of Beſangon;“ from whence we con- 
cluded that there had been a Council ot Beſangon united to that of 
Metz. Upon this we conſulted all the authors, but found that there 
never was a Council at Beſangon, iaſtituted for aſcertaining what 
neighbouring lands might have belonged to France. There was in 
1680, only the Council of Briſac, and that of Metz, commiſſioned to 
re-unite to France the eſtates that they ſhould judge might have been 
diſmembered from Alſace, and the Three Biſhopricks. It was the Par- 
nn of Bzſangon that annexed, for a time, Mont-beliard ro France, 
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Crown all the lands that formerly might have been ap- 
pendages of Alſace, or the Three Biſhopricks, but which 
had been in the poſſeſſion of other maſters time im- 
memorial. 

Several Princes of the Empire, the Elector Palatine, 
the King of Spain himſelf, who had ſome bailiwicks in 
thoſe countries, and the King of Sweden, as Duke of 
Deux-Ponts, were cited before theſe Councils, to do 
homage to the King of France, or ſuffer the confiſcation 
of their poſſeſſions. Since Charlemagne, no Prince had 
been ever known to aſſume the power of maſter and judge 
of crowned heads, and to conquer countries by reſcripts “. 

The Elector Palatine and the Ele&or of Treves were 
deprived of the ſeigniories of F alkemburg, Ge1mer- 
meim, Veldentz, &c. They preferred their complaints 
in vain to the Diet of the Empire, then aſſembled at Ra- 
tiſbon, which contented itſelf with altera a formal 
proteſt in their favour. 

But it was not enough for the King to obtain the pre- 
fecture of ten free cities of Alſace, under the ſame title 
that the Emperors had held it. Already no perſon pre- 
ſumed to talk of liberty in any of thoſe free cities. Straſ- 
burg, indeed, yet remained a great and opulent city, and 
miſtreſs of tlie Rhine, by the means of a bridge it had 
over that river, and formed in itſelf a powerful repub- 
lic, famous for its arſenal, Kan ee nine hundred 

ieces of artillery. 

Louvois had meditated a long time to put his maſtes 
in poſſeſſion of this place. Money, ſtratagem, and fear, 
which had opened the gates of ſo many towns. to him, 
prepared the way for his entrance into Straſpurg. The 
dene were bribed; and the people were in a con- 
ſtaͤrnation at ſeeing, unexpectedly, their ramparts ſur- 
rqunded by twenty thoufand French. The forts which 
defended them on the de of the Rhine, were no ſooner 


* M. Voltaire ſhould have . the Pope. But perhaps he 
would not rank his Holineſs in the tubordinate clats of temporal Prins 
ces, corfidering him as Sovereign of the Hierarchy, Translator. 


1 Command, or Od llice of Gorerament, Thig. 


attacked 
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attacked than taken. Louvois was at their 

gates, and the Burgomaſters capitulated. Sept as 
T he tears and deſpair of the citizens, fond of 3 
liberty, prevented not the treaty of ſurrender from be- 
ing offered by their Magiſtrates, and the town from be- 
ing taken poſſeſſion of by Louvois, in the ſame day. 
V auban, by the fortifications with which he has ſince 
ſurrounded it, has rendered this city the ſtrongeſt barri- 
er of France. 

The King preſerved. no better meaſures with Spain. 
He demanded the town of Aloft, with all its bailiwick, in 
the Netherlands, which his M iniſters, he pretended, had 
forgotten to inſert in the articles of the peagg; and up- 
on Spain's heſitation, he blockaded Luxemburg. 

At the ſame time he purchaſed the ſtrong town of 
Caſal from a petty Prince, the Duke of Mantua, 1682. 
who would have ſold all his eſtate to ſupply his 
pleaſures. t 

On finding this Power extending itſelf on all ſides, ca 
acquiring, during a time of peace, more than ten pre- 
ceding Kings of France had gained by all their wars, 
the alarm of Europe commenced anew. The Empire, 
Holland, and even Sweden, being much difpleaſed with 
the King, entered into an aſſociation againſt him. Eng- 
land threatened; Spain determined on war; and the 
Prince of Orange exerted himſelf to bring about an open 
declaration of it. But none af theſe Powers dared imme- 
diately to commence hoſtilities *. 

It has been pretended, that it was on this occaſion the Prince of 
Orange, afterwards King of England, had publicly faid of Louis XIV. 

I could not gain his friendſhip, but I will deſerve his efleem,” This 
- Expreſſion has been repeated by ſeveral of the anecdote-writers, and the 
Abbe Choiki fixes it in the year 1672. It would merit ſome attention, 
as ſeeming to give a diſtant hint of the leagues that King William af- 
terwards formed againſt Louis XIV.; but it is not true, that it was on 
the peace of Nimeguen that the Prince of Orange ſaid ſo; and it is 
till leſs likely that Louis XIV. wrote to the Prince, „ You aſk my 
*f friendſhip, I ſhall grant it to you when you deſerve it.“ This was a 
reply adapted only to a vaſfal, Such inſulting expreſſions could never be 
made nic of towards a Prince with whom he was concluding. a treaty. 

This letter is no where to be met with except in the compilation of 


Maintenon's Memoirs; and this collection has been much decried on 
ac:ount of the numberleſs falſities contained in it. Voltaire. 
| . The 
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The King, already dreaded every, where, thought of 
nothing bur. of rendering. himſelf ſtill more formidable, 
He advanced the power of his Navy beyond the hopes of 
the French themſelves, and the conceptions of _the reſt 
of Europe. He kept ſixty thouſand ſailors on his eſta- 
| bliſhmentz; and theſe unruly crews were re- 
122 {trained by the ſame ſtrict diſcipline which govern- 
1682. ed his land- forces. England and Holland, tho“ 
great maritime powers, had neither ſo many ſea- 
men, nor ſuch good naval laws. Several corps of Ca- 
dets were ſtationed on the frontiers, and marine guards 
embodied in all the ſea- ports, compoſed of young men 
trained up and inſtructed in every art neceſſary to their 
profeſſion, by maſters paid out of the public treaſury. 

The harbour of Toulon on the Mediterranean, con- 
- ſtructed at an immenſe expence, was capable of contain- 
ing a hundred men of war, with an arſenal, and magnifi- 
cent ſtore-houſes. The port of Breſt was formed after 
the fame mecdel. Dunkirk and Havre-de-Grace 
were filled with ſhipping; and Nature was forced at 
Kochefort. | | 

In ſhort, the King had above a hundred ſhips of the 
line, many of which were mounted with a hundred guns, 
and ſome with more. He did not ſuffer them to remain 
idle in theſe ports. The ſquadron under the command 
of Du-Quène, ſcoured the ſeas infeſted by the Corſairs 
of Algiers and Tripoly. He avenged himſelf on Al- 
giers by the means of a new invention, which was diſ- 
covered in conſequence of that active ſpirit which his at- 
tention to the arts had excited in all perſons of genius in 
his age. This barbarous but ingenious contrivance | 
was the uſe of bomb-ketches, by which device mari- 
time towns might be reduced to aſhes, 

A young man, whoſe name was Bernard Renaud, 
(known by the appellation of Litile Renaud) with 
out ever having ſerved on board a fhip, became 
an excellent mariner by the mere force of genius 
and application. Colbert, who uſed to beckon merit 
from the ſhade, had frequently conſulted this man at the 
Admiralty-board, even when the King was: preſent. 
It was owing to the aſſiduity and inſtructions of Bs 

i ! | chat 
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that the French from that time were taught amore regular 
and eaſy manner of conſtructing veſſels. He ventured to 
propoſe in Council the bombardment of Algiers from 
ſhips at fea. No one before had ever conceived the 
idea that a mortar could diſcharge its bomb to any: 
effect, except fixed on terra firma. The propoſition 
was treated as an idle theory, and he ſuſtained all that 
contradiction and raillery which every projector muſt 
expect to meet with; but his firmneſs, and that fort of 
eloquence which men are generally poſſeſſed of who 
are ſtrongly impreſſed with a conviction of their art, 
determined the King to permit an experiment to be 
made of this new invention. Fenn 3 

Renaud had five veſſels conſtrued, leſſer than ordi- 
| nary, but ſtronger built in timber, without upper decks, 
but with a falſe one in the hold, upon which were fra- 
med cavities to receive the mortars. With this equip- 
ment he ſet ſail, under the command of old Du-Quene, 
who was charged with this enterprize, but fromwhich he 
had no hopes of ſucceſs. DuQuene and the Algerines were 
equally aſtoniſhed at the effect of the bombs, when they 
ſaw great part of the town beaten down, and 
reduced to aſhes. But this art, extending to ay Bee N 
other nations, ſerved only to multiply the ca- p 
lamities of mankind, and has been more than once deſtruc- 
tive to France, for whoſe ſervice it was firſt contrived. _ 

The Marine being thus brought to perfection in ſo 
few years, was the effect of Colberr's. aſſiduity; and 
Louvois emulated him in cauſing above a hundred ci- 
tadels to be fortified, and building Huningen, Sar-Lou- 
is, the fortreſſes of Straſburgh, Montroyal, &c. 
While the Kingdom was acquiringſuch outward ſtrength, 
the arts were held in honour within; pleaſures and 
Plenty every-where abounding. Paris was crowded 
with foreigners, who came to admire the Court of 
Louis XIV. whoſe name was known throughout all the 
world. | | 

His glory and good-fortune were encreaſed {till more. 
from the weaknels of the generality of the cotemporary 
Princes, and the diſtreſſes of their ſtates, The Empe- 
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ror IL. eopold was apprehenſive of the Hungarian 
malecontents, but more ſo of the Turks, who, invited by 
them, were preparing to invade Germany. The policy of 
Louis made him perſecute the Proteſtants in France, 
thinking that he ought to put it out of their power to 
hurt him, at the ſame time that it led him to protect, 
clandeſtinely, the recuſants and rebels of Hungary, as 
it might tend to his advantage. His Ambaſſador at the 
Porte had preſſed the armament of the Turks, before 
the peace of Nimeguen; but the Divan, from a ſingular 
caprice, has ever waited until the Emperor was at peace, 
before it emitted a declaration of war againſt him. 
The war in Hungary was not commenced until 1682; 
and the year afterwards the Ottoman army, amounting, | 
as has been reported, to the number of two hundred 
thouſand men, augmented ſtill by a large ſupply of 
Hungarian troops, and obſtructed in its courſe by no 
fortified towns, ſuch as there were in France, nor any 
forces capable of 1nterrupting its career, advanced 
to the gates of Vienna, after having laid all the coun- 
try walte in its paſſage. 

The Emperor Leopold quitted Vienna with orecipis: 
tation, and retired to Lintz, on the approach of the 
Turks; and- when he was informed that they had inveſted 
Vienna, he took no other meaſure than to retire {till 
farther from it to Paſſau; leaving the Duke of Lorrain 
at the head of a ſmall army, already harraſſed by the 
Turks on its march, to ſuſtain the fortune of the Em- 
pire as well as he was able“ 

There was not then the leaſt manner of doubt 
but that the Grand-Vizier Cara-Muſtapha, who com- 
manded the Ottoman army, would ſoon become maſter 
of Vienna, an ill-fortified city, abandoned by its ſove- 
reign, and poorly defended by a garriſon, which, though 
nominal! ly fixteen thouſand, was not above ten thou- 
ſand effective men. This was the criſis of a moſt dread- 
T6] revolution. 


5 See the . particulars 4 the ſiege of Viep na, in the 
Eſay en the Manners, &. addreſſed to Madame the Marchioneſs 
Cna;jciets Voltaire. 
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Louis XIV. was in hopes, and with good reaſon, that 
Germany, overwhelmed by the Turks, and having no 
chief to oppoſe them but one whoſe flight had encreaſed 
the common terror, would be reduced to apply to the 
protection of France. He had an army on the frontiers 
of the Empire, ready to defend it againſt thoſe very ene- 
mies which his own intrigues had raiſed up againſt it. 
He might thus have become the Protector of the Em- 
pire, and procured his fon to be elected King of the 
Romans. He had before joined a generous conduct with his 
political views, when the Turks had threatened Auſtria z 
not indeed by ſending ſuccours a ſecond time to the 
Emperor, but by declaring that he would not invade 
the Netherlands, but leave it in the power of the Au- 
ſtrian-Spaniſh .branch of the family co aſſiſt that of Ger- 
many, then likely to be over-matched. He demanded 
no other conſideration for this (inactivity than that he. 
ſhould be fatisfied with regard to ſeveral doubtful Ar- 
ticles in the Treaty of Nimeguen, and principally re- 
{pecting the Bailiwick of Aloſt, which had been forgotten 
among the preliminaries. He had raiſed the blockade 
of Luxemburg in 1682, without waiting to receive ſa- 
tisfaction in this point, and abſtained from all hoſtili- 
ties during a whole year after. 

But at length this generoſity became exhauſted during 
the ſiege of Vienna. he Spaniſh Miniſtry, inſtead of 
ſoothing, rather incenſed him; and Louis XIV. ſent an 
army into the Low- Countries, at the very time that Vi- 
enna was readv to ſurrender, which was about the be- 
ginning of September; but, contrary to all probable 
hopes, Vienna was reſcued from its diſtreſs. I he pre- 
ſumption of the Grand- Vizier, his effeminacy, his brutal 
contempt for the Chriſtians, his ignorance, and dilatori- 
nels, occaſioned his deſtruction. It required an exceſs 
of all theſe faults combined, to have ſaved Vienna from 
Percition :. | VV 

John Sobieſki, King of Poland, had 
time to arrive to its relief; and with the 
junction of the Duke of Lorrain, had onl7 1 
to preſent himſelf before the Ottoman multitude, to put 

Vor. I. 55 them 


Septem. 12, 
1683. 
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them to the rout *® The Emperor returned to his ca- 
pital, with the mortification of having quitted it. He 
Juſt paſſed by as his deliverer was coming out of the 
church, after having ſung Te Deum, and where the 
. preacher had given a diſcourſe upon this text: * There 
was a man ſent from God, and his name was John +.” 
We have already ſeen that Pope Pius V. had applied 
theſe words to Don John of Auſtria, after the victory 
of Lepanto 4. We know, alſo, that many things which 
appear to be new, are only repetitions. The emperor 
Leopold was at once triumphant and humbled. 

The King of France having now no further meaſures to 
keep, ordered Luxemburg to be bombarded, ſeized upon 
Courtray and Dixmude, in Flanders, took poſſeſſion of 
Triers, and raſed the fortifications. All this was to fulfil, 
as was ſaid, the ſpirit of the Treaty of Nimeguen. The 
Imperialiſts and the Spaniards negotiated with him at 
Ratiſbon, while he was taking their towns; and the 
peace of Nimeguen, thus violated, was changed to a 
truce of twenty years; by which the King was per- 
mitted to keep poſſeſſion ef Luxemburg, with 
the principality belonging to it, which he had juſt 
conquered. | _ LT 

April He was even yet more formidable on the coaſt 
1084. of Africa, where the French were hardly 
known, before his time, except by the flaves 

made by the Corſairs of Barbary. Algiers, twice 
bombarded, ſent Deputies to make ſubmiſſion, and ſue 
for peace. They ſer all the Chriſtian flaves at liberty, 
and paid a mulct alſo inſtead of receiving a ranſom, 
which is a double mortification to Pirates. Tunis and 
Tripoli made the fame ſubmiſſions. N | 

It may not be foreign to our ſubject to mention the 
following circumſtance. Damfreville was the name of 
the Captain of the French ſhip which was ſent to Al- 
giers to receive the Chriſtian captives, in the name of 


* He had defeated them twice before. i 

+ See the Egay on the Manners, c. in which the diſcourſe is al- 
Ways addreſſed to the {ame perſon. 5 | 
; 1 Gained over the Furkiſn Fleet in 1571. Tranſtator. 
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the King of France, After they were all aboard, ſome 
Engliſhmen who were amongſt them, boaſting to Dam- 
freville that it was in deference to the King of 
England they were ſet at liberty; the French Cap- 
tain ſent for one of the Algerine Magiſtrates, and de- 
livering them over to him, © Theſe people, ſaid he, 
4 pretend that they were not releaſed but in the name 


of their own King; mine, therefore, will not preſume 


“to offer them his protection. I return them to you 
©: again, and ſhall leave you to ſettle the point with the 
% King of England;“ upon which they were all put 
into chains again. The pride of the Engliſh, the weak- 
neſs of Charles the Second's government, and the re- 
ſpect of the Nations for Louis XIV. are all ſhewn by 
this ſtory F. | | | 
And ſuch was this univerſal reſpect, that new honours 
were conferred upon his Ambaſſador at the Ottoman 
Porte, particularly that of the Sofa+, even while he 
was humbling the people of Africa, who are under the 
protection of the Grand Seignior. 5 
The Republick of Genoa humbled itſelf ſtill more 
ſubmiſſively towards him, than that of Algiers. The 
Genoeſe had ſold gun- powder and bombs to the Alge- 
rines; and had likewiſe built four gallies for the ſervice 
of Spain. The King forbad them, by his Envoy St. 
Olon, one of his Gentlemen in ordinary, to launch rhoſe 


* 1] don't think that the ſtory proves any one of theſe three articles. 
The Engliſhmen muſt have been miſtaken in the point, or it would 
have been folly, not pride, to have ſported with their liberty. The 
ſubmiſſion of the Algerines ſhewed only their fear, not their reſpect; 
and I do not ſee why Charles the Second's name is brought here into 
queſtion, as no requiſition had been made on his part, in this tranſ- 
action. All that appears plain from the ſtory is, the pride of the French- 
man in ſo highly reſenting the folly or ignorance of a parcel of unhappy 
wretches, his inhumanity in puniſhing them ſo ſeverely, and his inſo- 


lence in daring to alter the cartel, which had been given him in charge 


only to ſee executed. At the ſame time, it muſt conſiderably leſſen 
our reſpect for Louis the Great, that he ſhould have acquieſced both 
in the cruelty and irregularity of the action. Tranſlator. 

+ This privilege of the Sofa in Turkey, I the ſame with that of the 
Tabouret in France, a right to fit in the Preſence, Lid. 
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ſhips, and menaced them with immediate chaſtiſement, 
if they did not inſtantly comply with his demand. 

The Genoeſe, incenſed at this violation of their liber- 
ties, and depending too much upon the ſupport 
of Spain, made him no ſatisfaction. Immediately 
fourteen men cf war, twenty gallies, ten bomb- 
ketches, with ſeveral frigates, ſet fail from the port of 
Toulon. Seignelai, the new Secretary of the Admiral- 
ty, whom the tamous Colbert *, his father, had got ap- 
pointed to this poſt before his death, was aboard the 
fleet. This young man, full of ambition, courage, 
wit, and activity, would be a ſoldier and a miniſter at the 
ſame time. He was covetous of every kind of glory, ar- 
dent in all his undertakings, and blended his pleaſures 
with his buſineſs, without interruption to either. Old 
Du Quene commanded the large ſhips, and the Duke of 


Montemar the gallies; both of whom were the creatures 
of the Secretary of State. | 


* John-Baptiſt Colbert, Marquis de Seignelai and Chauteaneuf ſur- 
cher, Baron de Sceaux, de Lenieres, d'Ormos, Miniſter and Secretary 
of State, Commander and High Treaſurer of the King's orders, Comp- 
troller-General of the Finances, Superintendant of the buildings, arts, 
and manufactures of France, may be julily ſtiled the ableſt and beſt Mi- 
nifter that any kingdom in Europe ever produced. He attached him- 
felf to Cardinal Mazarin, who favoured him with his confidence, and 
recommended him to the King as a man of unſhaken fidelity, indefa- 
tigable application, and extenſive capacity. After the Cardinals death, 
Louis appointed Colbert Comptroller-General of the Finances, which 
were in terrible diſorder ; and he had all the reaſon in the world to be 
Pleafed with this diſpoſition. Jo Colbert alone, all the glory which 
Jouis acquired by his external wars, and internal adminiſtration, may 
de juſtly attributed. Colbert improved and eſtabliſned the finance» in 
ſueh a manner, as enabled the King to maintain armies that all Eu- 
rope could not oppoſe. Colbert introduced and ſupported manu- 
factures, extended and protected commerce, and raiſed the marine of 
France to a moſt formidable pitch of power. He advanced the liberal 
arts, by inſtituting academies, induſtriouſly fearching after and re- 
warding merit; inviting artiſts from all paris of Europe, and gratify- 
ing them with penſions adequate to their deſert. He opened a com- 
munication between the two ſeas, by completing the canal of Langue - 
doc. He formed and fortified harbours; built docks and arſenals: in 
a word, there was not a remarkable work, either of magnificence or uti- 
lity in France, that did not owe its origin to Colbert, whom we would 
Fropoſe as a perſect model of a miniſler. Tranſlator. : | 
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They arrived before Genoa, and the ten 3 

bomb ketches diſcharged fourteen thouſand e 
Mells into the town, which reduced to aſhes a | 
principal part of thoſe marble edifices which had intitled 
this city to the name of Genea the Proud. Four thouſand 
men were then landed, who marched up to the gates, 
and burned the Suburb of St. Peter of Arcna. It was 
now thought prudent to ſubmit, in order to prevent the 
total deſtruction of the place. 
- The King exacted that the Doge of Ses with four 
of the principal Senators, ſhould come and implore his 
clemency in the Palace of Verſailles; and leſt the Ge- 
noeſe ſhould elude the making this ſatisfaction, 
and leſſen in any manner the pomp of it, he inſiſted 
farther that the Doge, who was to perform this embaſſy, 
ſhould be continued in his magiſtracy, notwithſtanding 
the perpetual law of Genoa, which deprives a Doge 
of his dignity who is abſent but a moment from the 
city. 

Imperialo 1e Doge of Gaia attend- 

ed by the Senators Lomellino, Garibaldi, Du- 
razzo, and Salvago, repaired to Verſailles, in 
order to ſubmit toe every thing the King ſhould require of 
them. The Doge, apparelled i in his robes of ſtate, his head 
covered with a bonnet of red velvet, which he often took 
off during his ſpeech, made his ſubmiſſion, the very words 
and demeanour of which were dictated and preicriges 
to him by Seignelai. | 

The King gave him audience, fitting and covered : 
but as in all the actions of his life he joined politeneſs 
with dignity, he behaved towards Lercaro and the Sena- 
tors with as much graciouſneſs as ſtate ®. The Mini- 
ſters, Louvois, Croiſſy, and Seignelai, treated them 
with more haughtineſs; which gave the Doge occaſion 
to ſay, ©* The King eaptivates our hearts by the man- 
* ner in which he receives us, but his Miniſters ſet 
4 them at liberty again.“ The Doge was a man of 2 


Feb. 22,- 
1685. 


5 vet with alt his graciouſneſs and politeneſs, there is 8 
very diſguſting in the "Os and inſolence of this aCtion of Louis XIV. 
. Tran/lator, | 5 
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lively wit. Every one has heard the reply he made to 
the Marquis of Seignelai, when he aſked him what he 
found moſt remarkable at Verſailles? © To ſee myſelf 
here,” ſaid he. 

'The extreme pafſion that Louis XIV. had for every 
ſpecies of parade, was ſtill further gratified by an em- 
baſſy which he received from the Kingdom of Siam, a 
country, which, till then, was 1gnorant that France 
had an exiſtence, This happened through one of thoſe 
ſingularities which prove the ſuperiority. of the Euro- 
peans above all other nations of the earth. A Greek, 
named Phalk Conſtance, the ſon of a Publican at Cepha- 
lonia, chancing to be appointed Barcalon, that is, Prime 
Miniſter, or Grand-Vizier of the Kingdom of Siam; in 
order to confirm hjmſelf in his ſtation, and perhaps with 

a view towards an — tk one, required ſome foreign aſſiſ- 
tance for his purpoſes, but did not chooſe to confide in 
the Engliſh or the Dutch, who are dangerous neighbours 
in the Eaſt- Indies. The French had lately eſtabliſned 
ſome Factories on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and had 
tranſported the character of cheir King mong with them 
into this extremity of Aſia. 

1684. Conſtance thought Louis XIV. a likely 

perſon to be flattered by a homage ſo little 
expected, and coming from ſuch a diſtance. He made 
religion too, the maſter-ſ pring of all earthly politics, from 
Siam to Paris, ſubſervient to his ſcheme. He lent, in 
the name of the King of Siam, his maſter, a ſolemn em- 
baſſy, with rich preſents, to Louis XIV. informing him 
that the Indian Potentate, enamoured of his glory, was 
deſirous of entering into a treaty of commerce with the 
French. nation, excluſively, and that he was allo. very 
near becoming a Chriſtian himſelf. 

The greatneſs of the King, thus flattered, and his re- 
ligion impoſed Von, induced him to depute to the King 


This curious Ban is pe fectly in the impakng manner of our 
Author. lo what way does this inſtance prove the ſuperiority ef Eu- 
dope over Aſia, Aﬀrica, and America | ? 7 ef: 
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of Siam two Ambaſſadors and ſix Jeſuits; to whom he 


afterwards added a body of eight hundred infantry, pro- 


perly officered and equipped. But the fame of this Si- 
ameſe Embaſſy was all the advantage that accrued from it; 


for Conſtance fell, about four years after, a victim to 


his ambition: thoſe few French who remained with 


him were maſſacred, the reſt of his partiſans obliged to 


fly, and his widow, after having been within reach of 
the crown, was condemned by the ſucceſſor of the King 
of Siam to ſerve as one of the cooks in his kitchen, an 
office ſhe: was born to. 5 . 

This thirſt for glory, which led Louis XIV. to dif- 
tinguiſh himſelf from the reſt of the Kings of Europe, 
ſhewed itſelf again in the haughty manner with which 
he behaved towards the Court of Rome. Odeſ- 
calchi, Innocent XI. ſon to a banker of Milan, was 
at that time on the Eccleſiaſtical Throne. He was a 
man of virtue, a ſage pontiff, and, though an indifferent 
divine, a courageous, reſolute, and magnificent Prince, 
He ſuccoured the Empire and Poland againſt the Turks 
with his money, and the Venetians with his gallies; 
and loudly exclaimed againſt the conduct of Louis XIV. 
who aſſiſted the Turks againſt the Chriſtians. 

It was remarkable that a Pope ſhould ſo warmly eſ- 
pouſe the cauſe of the Emperors, who ſtile themſelves 
Kings of the Romans, and who would, if they could, 
reign perſonally in Rome. But Odeſcalchi was born 
under the Auſtrian ſovereignty, and had made two cam- 
paigns in the Milaneſe army. Habit and humour go- 
vern moſt men. a | | 

His pride was piqued ar the inſolence of the King, 


who, on his part, gave him every kind of mortification 


that a King of France could poſſibly offer to a Pope, 
without ſeparating from his communion. There had 


for a long time obtained an abuſe in Rome, which it 


was difficult to remedy, becauſe it was founded on a 
punctilio of which the Catholic Princes were tenacious. 


heir Ambaſſadors at Rome had extended their privile- 


ges, and the rights of aſylum attached to their character, 
to an unrealonable extent, which they compret ended 
1201 N 4 under 
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under the denomination of Quartier x. Theſe pretenſions 
being always maintained, rendered one-half of the city 
a ſanctuary for all manner of c:1mes. By another abuſe, 
whatever was brought into Rome under the name of 
the Ambaſſadors, was (xempted from duty. Com- 
merce ſuffered, and the ſtate was impove riſned, under 
this pretence. 

Pope Innocent XI. obtained, at + ht from the Em- 
peror, the King of Spain, the King of Poland, and the 
new King of England James II. who was 2 Catholic 
Prince, a renunciation of theſe unconſcionable claims. 
The Nuncio Ranucci applied to Louis XIV. to concur 
with the other Kings towards the peace and regular 
government of Rome. But Louis being diſſatisfied 
with the Pope, replied, © That he would never conduct 
„ hgimſelf by the example of others; it being his place 
rather to give, than take, example +" 

Nov. 1667. He lent the Marquis de Lavardin on an 

embaſſy to Rome, on purpole. to inſult the 
Pope. Lavardin made his entry into the city, in de- 
fiance of the Pontiff's interdiction, eſcorted by four 
hundred marine guards, an equal number of volunteer 
officers, and two hundred men-fervants in livery, all 
armed. He took poſſeſſion of the Vatican, of its en- 
virons, and of the Church of St. Louis, about which 
he poſted centinels, and ordered them to go the rounds, 
as in a garriſon, 

Tone Fope is the only fovereign power to whom ſuch 
an embaſly could be ſent; for the authority he aſſumes 
over crowned heads, makes them ever inchned to hum- 
ble him; and the waiknefs of his ſtate leaves them at 
liberty to do fo, without danger. All that Innocent XI. 
was able to oppoſe to the Marquis de Lavardin, was the 
worn out weapon of excommunication; arms which have 
now as little foree in Rome itſelf, as they have elſe- 
whe but whicn, een are ſtill made uſe of as a 


4 aeg diſtr ict. | 

+ 1 ſee rathing magnar.imous in this anſwer. It was merely vain 
and inlolent. He defervrd to have been mace an example of, for ſuch 
a a ſpeech. But there was no ſpirit i in tte times. Tranſlalor. 
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ſort of ancient ceremony, as the Pope's ſoldiers wear 
arms merely as an uniform. 

The Cardinal d'Eſtrees, a man of ſenſe, but often un- 
: ſucceſafu} i in his negotiations, was at that time Reſident 
from France at Rome. D' Eſtrẽes being obliged fre- 
quently to confer with the Marquis de Lavardin, could 
not afrerwards be admitted to an audience of the Pope, 
without firſt receiving abſolution. He endeavoured to 
evade this form, in vain; for Innocent XI. would 
pronounce the words, in order ſtill to preſerve this 
imaginary authority by the uſages on which it had 
been originally founded. 

Louis, with the ſame haughtineſs, but n ſup- 
ported by his reſources of policy, would give an Elec- 
tor to Cologne. Ever occupied in ſowing diviſions in, 
or making war upon, the Empire, he was reſolved to 
elevate to this Electorate Cardinal Furſtemberg, Bi- 
ſhop of Straſburg, his creature, the victim of his i inte- 
reſts, and an irreconcileable enemy to the Emperor, who 
had impriſoned him in the preceding war, as a German 
who had ſold himſelf to France. 

The Chapter. of Cologne, like all the other Chap- 
ters of Germany, poſſeſſes the right of nominating its 
Biſhop, who from thence: becomes Elector of courſe. 
The perſon who now filled this ſee, was Ferdinand of 
Bavaria, formerly the ally, but afterwards the enemy of 
the King; as was the caſe of other Princes. He was then 
at the point of death. The King, liberal of his money, of 
his intrigues and his promiſes, among the Canons, pre- 
vailed upon them to elect Furſtemberg as his Coadjutor; 
and after the death of the Prince, he was again elected 
by a majority of the ſuffrages. 

The Pope, by the Germanic anne has the "inks 
of conferring the Biſhoprick on the perſon elected, and 
the Emperor has that of confirming him in the Electo- 
rate. The Emperor and Pope innocent Xl. being con- 
vinced that it would be almoſt the ſame thing to 
leave Furſtemberg in poſſeſſion of the Electorate, as to 
place Louis XIV. himlelt there, joined their intereſts 

| e c o 
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to confer this Principality on young en brother to 
the deceaſect. 
The King avenged himſelf on the Pope, by 
1688. taking Avignon from him, and prepared for war 
againſt the ! Emperor. He ſued the Elector Pa- 
Jatine, at the fame time, for the rights of the Princeſs 
Palatine, Madame, ſecond wife to Monſieur ; rights 
which ſhe had herſelf renounced in her articles of mar- 
riage. The war waged againſt Spain in 1667, for the 
claims of Maria- Fherela, notwithſtanding. it was a ſimi- 
lar renunciation, proves plainly that covenants-are only 
| Nan by private perſons. 
Thus did the King, in the ſummit of his greatneſs, 
diteurks deſpoil, or humble, almoſt all the Princes of 


the 1 States; but, in return, is almoſt all. of 
them conſederated againſt him * 


n 4 k. AV, 


King James dethroned ty bis Sen in- la, William II. and 
protected by Louis XIV. 


H E Prince ot Orange, more ambitious even than 

Louis XIV. had conceived ſuch vaſt projects as 
might have appeared viſionary in a Stadtholder of Hol- 
land, if they had not been ſupported by his courage and 
abilities, He reſolved to humble the King of France, 
and dethrone the King of England. There was not much 
difficulty 1 in uniting the States of Europe, ſeparately, 
in a league againſt France. The Emperor, with a 
part of the Fupfe Holland, and the Duke of Lorrain, 


Thus, notwithſtandin the vaſt encomiums laviſhed upon Louis 
by the Freach writers; and whatever proofs he exhibited of magni- 
ficence, of opulence, of oppreſſion and power, he ſhewed but very few 
of real wiſdom or policy ; for, by his rapacity, inſolence and cruelty, 


he provoked all the States of Europe to form a confederacy againſt him, 


which tripped him of all his vain-glory, and redaced his people to 
indigence aud miſery. 


; What Salut ſay: of the latter Romans, may juſtly be applied to 


Lovis XIV ; Proinde quaſi i injuriam facere, id demum (et imperio uti. 


fr Ang all this Y can do, becauſe I date.” Tranſlator, 


had 


— 
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had at firſt contracted a ſecret alliance at Augſburg; 
Spain and Savoy afterwards joined them, The Pope, 
without being expreſly linked in the confederacy, was, 
however, the political ſoul of it, by his intrigues. Ve- 
nice aſſiſted, without declaring openly; and all the 
Princes of Italy were on their ſide. 

In the North, Sweden was at that time connected 
with the Imperialiſts, and Denmark was an uſeleſs ally 
to France. Above five hundred. thouſand Proteſtants, 
flying from the perſecution of Louis, and carrying with 
them out of France their induſtry, and their enmity to 
the King, were a new body of enemies diſperſed through- 
out Europe, ſpiriting up the Powers to a war which 
they were ſufficiently inclined to already. (We ſhall 
{peak of the emigration of theſe Refugees, in the chap- 
ter on Religion). The King was, ſurrounded by ene- 
mies on all ſides, and had 1 no other friend on King 
James. 

James, King of England, ſucceſſor to his brother 
Charles II. was a As atholic, as well as Charles, who, however, 
did not conform *rill towards the latter part of his life, 


and only then in compliance with his miſtreſſes and his 


brother; and this was the more eaſy to him, as in rea- 
lity he had no religion except that of pure Deiſm. His 
perfect indifference about all the articles which divide 
the minds of men, had not a little contributed towards 
the tranquility of his reign over England. 

James, on the contrary, from his youth attached by 
perſuaſion to the Romiſh Communion, joined to his 
creed a ſpirit both of party and of zeal. Had he been 
er peer or a diſciple of Confucius, the Engliſh 

ould never have diſturbed his reign upon that account z 
but he had formed the de gn of eftabliſhing: Catholiciſm 
in his kingdom, which was contidered by theſe Royal 


Republicans! in a very alarming light, as the religion 
*. ſlavery s. 


It 


In vol. UI. of the Memoirs of Mathne 4 Maintenon, in the 
fourth chapter, entitled, Of he King. and Queen England, we meet 
with a an eee A of fallitles. It 10 chere ſaid, that the 


145 ] 75 | follow- | 
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It is ſometimes eaſy enough to eſtabliſh a re- 
ligion in a nation, Conſtantine, Clovis, Guſtavus Vaſa, 
and Queen Elizabeth, introduced a new one without any 
danger, each by different means; but for ſuch revolu- 
tions there are two things indiſpenſibly requiſite, a. 
profound policy, and lucky circumſtances ; but both of 
theſe were wanting to James. fs | 

He was piqued at leeing ſo many Kings in Europe 
deſpotic ; that thoſe of Sweden and Denmark had lately 


following queſtion was propoſed by the Civilians : © Whether the 
people have a right to rebel againſt the authority which endeavours to 
force a belief upon them? But here the affair was quite the reverſe ; 
the Engliſh oppoſed the King's intention of tolerating the Roman- 
Cathclic religion. The point in diſpute was, Whether the King 
had a power to diſpenſe with the teſt-oath, in thoſe whom he admitted 
to employments ?”? V | | 

The fame writer ſays, that Pope Innocent XI. made the Prince of 
Orange a preſent of two hundred thouſand ducats, to go and exti: pate 
the Roman-Catbolic religion in England. 

He likewiſe affirms, in the ſame raſh manner, that Innocent XI. or- 
dered ſeveral thouſand maſſes to be ſaid for the Prince of Orange's ſuc- 
ceſs. It is well known that this pontiff favoured the league of Augſ- 
burg, but he never ated in a mancer ſo ridiculous, and fo contrary to 
what he owed to his dignity, The Spaniſh Envoy at the Hague, in- 
deed, ordered prayers to be publicly ſaid in his chapel for the ſuceeſs of 
4 Dutch fleet, of which Monſieur d'Avaux ſent advice to his maſler 

ouis. 

This writer alſo gives us to underſtand, that the Count d'Avaux 
corrupted the members of the ſtate; but he is miſtaken here again, 
it was the Count d' Eſtrade. He is likewiſe wrong in point of time ;; 
this happened twenty-four years before, See Mr, d'Eſtrade's letier to 
M.. de Lionne, dated Sept. 17, 1665. na | 

The ſame author has the aſſurance to quote Bifhop Burnet, whom he 
makes to ſay, in expteſſing a particular vice ia the Prince of Orange, 
that “ he was fond only of back:doors *.” Now there is not a ſingle 
word in all Burnet's Hittory which bears the leaſt reſemblance to fo low 
an expreſſion, and ſo unworthy the pen of an hiſtorian ; and though 
ſome compiler of aneccotes may hav- pretended that Biſhop Burnet 
ſuffered fo indecent a phraſe to eſcape him in converfation, ſuch 
an obſcure teftimony ought not ſurely to prevail againſt an authentic 

hiſtory. Voltaire. EY 


* 


_ — 
— 


* Though Burnet did not uſe the groſs exprefiion mentioned above, 
yet certain it is, he infinuated ſomething almoſt equivalent, to the 
prejudice of William's character, by recording a. ſcandalous report 
that the King was addicted to @ ſecret vice. But this paſſage is 
omitted in the late editions of B.ra:1's Hilury, Tranſlator. 


rendered 
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rendered themſelves ſo; and that, in fine, Poland and En- 
gland were the only nations in the world, where liberty 
and royalty ſubſiſted together. Louis X1V. encouraged 
him to become abſolute at home, and the Jeſuits preſſed 
him to re- eſtabliſ their religion and their power along 
with it. | 

But he conducted himſelf in both theſe attempts with 
ſo little diſcretion, that he only rouſed a ſpirit of reſent- 
ment in the people againſt him. He began, at firſt, as 
if he had already accompliſhed his views; entertaining 
publickly at Court a Nuacio from the Pope, with a num- 
ber of Jeſuits and Capuchins ; ſending ſeven Engliſh Bi- 
ſhops to priſon, whom he might have gained over; in- 
fringing the Charter of the City of London, hen the 
policy would have been to have enlarged its privileges; 
ſubverting with a high hand the laws, of which he might 
ſilently have ſapped the foundation: finally, conduct- 
ing himſelf with ſo little management, that the Cardinals 
of Rome uſed jeſtingly to ſay, that he ought to be ex- 
* communicated, as one who gas active for the deſtruc- 
« tion of the ſmall remnant Catholiciſm that ſtill 
« exiſted in England *.“ 

Pope Innocent Xl. founded very little hopes on the 
proceedings of James, and conſtantly refuſed his Con- 
feſſor Peters a Cardinal's hat, which he demanded for 
him. This Jeſuit was an impetuous, artful man, who, 
giddy with the ambition of becoming a Cardinal and 
Primate of England, hurried his maſter to the brink of the 
precipice, The principal perſons of the kingdom united in 
ſecret againſt the King's deſigns, and ſent a deputation to 
the Prince of Orange. Their confederacy was conducted 
with ſo much ſecrecy and prudence, that the Court had 
not conceived the leaſt idea of a defection. 

The Prince of Orange equipped a fleet to tranſport 
deturen FQurnen and fifteen thouſand men. This 

Prince 


„M. Voltaire is a perfect Machiavel, He gives cunning advice for 
wicked purpoſes... . Tranſlator. | | 
+ The author of Mainienon's Memoirs afferts, that the Prince of 
Orange, upon the States-General refuſing to grant him a ſupply, en- 
tered the aſſembly, and addreſſed them in this manner: Gentlemen, 
there xill be a war, next ſpring, and I deſire chat this prediction may 
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Prince was only an eminent individual, whoſe private 
fortune exceeded not five hundred thouſand florins + a- 
year, But ſuch was his admirable conduct in public 
affairs, that he had made himſelf intire maſter of the 
treaſures, the fleets, and the confidence, of the States- 
General. He was King, in effect, in Holland, by his 
ſpirit ang addreſs; and James had forfeited all regal. 
power in England, by his foily and raſhneſs. 

At firſt it was pretended that this fleet was deſtined 
againſt France. The ſecret was preſerved inviolably 
by above two hundred perſons. - Barillon, the French 
Ambaſſador at London, a man of pleaſure, and better 
acquainted with the intrigues of James's miſtreſſes than 
with thoſe of Europe, was deceived ; but Louis XIV. 
was not.impoſed upon. He offered aſſiſtance to his al- 


ly, who then declined it, out of a weak confidence; 


and requeſted it, ſoon after, when it was too late, and 
when the fleet of the Prince, his ſon-in-law, was under 
lag [5:7 | 8 | 
oa Every thing failed him at once; but he had been 
1688. firſt wanting to himſelf. He wrote to the Emperor 
Leopold in vain, whoſe anſwer was, Nothing 
has happened to you, but what we had foretold.” He de- 
pended on his Fleet, but it ſuffered that of the enemy to 
paſs by. He might have defended himſelf by land, at leaſt, 
as he had an army of twenty thouſand men; which had 
he led on to action, without affording them time to heſi- 


tate, would probably have fought with ſucceſs; but he 


gave them leiſure to conſider and reſolve. | 
Many of his General Officers abandoned him. Amongſt 
theſe was the famous Churchill, as fatal afterwards to 


be regiſtered.”” In proof of this he quotes the Count d'Avaux, and 
ſays, that this Miniſter ſaw through the whole deſign of the Prince of 
Orange, It is hardly. poſſible to jumble together falſities in a worle 
manner. Nine thouſand ſailors were ready affembled in the year 
1687. The Count &Avayx does not mention a ſyllable of this pre- 
tended ſpeech of the Prince of Orange; nor had he the leaſt ſuſpicion 


of that Prince's real deſign, till the zoth of May, 1688. See his 


letter to the king, of that date, Vollaire. | | 
+ The Dutch flotin is two ſhillings —bity thouſand pound, per ann. 


Louis 
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Louis as to James, and ſo illuſtrious under the title 
of the Duke of Marlborough. He was a favourite 
with James, his creature, brother to his miſtreſs, and a 
Lieutenant-General in his army; notwithſtanding all 
which he quitted him, and went over to the Prince of 
Orange's camp. The Prince of Denmark, ſon-in-law 
to James, and his own danglucs, the Princeſs Anne 
both forſook him. 
Upon finding himſelf attacked and purſued by one 
of hisTons-in-law, and abandoned by the other; deſert- 
ed by both his daughters, his natural friends ; and hated 
even by thoſe ſubjects who remained {till of his party; 
he ſaw his fortune deſperate ; and flight, the laſt reſource 
of a conquered Prince, was the only reſolve he was capa- 
ble of forming, without waiting the event of a battle. 
Finally, after having been ſtopped in his flight by the 
populace, maltreated by them, and carried back again to 
London; after having tamely ſubmitted to the commands 
of the Prince of Orange in his own palace; after ſee- 
ing his own guards replaced by thoſe of the Prince; ba- 
niſhed from his houſe, and made priſoner at Rocheſter, 
he took advantage of the unguarded manner in which 
he was purpoſely attended there, to quit the kingdom, 
and ſeek an aſylum in France. | 5 
This was the æra of true Engliſh liberty. The Na- 
tion, repreſented by its Parliament, drew the line, ſo 
long conteſted, between the prerogatives of the Prince 
and the privileges of the People; and having preſcribed 
to the Prince of Orange the conditions on which he was 
td reign, choſe him for their King, jointly with his wife 
Mary, the daughter of James. From rhis time this 
Prince was no longer known in the greateſt. part of 
Europe, but under the title of William III. lawful King 
of England, and the Deliverer of the Nation: in France, 
however, he was only conſidered as the Prince of Orange, 
and an uſurper of his father-in-law's dominions. | 
The fugitive King came, with his wife, daughter Jan., 
of a Duke of Modena, and the Prince of Wales, yet 89. 
an infant, to implore the protection of Louis XIV. 
The Queen of England, who had arrived before her huſ- 


band, 


— - — He —— ———— ——— — » — 
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band, was aſtoniſhed at the ſplendor which ſurrounded the 
King of France, at that profuſion of magnificence which 
ſhe beheld at Verſailles, and ſtill more at the manner in 
which ſhe was received. The King advanced to meet 
her, as far as Chatou ®. © I come, now, Madam, 
e ſaid he, to pay you a melancholy ſervice; but I hope 
* ſoon to render you one more conſiderable, and more 
* fortunate.” Theſe were his very words. He then 
conducted her to the Palace of St. Germain's, where 
ſhe met with the ſame attendance as if ſhe had been 
Queen of France; was ſupplied: with every thing that 
convenience or luxury could require; with prefents of 
all kinds, of gold, filver, plate, jewels, and ſilks. 
Among theſe preſents was a purſe of ten thouſand 


louis dors laid upon her toilette. The ſame attentions 


were paid to her huſband, who arrived the day after 
her. He had fix hundred thouſand livres a year eſta- 
bliſhed for the ſupport of his houſehold, beſides a number 
of preſents that were alſo made him. He had the King's 
officers and guards to attend him. All this reception, 
however, was nothing, in compariſon of the preparations . 
that were ſet on foot for reſtoring him to his throne. 
The King never appeared fo great, as upon this oc- 
caſion; and James appeared as mean. . Thoſe. perſons 
of the Court or City whoſe opinions were thought to 
be deciſive upon the characters of men, held him in no 
manner of eſteem. He aſſociated chiefly with Jeſuits, 
He alighted at their College in St. Antony's-Street, in 
Paris. He told them he was a member of their fraternity, 
and, what is ſtill more extraordinary, what he ſaid was 


true. He had got himſelf aſſociated in this Order, with 
certain ceremonies, by tour Jeſuits, when he was Duke 


of York. | 

1 his meanneſs of ſpirit in a Prince, joined to the man- 
ner in which he had loſt his crown, rendered him ſo con- 
temptible, that the Court Wits amuſed themſelves every 


day in writing ballads upon him. Driven from England, 


* gee the Letters of Madame de Sevigne, and the Memoirs of Ma- 
dane de a Feyelte, &c. 


he 
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he was the jeſt of France; nor was his being a good 
Catholic of the leaſt ſervice to him. The Arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, who was brother to Louvois, ſaid 
publickly at St. Germain's, in his anti- chamber,“ There 
*© 15 a good Chriſtian for you, who has ſacrificed three 
* Kingdoms for a Maſs !” 

He received nothing from Rome, except Indulgencies 
and Paſquinades. In ort, throughout the whole of 
this revolution, his religion was of ſo little ſervice to 
his cauſe, that "when the Prince of Orange, at the head 
of the Calviniſts, ſet ſail to dethrone the King, his fa- 
ther-in-law, the Miniſter of the Catholic King * at the 
Hague directed Maſſes to be ſaid for the happy ſuc- 
ceſs of his voyage. 

In the midſt of the humiliations of this fugitive King, 

and the liberalities of Louis XIV. towards him, it was 

an object worthy of attention to fee James touching for 

__— King's Evil, in the little Convent of the Engliſh 

Nuns ; whether. it is that the Kings of England arrogate 

to themlclves this peculiar privilege, as pretending to the 

Crown of France; or that this ceremony had been eſtab- 
liſhed among them from the time of Edward the Firſt. 

The King ſoon ſent a convoy with him to Ireland, 
where the Roman Catholics ſtill formed a party that was 
thought conſiderable. A fleet of thirteen ſhips of the 
firſt-rate, lay in Breſt road to eſcort him. All the 
Officers, the Courtiers, and even the Prieſts, who had 
followed James to St. Germain's, had their journey 'to 
Breſt defrayed at the expence of the King of France, 
The Jeſuit Innes, Rector of the Scotch College in 
Paris, was appointed his Secretary of State. An Am- 
baſſador, Monſieur d'Avaux, was named to attend the 

dethroned King, and followed him in all the pomp of 
his public character. 

Arms and ammunition of every kind were ſtored aboard 
the fleet, with furniture and utenſils, from the higheſt 
accommodations to the meaneſt uſes. The King went : 
to take leave of him at St. Germain's, where, as his laſt 


1 5 ing of Spain, 
Vor. I. fo * ift; 
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French did not loſe a ſingle veſſel +. 
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gift, he preſented him with his own cuiraſs, ſaying, in 
embracing him, „ The beſt with I can wake for you 
< is, that I may never ſee you again.“ 

Scarcely had King James landed in 8 

1689. with his retinue, when twenty-three other large 

ſhips of force, under the command of Cha- 
teau-Renaud, with a number of tranfports, followed 
him. This fleet having defeated and diſperſed the 
Engliſh Navy that oppoſed i its paſſage, and ſafely landed 
the troops, and on its return taken ſeven Dutch Mer- 
chantmen, came back to Breſt victorious over the Eng- 
liſh *, and laden with the ſpoils of Holland. 

Soon after this, a third fupply fer fail again from 
Breſt, as alſo from Toulon and Rochefort. The ports 
of Ircland, and the ſea of the Engliſh Channel, were 
filled and covered with French ſhips. At length Tour- 
ville, Vice-Admiral of France, with ſeventy-two-ſail of 
large men of war, met with the Engliſh and Dutch 
fleet, conſiſting of about ſixty ſhips; and they had an 
engagement, which continued ten hours: 

Tourville, Chateau-Renaud, &Etrees, and Nemond, 
ſignalized their courage and abilities in ſuch a manner, 

March, às reflected an honour on France which ſhe 
| 1690, had not been uſed to. The Engliſh and the 

July, Dutch, *till- then maſters of the Ocean, and 

1690. from whom the French had but a little time 
before learned the art of arranging their ſhips in battle- 
array, were entirely defeated. Seventeen of their men 
of war, diſabled or diſmaſted, were run aſhore, and 
burned by themſelves. The reſt retreated to the 
T hames, or fled towards the coaſts of Holland. The 


And 


* Who would not imagine lain this expreſ on that the French fleet 
had ſu>deed England f whereas the truth of the matter is this: The 
French ſquadron falling in with the Engliſh fleet under Herbert, 


Which was greatly inferior to them in number, an engagement en- 
ſued, in which there was not one veſſel loſt on either ſide; and the 
two ſquadrons ſeemed to part by conſent. Herbert put to ſea, and 


Cyste u-Renaud retired into Bantty- bay, in lreland. Tranſlator. 

The French fleet confiſted of ſeventy-· eight ſhips of war, and twWo- 
apd-tyenty fire-ſhips ; whereas the combined ſquadrons of England 
| and 


* 
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And now, what Louis XIV. had been wiſhing for 
twenty years, and which appeared before to be ſo very 
improbable, happened at laſt; he had obtained the em- 
pire of the Sea. But this empire was indeed- of 


ſhort duration. The enemies men of war fled before 
his fleet. Seignelai, who dared attempt every thing, 
brought the galleys of Marſeilles upon the Ocean; 


and the coaſts of England now ſaw this kind of veſſels 
for the firſt time. By this means an eaſy deſcent was 
made at Tinmouth, and in that bay above thirty mer- 
chant- ſhips were burned. The privateers of St Malo, 
and the new harbour of Dunkirk, enriched both them- 
ſelves and the State by continual prizes. In a word, for 


the ſpace of two years there was not a ſhip to be ſeen on 


the fea, except thoſe of France. 

King James did not ſecond in Ireland theſe efforts of 
Louis XIV. He had with him near ſix thouſand French, 
and fifteen thouſand Iriſh, Three-fourths of the King- 
dom had declared in his favour; and his antagoniſt, 
William, was abſent. However, he profited nothing 
from theſe advantages. His fortune received the firſt 
check, before the little town of Londonderry. He 
preſſed it by an obſtinate but ill conducted ſiege, during 
four months. The town was defended only by a Preſ- 


byterian Elder, whoſe name was Walker. This preacher 


had ſet himſelf at the head of the armed citizens, and 
led them forth, as occaſion ſerved, either to pray or 
fight. He inſpired them with hardineſs to brave death 
and famine; and at length the Prieſt obliged the King 
to raiſe the ſiege. | | 

This firſt diſgrace in Ireland was ſoon followed by a 
greater misfortune. William arrived, and marched 
againſt him. The river Boyne ſeparated their armies, 


and Holland did not exceed fifty-ſix, ſo that the enemy had a ſupe- 
riority of twenty-two. la this engagement the Dutch loſt ſix ſhips of 
the line; and the loſs of the Engliſh amounted to two. Admiral Her- 
bert, then Lord Torrington, was deprived of his command, and ſent 
priſoner to the Tower, in conſequence of the complaints of the States- 
General, who affirmed that he had ſacrificed the Dutch ſquadron in 
the engagement. Trar//ator. 


O 2 William 
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William undertook to paſs it, in fight of the enemy, It 
was barely fordable in three places. Ihe Cavalry ſwam- 
over, and the Infantry waded acroſs, with the water up 
to their ſhoulders; but on the other ſide they had a 
morals * to traverſe; after which they were oppoſed by 
a ſteep aſcent, that formed a ſort of natural, intrench- 
ment. King William overcame all theſe obſtacles, ' 
wits. up his forces in three columns, and gained the 
attle. | 

The Iriſh, whom we have ſeen ſuch good ſoldiers in 
France and Spain, have never deſerved that character 
in their own country f. There are among nations, 
ſome which ſeem formed to be ſubject to others 4. The 
Engliſh have always had over the Iriſh a ſuperiority in 
genius, in opulence, and arms $. Ireland has never 
been able to throw off the Engliſh yoke, ſince it was 
conquered by a ſingle Engliſh Nobleman ||. _ 

The French ſtood their ground at the battle of the 
Boyne, but the Iriſh gave way, and were put tg the 


* Hibernice, a bog. Tren//ater, Fa : 
+ This ſhews they are not Durg5i/l-Cocks, at leaſt, Mr. Voltaire. 16; 
What a hazarded poſition is here]! The Cappadociaus themſelves 
were not naturally formed to be ſlaves; and if not naturally fo, the ar- 
gument can borrow no force from occaſional contingency. Such an ex- 
preſſion could never have eſcaped from Monteſquieu's pen. IId. 
$ M. Voltaie here ſeems to impute theſe advantages to the Engliſh, 
as if they were natural ones, and to reproach the Iriſh with the acciden- 
tal diſadvantages they have laboured under of circumſtances, fituation, 
and oppreſſion, as if theſe were natural too. But the ſame 7p/e dixit 
would ſerve to prove the ſuperiority of Engliſhmen themſelves over 
their own countrymen, by comparing the County of Middleſex with 
the Shire of Vork. 16:9. | TRY 
Wich what contumely does this ſame Bap. hazard hiſtorian ſpeak 
of the poor Iriſh! “ Conquered by a pn or, as the French is, 
a ſimple Nebleman.” Would not one imagine that he was ſpeak-' 
iog here of Quinbus Fleſtrin towing away the whole Blefuſcur 
fleet with a twiſted packthread ? But the real ſtory was briefly this: 
The nation was divided againſt itſelf, Two of its Kings, of which 
there were five, happened to be at variance with each other, and one 
of them called in Henry II. to his aid, M. Voltaire does not name the 
Nobleman, to whom ingly, or fmply, he attributes this mighty feat; 
but I ſuppoſe he muſt mean Richard Strongbow, Earl of Strigul, af- 
_ terwards Chepſtow, becauſe he happened to command the firſt party of 
the Engliſh that landed, and afterwards married the Iriſh King's daugh- 
ter. id. | oY : 
| rout, 
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rout. Their King, James, who appeared not in the en- 
gagement, either at the head of the French or of the 
Iriſh, was the firſt to retreat; and yet he had ever be- 
fore given proofs of perſonal valour : but there are 
times when a depreſſion of ſpirits may become an over- 
match for courage *. | 

King William having had his ſhoulder grazed by a 
cannon-ball before the battle, was reported to be dead, 
in France, This piece of falſe intelligence was received 
in Paris with an indecent and ſhameful rejqicing. Some 
of the fubaltern Magiſtrates encouraged the citizens 
and populace to light bonfires on the occaſion. - The 
bells were ſet a ringing, and in many parts of the town 
were burned ftraw-images, deſigned to repreſent the 
Prince of Orange, as they burn the Pope, on ſome oc- 
caſions, in London. The cannon of the Baſtile were 
alſo fired, not by the King's order, but through the in- 
diſcreet zeal of the Commandant. EET 

It might be imagined, from all theſe tokens of joy, 
and upon the credit of a number of writers, that ſuch 
extravagant rejoicings upon the ſuppoſed death of an ene- 
my, were the effect of the great terror with which he had 
inſpired them . All thoſe who have written upon 
this ſubject, both French and Foreigners, have ſaid, 
that theſe marks of feſtivity were the higheſt eulogium 
that could be made on King William. However, if 
one conſiders the circumſtances of the times, and the 
ſpirit which theri predominated, he muſt plainly ſee that it 
was not fear-which produced thoſe tranſports of joy. The 
Eitizens and populace are not apt to dread an enemy, 


There are ſuch characters in life, of men with valiant hearts, 
but coward minds, Turenne, under whom he ſerved, ſpoke hand- 
ſomely of him ; and Marlborough, upon hearing the 2 of King 
James queſtioned, ſaid, No, my old Maſter was perſonally Braque; 
*© but wanted the beſt part of a ſoldier, re/olution.” Tranſlator. 

+ And ſuch imagination was right, notwithſtanding M. Valtaire's 
invidious and difingenuous manner of ſolving the appearances. He 
certainly muſt have been an object of dread, as well as of averſion, to 
France, both to its religion and ſtate; as Generaliſſimo of Holland, 
King of England, and head of the Proteſtant league, They were 
aſhamed of their haſty joy, and gave this turn to it, afterwards. 461. 


O 3 unleſs 
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unleſs he is at their gates. So far from being impreſſed 
with terror at the name of William, the common people 

of France had the injuſtice to Ceſpiſe him. He had been 
generally defeated by the French Generals ; and the Vul- 
gar were incapable of judging how much true glory this 
Prince had gained even in his defeats. William, con- 
queror of James i in Ireland, appeared not yet to the eyes 
of the French an enemy worthy of Louis XIV. Paris, 
idvlatrous of its King, abſolutely believed him to be 
invincible. 

Thoſe rejoicings, then, were not the effect of fear, but 

of hate. The major part of the Pariſians, born under 
the reign of Louis XIV. and inured to deſpotic rule, 
regarded a King at that time as a Divinity, and an 
Ufurper as guilty of ſacrilege. The common people, 
who had ſeen James go every day to Maſs, abominated 
William as an heretic. The idea of a daughter and 
a ſon-in-law driving their father from a throne, of a 
Proteſtant reigning in the place ot a Catholic, in a 
word, of an enemy to Louis XIV. tranſported them to 
A degree of fury; bur the wiſer fort behaved chemſelves 
with more moderation. 
James returned to France, leaving his competitor 
to win more battles in Ireland, and to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf on the throne. The F rench Fleets were then oc- 
cupied in bringing back the French troops which had 
fought in vain, and the Iriſh Catholic families, wha 
being ſtripped of every thing in their own country, 
choſe to go and ſubſiſt in France on the liberality of 
the King. 

It 1s believed that what is called Fortune, had very 
little part in this revolution, from firſt to laſt. The 
characters ſolely of William and James effected the whole. 
Thoſe who love to trace the ſources of events in the 
conduct of men, may remark, that King William, after 
his victory, proclaimed a general pardon ; and thar 
King James, after his defeat, in paſſing chrough a little 
town, named Galway, hanged up ſom- of the Citizens, 
who had adviſed the ſhutting their gates againſt him. 
Of two men acting in ſuch different manners, it was 

an 
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an eaſy matter to foreſee which was moſt likely to 
evail. 

There ſtill remained, however, ſome towns in Ireland, 
which held our for James; among which was Limerick, 
garriſoned with above twelve thouſand men; and the 
King of France, ſtill ſupporting the fortune of James, 
ſent over three thouſand regular troops to its aſſiſtance, 
To this ſervice he added the further liberality of ſup- 
plying every thing neceſſary both to the forces and the 
relief of the numerous inhabitants of the city. Forty fail 
of tranſport ſhips, convoyed by twelve men of war, car- 
ried over all poſſible ſuccours of men, utenſils, and ac- 
coutrements; engineers, gunners, bombardeers, with two 
hundred maſons; ſaddles, bridles, and houſings, for above 
twenty thouſand horſe; cannon, with their carriages z 
muſkets, piſtols, and ſwords, for twenty-ſix thouſand 
men; beſides proviſions and ſhoes. . 

Limerick, though beſieged, being thus provided with 
every thing ſufficient for its defence, expected to ſee its 
King draw his ſword upon that occaſion. But James 
appeared not, the town ſuprendered, and the French 
ſhips made a ſecond voyage to Ireland, to bring back 
to France above twenty thouſand Iriſh foldiers and in- 
habitants. 

What is, perhaps, more en i iS, that Louis 
XIV. was not diſcouraged by all theſe fruitleſs attempts. 
He had a heavy war to > ſaſtain, on his own part, againſt 
the greateſt part of Europe; and yet he ſtrove ſtill 
to reverſe the fortune of James by one deciſive action, 
and to make a deſcent in England with twenty 
thouſand men. He had aſſembled them between Cher- 
bourg and La Hogue . Above three hundred tranſ- 
ports were ready to receive them at Breſt, Tour- a 
ville, with forty- four men of war, kept cruiſing Joy * 
off the Coaſt of Normandy, to eſcort them, Ihe 


DEtrees arrived from the Port of Toulon, with thirty 
ſhips more. 


95 Two 6 in France, on che coaſt of N ormandy. T, ranſiator. 


Or os 
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If there be ſome misfortunes which are owing to bad 
conduct, ſo there are others which ariſe merely from bad 
fortune. The wind, which was at firſt favourable to 
D*Etrees's ſquadron, happened to change; which put it 
out of his power to join Tourville. His forty-four 
ſhips were attacked by the united fleets of England and 
Holland, which conſiſted of about a hundred fail. Su- 
periority of numbers carried the day, and the French 
were obliged to yield, after an engagement of ten hours. 
Ruſſel, the Engliſh Admiral, purſued them for two days. 
Fourteen large ſhips, two of which mounted a hundred 
and four guns each, were run aſhore, and the Captains 
ſet fire to them, to prevent their being burnt by the ene- 
my *. King James, who ſaw this diſaſter, ſtanding on 
the ſhore, ſaw at the ſame time all his future hopes 
ſwallowed up in the waves. 2 

This was the firſt check which the fortune of Louis 
XIV. had received by ſea. Seignelai, who, after Col- 
bert, his father, had brought the Navy of France to 
its height; had died towards the latter end of 1690. 
Pontchartrain, who from the poſt of firſt Preſident of 
Brittany, had been zaiſed to the office of Secretary of 
State for the marine department, ſuffered it not to de- 
cay. The ſame ſpirit reigned till in the adminiſtration, 
France had, the very year after the diſgrace at La Hogue, . 
as large a fleet at ſea as ſhe had before; for Tourville 
was at the head of threeſcore ſhips of the line, and d'E- 
trees commanded thirty; beſides thoſe that remained in 
brakes. harbour. And even four years after, the King 

| fitted out an armament, more conſiderable ſtill 


»The Engliſh hiſtorians ſay the French fleet amounted to ſixty-three 
ſhips of the line, and that a greater number of the French than of the 
Engliſh were engaged. Certain it is, Ruſſel's own ſhip diſabled the 
Riſing Sun, a ſhip of one hundred and four guns, commanded by Tour- 
ville in perſon. She was burned by Sir Ralph Delaval, near Cherburg, 
together with the Admirable, another firſt-rate, and the Conquerant, of 
eighty guns. Eighteen other great ſhips of the French fleet ran into 
La Hogue, where they were attacked by Sir George Rooke, who de- 
ſtroyed them, and a great number of tranſports laden with ammuni- 
tion, in the midſt of a terrible fire from the enemy, and in 6ght of the 
Iriſh camp. Tranſlator, BE oe SI MORE 

= Wy that 
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tan any of the former ones, to convoy James over to 
England, at the head of twenty thouſand men. Bur. 
this fleet only juſt ſhewed itſelf; for the meaſures of 
James's party in England, were as ill conducted, as 
thoſe of his protector were well planned in France. 
There was now no reſource left for the partiſans of 
the dethroned King, but in conſpiracies againſt the life 
of his rival, Almoſt all thoſe who engaged in theſe plots, 
ſuffered capital puniſhment; nor was it believed that, 
even had they ſucceeded, he would have recovered his 
kingdom again. He paſſed the remainder of ' his days 
at St. Germain's, where he was maintained by the 
bounty of Lovis, and a penſion of ſeventy thouſand li- 
vres, which he was mean enough to accept privately 
from his daughter Mary, in whoſe favour he had been 
dethroned. . _ rarely | | 
He died in the year 1700, at St. Germain's; and 
ſome Iriſh Jeſuits pretended that miracles were per- 
formed at his tomb *. They even talked at Rome of 
canonizing after his death, a Prince whom they had 
abandoned dutfing his difee act! t NED a 
Few Princes were more unhappy than James; and there 
is no inſtance, in hiſtory, of any family being unfortunate 
for ſuch a length of time. The firſt of his anceſtors that 
was King of Scotland, whoſe name was likewiſe James, 
after being detained priſoner in England eighteen 
years, was aſſaſſinated, with his queen , by the hands 
of his own ſubjects. James II. his ſon, was kill- 
ed, at nineteen years of age, fighting againſt the En- 
gliſn . James III. after being impriſoned by his ſub- 
jects, was ſlain by the rebels in an engagement. James IV. 
periſned in a battle which he loſt. Mary Stuart, his 
grand -· daughter, driven from her throne, and a fugitive 
in England, after having languiſhed eighteen years in a 


* Tt was ridicolouſly pretended that bis reliques had cured the Bi- 
ſhop of Autun of a fiſtula. Voltaire. | 
+ The queen was only wounded, and recovered, Tranſlator. 
. He was killed by accident, at Roxburgh. M Voltaire writes 
pfien without book. 7bid, e 


4 | priſon, 
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priſon, ſaw herſelf condemned to death by Engliſh 
Judges, and Joſt her head on a ſcaffold, Charles J. 

randſon of Mary, King of Scotland and England, was 
Told by the Scotch, ſentenced to death by the Engliſh, 
and died on a ſcaffold before the eyes of his people. 
James, his fon, the ſeventh of his name in Scotland, and 
the ſecond in England, who is our preſent ſubject, was 
driven out of his three kingdoms; and, to add to his 
misfortune, even the legitimacy of his fon was dil- 
puted. This ſon, in attempting to regain the throne 
of his anceſtors, only brought his friends under the 
hands of the executioner; and we have ſince ſeen 
Prince Charles-Edward, uniting in vain the virtues of 
his forefathers and the courage of King John So- 
bieſky, his grandfather by the mother's ſide, perform- 
ing exploits and ſuffering misfortunes almoſt incredi- 
If any thing could juſtify thoſe who believe in an 
unavoidable fatality, it would be the continued ſucceſ- 
ſion of misfortunes which have befallen the Houſe of 
Stuart during the ſpace of above three hundred- 
years, 21 12 1 


M. Voltaire is the firſt hiſtorian that ever made a hero of him. 
He might have ſaid the ſame of him as he does of his father, in the 
entence before, and neither more or leſs. Tranſlator. | 


CHAP. 
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Of what paſſed on the Continent while King William waz 
invading England, Scotland, and Ireland, till the year 1697. 
The ſecond burning of the Palatinate. _ The Victories of 
the Marſhals Catinat and Luxemburg, 6. 


NR: being willing to interrupt the chain of the 
affairs relative to England, I now return to what 
paſſed on the Continent, 

Pe The King, while he was thus forming ſuch a naval 
force as was never exceeded by any other ſtate in Europe, 
had to contend with the Emperor and the Empare, 
Spain, the two maritime powers of England and Hol- 
land, both become more formidable under one head “, 
Savoy, and almoſt all Italy. One alone of theſe enemies, 
England or Spain, was formerly ſufficient to have ruin- 
ed France; but all together now were not able to make the 
leaſt impreſſion upon | her. 

Louis XIV. had almoſt conſtantly five armies on foot 
during the courſe of this war, ſometimes ſix, but never 
leſs than four. The troops in Germany and Flanders 
often amounted to the number of a hundred thouſand 
effective men. The frontier places were not, however, 
left ungarriſoned. The King had four hundred and fif- 
ty thouſand men in arms, including his marine forces. 
The Turkiſh Empire, ſo powerful in Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, never had ſo many; and even the Roman Em- 
pire had not more, nor had it ever ſo many wars to ſuſ- 
tain at any one time. Even thoſe who blame 
Louis XIV. for having made himſelf ſo many enemies, 
admire him for the meaſures he took, not only to defend 
himlelf, But to prevent attacks. 

Theſe enemies had not yet either intirely declared 
themſelves, or united together: the Prince of Orange 
had not yet ſet ſail from the Texel to drive his father- 
in- law into exile, when France had her armies upon the 


* William III. 
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ſrontiers of Holland and on the Rhine. The King had 
ſent his fon, the Dauphin, who was ſtiled Monſeigneur, 


into Germany, at the head of an army of a hundred 


thouſand men. This Prince was mild in his manners, 
modeſt in his behaviour, and ſeemed to be the very 
counterpart of his mother. He was then about twenty- 
ſeven years of age. This was the firſt time he had ever 
been intruſted with a command, after his character had 
afforded ſufficient aſſurance that he would not make an 


ill ufeof it. The King ſaid publickly to him on his de- 


parture, My ſon, in deputing you to com- 
+ 5 Wh mand my armies, I furniſh you with an 
: opportunity of proving your merit. G 
and diſplay it before all Europe; fo that when I die, 
n may not be perceived that the King is no 


„ more.“ 


The Prince had a ſpecial commiſſion given him for the 
command, as if he had been merely one of the Generals 
whom the King had choſen for the campaign. His father 
ec to addreſs his diſpatches To our fon the Dau- 

<< phin, our Lieutenant- General, commanding our armies 
„ in Germany.” 

All matters had been ſo provided and diſ poſed before- 
hand, that the ſon of Louis XIV. whoſe name and pre- 


| ſence was to contribute to the eclat of this expedition, 


might not ſuffer any kind of diſgrace. Marſhal Duras 
was in effect the Generaliſſimo. Boufflers had a body of 
troops on this ſide the Rhine, and Marſhal 4 Hiitniores 
another rowards Cologne, to watch the motions of the - 
enemy. 

Heidelberg and Mentz were taken. The ſiege of 
Philipſburg, which is always the firſt manceuvre in a 
war with Germany, was commenced. Vauban conduct- 
ed the ſiege, and all the articles not included in his 


department were intruſted to Catinat, then Lieutenant- 


General, a man capable of every thing, and tormed for 
all kinds of buſineſs. 


Monſeigneur arrived at the Camp ſix days after the 
trenches were opened. He imitated the conduct of his 
ACHE, hazarding his perſon only where it was neceſſary, 

= but 
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but not raſhly; affable to every one, and liberal to the 

ſoldiery, The King was ſenſible of a perfect ſatisfac- 
tion in having a ſon who copied without excelling him, 
and who rendered himſelf beloved by every one, ; with- 
out giving caule of fear to his father. 

Philipſburg was taken in nineteen days; Nor. 11. 
Manheim in three; Franckendal in two; and 1688. 
Spires, Triers, Worms, and Oppenheim ſur Nov. 15, 
rendered as foon as the French preſented 188. 
themſelves before their gates. | 

The King was determined to make a deſert of the Pa- 
latinate, as ſoon as theſe towns were taken. His deſign 
in this was to cut off the means of ſubſiſtence from the 
enemy, rather than to take revenge of the Elector Pala- 
tine, who was guilty of no other offence than having done 
his duty, in uniting with the reit of the Empire againſt 
France. An order was ſent to the army from Louis, 
ſigned Louvois, to reduce the whole country to, aſhes. 

The French Generals, who could not refuſe obedi- 
ence, gave notice, in the very midit of winter, to the ci- 
tizens of all thoſe flouriſhing and well-built rowns, to the 
inhabitants of the villages, and to the Lords of above 
fifty caſtles, to quit their dwellings, as every thing was; 
immediately to be deſtroyed by fire and 
ſword. Men, women, old people and chil- © cbroary, | 
dren all fled away with-the utmoſt precipita- 5 
tion. Some wandered about in the fields, and the reſt 
took ſhelter in the neighbouring countries; while the 
military, who are generally quick to execute and exceed 
commands of rigour, and ſlow to obey thoſe of clemen- 
cy, burned and pillaged their country. They began 
with Manheim and Heidelberg, the reſidence of the Elec- 
tor, whoſe palaces were deſtroyed with as little remorſe as 
the citizens houſes. Even rombs were' broke open by the 
rapacity of the ſoldiers, who expected to have found 
ſome concealed treaſures there; and the aſhes of the dead 
were ſcattered in the air. 

This was the ſecond time that this fine country had 
been laid waſte by Louis XIV. But the flames with 
which Turenne had burned two cities and twenty vil - 


lages 
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lages of the Palatinate, were hut ſparks in compariſon of 
this laſt conflagration. All Europe beheld this action with 
horror. The Officers who executed the command, were 
aſhamed of being the inſtruments of ſuch barbarities. 
The blame was thrown upon the Marquis de Louvois, 
become more inhuman from that callouſneſs of heart 
which a long miniſtry is apt to produce. He had, in- 


deed, given ſuch advice; but Louis had it in his power 


not to have followed it. If the King had been a witneſs 
of this ſpectacle, he would himſelf have extinguiſhed the 
flames. But he ſigned the order at his palace of Ver- 
ſailles, in the midſt of his pleaſures, for the deſtruc- 
tion of a whole country, becauſe he ſaw nothing in ſuch 
a command except his power and the unhappy Tight of 
war; tho”, had he viewed the ſcene, he would have conſi- 
dered nothing but the horror of it. The nations of Eu- 
rope, who till then had only blamed his ambition while 
they admired it, now exclaimed againſt his cruelty ; and 
all condemned his politics: for ſhould the enemy ever 
penetrate into his dominions, as he had done into theirs, 
they would reduce his towns to aſhes, in turn. 

This danger was to be apprehended. Louis, in co- 
vering his frontiers with one hundred thouſand loldiers, 
taught Germany to make the ſame efforts. This coun- 
wy, being better peopled than France, might be able 
to raiſe larger armies. They have more difficulty, in- 
deed, in levying, aſſembling, and paying them; and 
they are longer before they take the field: but their 
ſtrict diſcipline and patience under fatigues make 
them at the end of a campaign, as formidable as the 
French are at its beginning. The Duke of Lorrain, 
Charles V. commanded them, This Prince, though 
{till kept out of his dominions by Louis XIV. had pre- 
ſerved the Empire for Leopold, and rendered him cons 
queror over the Turks and Hungarians. He now came, 
with the Elector of Brandenburg, to balance the for- 
tune of the King of France. He retgok Bonn and 
Mentz, two towns that were very badly fortified, but 
defended in a manner which was eſteemed a model for 
the defence of places. Bonn did not ſurrender till after 

a ſiege 
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a ſiege of near four months, and after Baron d*Asfeld, 
who commanded there, was mortally wounded in a ge- 
neral aflaulr, 

The Marquis I'Uxelles, afterwards Marſhal of 
France, a moſt prudent and wary General, had made 
diſpoſitions ſo admirably contrived for the defence of 
Mentz, that his garriſon ſuffered hardly any fatigue in 
the great ſervice it performed: beſides the care he took 
to provide for every thing within, he made one-and- 
twenty ſallies upon the enemy, and killed above five 
thouſand of their men. He ſometimes made one or two 
ſallies in a day: in ſhort, he defended the place ſeven 
weeks, and ſurrendered. at length only for want of 
powder. 


This defence deſerves a place in Hiſtory, both on ac- 


count of its own merit, and the manner in which it was 


received by the Public. Paris, that immenſe city, 
whoſe indolent inhabitants pretend to judge of every 
thing, and who have ſo many ears and tongues with ſo 
few eyes, looked upon d' Uxelles as a timorous perſon, 
and deficient in judgment. When this man, on whom 
every good officer conferred juſt praiſe, after his return 
from the campaign, went to the play-houſe, the popu- 
lace hooted him, and cried out Mextz; upon which he 
was obliged to retire ; not without heartily contemning. 
as every wiſe man muſt do, a people who are ſuch bad 
judges of merit, but whoſe praiſe, nevertheleſs, ts fo 
much the object of ambition. 
About the ſame time, Marſhal d' Humieres 

was beaten at Walencourt*, on the Sambre, in June, 
the Netherlands, by the Prince of Waldeck; 

but this check, though it injured his reputation, very 


little affected the French arms. Louvois, whoſe crea- 


FThe Prince of Waldeck, who commanded the Dutch army, was 
rein forced by eleven thouſand Engliſh, under the Earl of Marlbo- 


: rough. Marſhal d'Humieres attacked the foragers at Walencourt, and 


an obllinate engagement enſuing, was obliged © retreat in confuſion, 
with the loſs of two thouſand men, and ſome pieces of artillery, Mean- 


while, a little army of obſervation, commanded by the Prince de Vau- 


demont, levelled part of the Freneh lines, on the fide of Conriray, and 


raiſed cont:ibutions in the teriitories of France, 7 * 
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ture and friend he was, found himſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of taking from him the command of his army. Ano- 
ther General was to be ſent in his room. The Kin 
choſe Marſhal Luxemburg, againſt the inclinations 
of his Miniſter, who hated him, as he had done Tu- 
renne. I promiſe you,” ſaid the King to him, “ that 
<« ] have had ſome pains to make Louvois act rightly. 
< I have obliged him to ſacrifice to the good of my ſer- 

vice the enmity he bears to you. You are to write 
only to me; your letters are not to paſs through his 
„ hand. Luxemburg then commanded in Plan- 
ders, and Catinat in Italy. Marſhal de l orges defend- 
ed himſelf very well in Germany. The Duke of Noail- 
les had ſome ſucceſs in Catalonia +; but under Luxem- 
burg in Flanders, and Catinat in Italy, there was a 
continual ſucceſſion of victories. Theſe two Generals 
were at that time eſteemed the greateſt in Europe. 

The Marſhal Duke of Luxemburg, in ſome parts 
of his character, reſembled the Great Conde, whoſe pu- 
pil he was; 2 fiery genius, a prompt execution, a quick 
diſcernment, a mind eager for knowledge; but too ex- 
tenſiye and irregular; continually engaged in temale 
intrigues, always i in love, and even ſometimes beloved, 
though deformed and il. favoured; having more of the 
qualifications of a hero, than of a wile man. 

＋ Catinat had an application and activity in his diſpo- 
fition, that mage him capable of every thing, though 
he never piqued himſelf upon any one particular quali- 
fication, He would have been as good a Miniſter, or a 
Chancellor, as he was a General. In the carlier part of 


cc 


(c 


Memoirs of Marſhal Luxemburg. Voltaire. 

+ Bis ſucceſs in that country was but imall. He had, inden re- 
duced Campredon in the month of May; but he was afterwards oblig- 
ed to wnkeraw the garriſon, difmantle the place, and retreat to the 
frontiers of France with great precipitation. Tran/later. 

3 We may perceive, by Madame de Maintenon's Letters, that ſhe 
5 no friend to Marſhal Catinat. She appears to bave a very indif- 
ferent Opinzon of him, ard calis his modeſty pride. It would ſeem, 
that the little knowledge which this Lady had of men and buſineſs, 
and the bad choices ſhe made, contributed not a little to the misfos- 
tunes % hich afterwards befel France. Zaire. 
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his life, he practiſed in the law; but quitted that profeſ-. 
 fion at the age of twenty-three, becauſe he loſt a cauſe 
in which he had juſtice on his ſide. He then went into 
the army, and was at firſt an Enſign in the French 
guards. In the year 1667, at the attack of the coun- 
terſcarp of Lifle, he performed an action in the preſence 
of the King, which required both underſtanding and 
courage. . The King took notice of him; and this was 
the beginning of his good fortune. He roſe by degrees, 
without making any intereſt; a philolopher in the 
midſt of war and grandeur, thoſe two fatal rocks to 
moderation; exempt from all prejudices, without the 
affectation of appearing to deſpiſe them too much; a 
ſtranger to gallaniry and the arts of Courts, but a 
fincere friend, and an honeſt man. He lived an enemy 
both to ſelf-intereſt and vain-glory, and was a pghilo- 
—_ in every thing, in his death as well as in his 
3 Fo 
Catinat commanded at that time in Italy, where he 
was oppoſed by Victor- Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, who 
was a wiſe, politic, but ſtill more unfortunate Prince; 
a warrior of remarkable courage, who always led his 
own armies, and expoſed his perſon like a common 
man: no one better underſtood that ſhifting kind of 
war which is carried on in a mountainous and uneven 
country, ſuch as his was: he was active, vigilant, a, 
lover of. order, but ſometimes guilty of errors, both as 
a Prince and a General. He is ſaid to have committed 
one in the bad diſpoſition he made of his army before 
that of Catinat. The French General took 26 
advantage of his miſtake, and gained a com- +. Sig 
plete victory over him in ſight of Saluces, near SY 
the Abbey of Stafarda, from which that battle took its 
name. When there are a number of men killed on 
one ſide, and hardly any on the other, it is a certain 
proof that the army which is beaten, was drawn up 
on a ground where it muſt neceſſarily be overpowered. 
The French had only three hundred men killed, and 
the allied army, commanded by the Duke of Savoy, 
above four thouſand, After this battle, all Savoy, ex- 
Vol. I, 5 P | cept. 
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cept Montmelian, ſubmitted to the King. Catinat then 
. marched into Piedmont; forced the enemy's 
| entrenchments near Suſa; took that town, to- 
gether with Villafranca, Montalban, Nice, deemed. 1m- 
pregnable, Veillano, Carmagnola, and returned after- 
wards to Montmelian, of which he made himfelf maſter 
after an obſtinate ſiege. Ok 1 2 
After all theſe ſucceſſes, the Miniſtry leſſened the 
army which he commanded, and the Duke of Savoy 
avgmented his, Catinat, inferior in numbers. to his 
conquered enemy, remained a long time upon the de- 
fenſive; but at length having received a reinforcement, 
OR. 4 he deſcended the Alps, towards Marſail, and 
1693. there gained a ſecond pitched battle, which was 
the more glorious, as Prince Eugene of Savoy 
was then one of the enemy's Generals *. 4 
At the other extremity of France, towards the 
ö Netherlands, Marſhal Luxemburg gained 
June zo, the battle of Fleurus; and, by the confeſſion 
of all the Officers, this victory was entirely 
owing to the ſuperiority of genius in the French Ge- 
neral over Prince Waldeck, who commanded the allied 
army. Eight thouſand men taken priſoners, ſix thou- 
ſand killed, two hundred ſtands of colours, the cannon, 
the baggage, and the flight of the enemy, were ſuffi- 
cient proofs of the victory T. | „ 
King William was juſt returned back from his victory 


* In this battle the Duke of Schomberg, ſon to him who fell at 
the Boyne, was mortally wounded, fighting glorioufly at the head of 
a body of Vaudois in the pay of Great-Britatn. In the preceding cam 
| Paign, Catinat had been obliged to abandon Piedmont, when the 

Duke of Savoy penetrated into Dauphine, and filled all the ſouth of 
France with conſternation, Had he proſecuted his ſucceſs, he might 
have reduced Lyons, and all the towns in that neighbourhood ; but 
he was ſeized with the ſmall- pox, and ſuppoſed to be ſoothed into 
forbearance by the intrigues of the French Miniſtry. Tran/latar. | 
+ This victory, got by a great ſuperiority of numbers, was dearly 
purchaſed. The Dutch infaoiry fought with ſurpriſing reſolution, 
The Duke of Luxemburg owned with ſurprize, that they had. ſur- 
paſſed the Spaniſh foot at the battle of Rocroy. Prince Waldeck 
* (faid he), ought always to remember the French horſe; and I ſhall 
© nover forget the Dutch infantry.” Joid. Fn 3 
| ever 
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over his father-in-law. - This great genius, ever fertile 
in reſources, made more advantage f à defeat of his 


party, than the French often did of their victories. He 
had been obliged to have recourſe to intrigues and ego 
ciations, to procure men and money ſufficient to oppoſe | 


to a King who had only to ſay, I will.“ | 
Nevertheleſs, after the defeat at Fleurus, he ns 199 
came to oppoſe Marſhal Luxemburg with an 
army as ſtrong as thar of the French. $3364 
They each conſiſted of about eighty thouſand men; 
but Marſhal Luxemburg had already inveſted 
Mons, when King William thought the 
French had hardly left their winter quarters. Louis 
himſelf came to be preſent at the ſiege, and entered the 
town the ninth day after opening the trenches, in ſight 
of the enemy's army; after which he returned to Ver- 
failles, and left Luxemburg to diſpute the field dur- 
ing the whole campaign, which ended with the battle of 
Leuſe; a very ſingular action, in which py 
twenty eight ſquadrons of the King's houſhold 63.9“ 
troops, with the gendarmerie, defeated feventy= tit 
five 1quadrons of the enemy's army. | 

The King next repaired. to the fiege of Namur, the 
ſtrongeſt place in the Netherlands, both by its ſituation, 
Which .is at the confluence of the Sambre and the 
Maeſe, and by its citadel, which is built on rocks; 
He took the town in eight days time, and the. 
caſtles in twenty-two; while the Duke of Luxem- 
burg prevented King William from paſſing: the 
Mehaigne, at the head of eighty thouſand men, to raiſe 


Apr.169 I, 


the ſiege. After this conqueſt: Louis returned again 


to Verſailles, and Luxemburg ftill continued to make 
head againſt the forces of the enemy. At this time 
the battle of Steinkirk was fought, celebrated for the 
art and courage diſplayed upon that occaſion. A ſpy, 
which the French General had in the army of King 
William, was diſcovered, and compelled, before he was 
led to execution, to write a falſe information to Marſhal: 
Luxemburg; who, immediately upon the receipt of 
this intelligence, took ſuch meaſures as muſt probably 
© oe | @ccaſion 
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occaſion his defeat. . His army was attacked at days 
break, while every one was aſleep in their tents, and a 
brigade put to flight, before the General-was appriſed 
of it. Without the extremeſt activity and bravery, all 
would hive been loſt. 1 | 
It is not enough to be a great General to prevent a 
defeat; it likewiſe requires well-diſciplined troops, ca- 
pable of rallying ; General Officers ſufficiently ſkilful 
to recover the troops from their diſorder, and well diſ- 
oled to do ſo; for a ſingle Officer of rank, who is 
inclined to take advantage of the general confuſion to 
cauſe his General's defeat, might eaſily do it without 
expoſing himſelf to a detection. 
The Marſhal was then ill; a fatal circumſtance, at a 
time when uncommon activity was required; 
but the danger reſtored him to his ſtrength, _ 
It required prodigies not to be overcome, and 
he performed them. He changed his ground, gave a 
field of battle to his army which before had none, re- 
covered the right wing, which was all ia diſorder, ral- 
lied his forces three times, and three times charged at 
the head of the houſhold troops; and all this in leſs 
than two hours. He had with him in his army Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, then Duke of Chamres, afterwards 
Regent of the kingdon, a grandſon of France, who was 


then not above fifteen years old. He could be of no 


ſervice for a deciſive ſtroke; but it contributed not a 


little to animate the ſoldiers, when they ſaw a grandſon 


of France, a mere boy, charging at the head of the 

King's houſhold troops, and, though wounded in the 

fight, returning again to the charge. | 
A grandſon and grand-nephew of the Great Conde 


both ſerved in this army as Lieutenant-Generals. One 


of theſe was Louis of Bourbon, called Monſieur the 
Dake, and the other Francis- Louis Prince of Conti, 
both rivals in courage, wit, ambition, and fame. Mon- 


- fieur the Duke was of a more auſtere diſpoſition, and 
had perhaps more ſolid qualities, and the Prince of 


Conti more brilliant ones. Being both called by the 
public voice to the command of armies, they earneſtly 
I longed 
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longed for that honour, which, however, they never 
obtained; becauſe Louis, who knew their ambition as 
well as their merit, never forgot that the Prince of 
Conde had made war againſt him. 0 
The Prince of Conti was the firſt who recovered the 
army from its confuſion, by rallying ſome of the bri- 
gades, and making the reſt advance. Monſieur did juſt 
the ſame, without ſtanding in need of emulation. The 
Duke of Vendome, grandſon to Henry IV. was likewiſe 


a Lieutenant-General in this army. He had ſerved ever 


ſince he was twelve years of age; and though he was 
then above forty, had never yet commanded in 
chief. His brother, the Grand Prior, was by his ſide. 
It was neceſſary that all theſe Princes ſhould put them- 
ſelves at the head of the King's houſhold troops, with 
the Duke de Choiſeul, in order to drive a body of Eng- 
lich from an advantageous poſt, on which the ſucceſs of 
the battle depended. The French houſhold and the 
Engliſh guards were the beſt troops in the world. The 
ſlaughter was great; but the French, animated by the 
croud of Princes and young nobility who fought, abour 
the General's perſon, at length carried the poſt, The 
regiment of Champagne defeated King William's guards, 
and when the Engliſh gave way ®, the reſt were obliged 
to yield. _ 5 $: „ 
Boufflers, who was afterwards Marſhal of France, flew 
with a body of dragoons from his ſtation, at ſome 
diſtance from the field of battle, and completed the 
victory. King William, after having loſt about ſeven 
thouſand men, retired in as good order as he had at- 
tacked; and always beaten, and always formidable, he 
ſtill kept the field. This victory, which was owing to 
the valour of the young Princes and the flower of the 


The Prince of Wirtemberg, who commanded the attack on the 
| fide of the allies, with a body of Britiſh, Daniſh, and Dutch troops, 

finding himſelf in danger of being overpowered by numbers, ſent an 
 Aid-de-Camp twice to demand ſuccours of Count Solmes, who headed 
the center; but that Officer derided his diſtreſs, ſaying, ** Let us ſee 
«+ what ſport theſe Engliſh bull-dogs will make.“ In this battle, the 
Earl of Angus, General Mackay, Sir John Lamer, Sir Robert 
Douglas, and many other gallant Britiſh Officers, loſt their lives. Tranſl. 
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robility of the kingdom, produced an effect at Court, 
in the City, and in the Provinces, that no former ſuc- 
ceisful battle had ever done. 
© Monſieur the Duke, the Prince of Conti, M. de 
V-endome,. and their friends, on their return home from 
this campaign, found the roads lined with people, whoſe 
acclamations and expreſſions, of joy were carried even to 
a degree of madneſs. The women all ſtrove to attract 
their regards... The men at that time wore lace-cravats, 
which took up ſome time and pains to adjuſt, The 
Princes having dreſſed themſelves in a hurry, threw 
theſe cravats negligently about their necks. The ladies 
wore handkerchiefs made in this faſhion, which they 
called Steinkirks. Every new toy was a Stcinkirk.., p 6d 
oung man who happened to have been preſent at this 
job was looked upon with delight. The populace 
Follawed. the Princes every-where in crouds, and they 
were the more beloved, becauſe the. reception they met 
with at Court was not equal to their merits. 

It was, in this battle that the young Prince of 
Tufenne, nephew to the hero who was killed in Ger- 
many, loſt his life, He had already given hopes that 
he would have equalled his uncle. His ſenſe. and ac- 
compliſhments had rendered him, dear to the City, to the 
Court, and to the Army. 

T he General; in giving an account to the King of 
this memorable, battle, Tſeorned 1 to mention the circum- 
france of his being ill when he was attacked *, 

The ſame General, with the ſame Princes, and the 
ſame troops, which. though ſurpriſed, were victorious at 
Steinkirk, the enſuing campaign attempted. to ſurpriſe 
King William, by a forced march of ſeven leagues, and 
came up with him at Nervinde , a village on the 
Layette, within a few leagues of Bruſſels. William had 


This Was truly noble. His courage was inſenſible of the imbeci- 
lity during the action g and his ſpirit ſeorned to make a merit of it after- 
Wards. Such characters render the reading of hiſtory pleaſant. Tranſl, 
+ This action the Engliſh diſtinguiſh by the name of the Battle of 
Landen King William made great efforts of courage and perſeve- 
range; but the original ciſpoſiticn of his troops was fo erroneous, that 
; when Luxemburg obſerved i it, he cried out, Now nen _ 
„ Waldeck is really dead.“ 16d, 
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time to entrench himſelf during the night, and to put 
his army into order of battle. They attacked him at 
break of day, When they found him at the head of the 
regiment of Rouvigny, compoſed entirely of French 
Gentlemen, which the fatal revocation of the Edict ot 
Nantes and the Dragonnades had forced to quit and 
hate their country. They revenged upon her the in- 
trigues of the Jeſuit La Chaiſe, and the cruelties of Lou- 
vois. William, followed by a body of men ſo animat- 
ed, overthrew the firſt ſquadrons that oppoſed them- 
felves to him. At length he was overthrown him- 
ſelf, falling under his horſe that was killed ; but he 
was ſoon extricated, and continued the battle with the 
greateſt, obſtinacy. | 

Luxemburg entered the village of Nervinde twice, 
Word in hand. The Duke de Villeroy was the firſt who 
leaped into the * enemy's entrenchments. The village | 
was twice taken and recovered, . 

At Nervinde alſo, Philip Duke de Chartres ewes 
himſelf a grandſon worthy. of Henry IV. He charged 
thrice at the head of a ſquadron; which being repelled, 
he found himſelf in a hollow way, ſurrounded: on all 
ſides with men and horſes killed or wounded, A ſqua- 
dron of the enemy came up, and called out to him to 
ſurrender. They ſeized him: he defended himſelf fingly 
_ againſt them, -wounded the Officer who held him pri- 
ſoner, and diſen gaged himſelf, His party flew to his 
relief, and 7 — him from his e The Prince 
of Conde, who was called Monffeur the Duke, and the 
Prince of Conti, his emulator, who had ſignalized them- 
ſelves ſo greatly at Steinkirk, fought here likewiſe for 


their lives, as well as for their glory, and were obliged 


to kill their enemies with their own hands; which rarely 
happens now a- days to General Officers, ſince ſire- arms 
decide every thing in battles. 

Marſnal Luxemburg diſtinguiſhed and expoſed 
4 himſclf more than ever, His ſon, the Duke of Mont- 


A fort of military ſervice, ſo called in France, employed by Lou- 
vois and La Chaiſe to jerrify the R from quit! 0g Mother 


Church, Tran//ator, 
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morency, ſtepped before when he ſaw a piſtol preſented 
at him, and received the wound aimed at his father. At 
length the General and the Princes retook the village a 
third time, and won the battle. 

Few actions were ever more bloody. There were 
about twenty thouſand men killed; rwelve thouſand 
on the fide. of the Allies, and eight thouſand of the 
French. It was upon this occaſion ſaid, that there was 
more reaſon to ſing De profundis* than Te Deum. | 
If any thing can ſoften the horrors which attend on 
war, it is what Count Salm ſaid, when he was wounded 
and a priſoner in Tirlemont. Marſhal Luxemburg 
paying great attention to his ſituation, ** What a nation 
are ye!” ſaid the Prince: * There are no enemies 
more formidable in a battle, nor more generous friends 
%% / / Lo 6 w 

All theſe battles gained much glory, but frown great 
advantages. The Allies, though deteated at Fleurus, 
Steinkirk, and Nervinde, had never been compleatly 
routed. King William always made maſterly retreats; 
and in a fortnight after the loſs of one battle, it was 
found neceſſary to fight another with him, to be maſter 
of the campaign. 

The Cathedral of Paris was filled with the colours of 
the Allies. The Prince of Conti called Marſhal Lux- 
emburg © the Upholſterer of Notre Dame.” Nothing 
was ſpoken of but victories. However, Louis XIV had 
before conquered one-half of Holland and Flanders, and 
all Franche-Comté, without fighting a ſingle battle; 
and yet now, after the utmoſt. efforts, and the moſt 
bloody victories, they had ſcarcely got footing in the Unit- 
ed Provinces; they could not even lay fiege to Bruſſels. 
"Pp 25 ay *, ſide gained a conſiderable battle near Spire- 

N bach, and had even taken the old Duke of 
Wirtemberg priſoner, and penetrated into his country; 
but, after having entered it as a conqueror, he was 
obliged to quit it again. Monſeigneur took and plun- 


A hymn ſung in the funeral. ſervice in the [Roman Catholic 
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dered the City of Heidelberg a ſecond time, which the 
enemy had retaken ; but after wards was obliged to act 
upon the defenſive. againſt the Imperialiſts. 

. Marſhal Catinat, notwithſtanding his victory at Sta- 
farda, and the conqueſt of Savoy, could not prevent the 
Duke of Savoy from making an irruption into Dau- 
Phinẽ; nor, after his victory at Marſail, could he We 
the 1 important city of Caſal. 

In Spain, the Marſhal. de Noailles als rsd a 
battle on the banks of the Ter; he took Gi-N E 
rone and ſome ſmall places; but his army was "766 7 
weak, and he was obliged, after his victory, © / ** - 
do retire from before Barcelona. The French, | 
where victorious, but weakened by their ſucceſſes, had 
an hydra to Engage in the Allies, that was continually. 
riſing up afreſn. France began to find: it difficult to 
raiſe recruits, and ſtill more ſo to procure money. The | 
rigour of the ſeaſon, by which the fruits of the 1691. 
earth were at that time deſtroyed, brought ona 
famine. They were periſhing for want, while the king- 
dom reſounded with Te Deums and rejoicings. The 
ſpirit of confidence and ſuperiority, which had been 
the ſoul of the French troops, degan viſibly to 7 
diminiſh, | Louis XIV. no longer appeared at their | 
head. Louvols was dead; and they were much diſcon- | 
tented with Barbeſieux, his ſon: finally, the death 
of Marſhal Luxemburg, under whom they Aue 
thought themſelves invincible, ſeemed to put one” 9 
an end to the rapid victories of the Frenc. 1 
Ihe art of bombarding maritime towns with ſhips, 
now turned upon its inventors: not that the infernal en- 
gine with which the Engliſh attempted to burn St. Malo, 
and which was wrecked without prodycin its intended 
effect, was of French contrivange. Machines of his 
kind had been a long time atrempred i in Europe. It was 
the art of throwing bombs with as much certainty from 
3 moving veſſel as from the ſolid ground, that the 
French had invented; and it was by this art that the 
Engliſn had from their ſhips bombarded che towns of 
Dieppe, . * Malo, Dunkirk, and _ | 
I ais: 
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lais. Dieppe, as being the moſt eaſy of ac- 
hit, 0 egg, pon; þ was the only = which . any 
real damage. This town, which is now ſo 
delightful on account uf the regularity of its buildings, 
and which-owes its beauty to its misfortune, was almoſt 
reduced to aſhes. There were not above twenty houſes 
beaten down and burnt in Havre: de- Grace by the 
bombs; but the fortifications of the place were entirely 
deſtroyed. In this ſenſe it is that the medal ſtruck by 
the Dutch is true, notwithſtanding. ſo many French 
Writers have inveighed againſt its falſity. In the ex- 
ergue we find theſe words in Latin: The Harbour of 
Havre, burnt and deſtraped, &c. This inſcription does 
not {ay that the town was burnt, which would have been 1 
falſe; only that the harbour was burnt, which is true. 
Soon afterwards the French loſt Namur, which they 
bad taken. The nation had laviſhed encomiums on 
Louis XIV. for having conquered this place; and rail- 
leries had been thrown out, as well as inderent ballads 3 
printed, againſt King William, for not having ſuccoured 
it with an army of eighty thouſand: men 7. William at 
length became maſter of it, by the ſame manner in which 
it had been loſt. He attacked it in the face of an army 
much ſtronger than his;own was at.the time that Louis 1 
XIV. laid ſiege to it. Hr how met with ned fortifications 
of Veuban's raiſing. The French garriſon which defend- 
ed this town was an army bf itſelf; for while they were 
preparing to ãnveſt it, Marſhal Boufflers found means to 
throw himſelf into it, with ſeven regiments: of Nragoons; 
ſo that Namur was not only defended by fixteen thou- 
ſand men, but was daily in expectation of ey relieved 
byialVarnty of an hundred thoũſand. 
Marſhal Boufflers was a man of great merit; an tive 
and diligent Geaeral, and a 9 er who had no- 
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* See delle! 5 Ode. upon this ſabje&, * hi Hiforicel F ma 
of Racine. Experience,” ſaid the latter, “ has convinced the 
Prince of Orapge how vain the attempt is to oppoſe an y atchievement 
ther the King conducts in perſon.“ Voltaire. 

After this read Prior's Ode on the retaking of Nam ar, which will 
bave the betiet eſſect, if 3 with Boileau' 5, Tranſlator, 
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thing ſo much at heart as the welfare of the ſervice,” to 
promote which he valued neither his pains nor his life. 
The Marquis de Feuquieres, in his Memoirs, accuſes 
him of ſeveral faults in the defence of the place and ci- 
tadel; and even blames his conduct in the defence of 
Liſe, by which he gained ſo much honour: Thoſe who 
have written the hiſtory of Louis XIV. have ſervilely 
copied the Marquis de Feuquieres 1n military matters, 


and the Abbe de Choiſi in private anecdotes. They 


could not know that Feuquieres, who was an excellent 
Officer, and perfectly well verſed both in che theory and 
practice of war, was of a diſpoſition as moroſe as Ailserf. 
ing, the Ariſtarchus, and ſometimes the Zoilus of Ge- 
nerals *, He alters facts, to have the pleaſure of oen- 
ſuring faults; he complains of every one, and eve 

one of him. It was ſaid he was the braveſt man in Eu- 
rope, becauſe he ſlept in the midſt of a hundred thòuſand 
enemies. His merit not having been rewarded with the 
ftaff of Marſhal of France, he employed his great parts 
too much againſt the ſervants of the State, which would 


ihave been extremely uſeful, had he been as eoneſliating 8 


and candid, as he was diſcerning; active, and brave. 
He charged the Marſhal de Villeroi with a greater 
#uttibey of faults. and more effential ones, than he had 
Iaputed to Boufflers. Villeroi, at the head of fourſcore 
thouſand men, was to have relieved Namur; but even 
had the Marſhals Villeroi and Boufflers done every ching, 


generally ſpeaking, that might have been done twhich 


is very ſeldom the caſe), the” ſituation of the ground 
was ſuch, that Namur could not be relieved; and muſt 
be taken ſooner or later. "Ati army of obſervation poſt· 
ed along the banks of the Mehaigne, which had pre- 
vented King William from bringing up his ſuccours, 
now neceſſarily Pre egen Marſhal V illeroi from doing 
| the ſame. 

Though Marſhal Boufflers, the” Count de Guiſcard, 
Governor of the town, the Count de Laument du Cha- 


*The firſt denied ſome: verſes in Homer to be Vis, and the other 
h abuſed ſe that were. rana 
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telet, commandant of the infantry, and all the officers 
and ſoldiers in the place, defended it with remarkable 


| obſtinacy and bravery, it retarded the capitulation only 


two days. When a town is beſieged by a ſuperior army, 
when the works are well carried on, and the ſeaſon fa- 


vourable, they can judge nearly within what time it will 


6 be taken, be the defence ever ſo vigorous. King 
95 William at length made himſelf maſter of the 
town and citadel, though not in ſo ſhort a time 
as Louis XIV. had done. 

The King, while he was thus lag Namur, bom- 
barded Bruſſels; an uſeleſs revenge which he took 
upon the Emperor for his towns that had been bom- 
barded by the Engliſn. All this occaſioned a war equal f 
Jy-ruinous and fatal to both parties. 

One of the effects of human activity and frenzy, for 
theſe two centuries paſt, has been that of not confining 
the havock of war to our own continent of Europe. We 
drain; ourſelves of men and money to deſtroy one ano- 
ther in the farther parts of Aſia and America. The 
Indians, whom we have compelled by force or artificg 
to admit our ſettlements. amongſt them; and the Ame- 
ricans, from whom we have wreſted their Continent, 
after having dyed it with their blood; look upon us as 
the foes of human kind, who come from the fartheſt part 
of the globe to butcher them, and afterwards to maſſa· 
cre one another. | 

The French had no other Colony in the Eaſt Indies 
than that of Pondicherry, which had been formed by 
Colbert with great pains, and at an immenſe expence, 
and from whence no conſiderable advantage could be 
drawn for ſeveral years. The Dutch eafily made them- 
ſelves maſters of it, and thus deſtroyed the trade of the 
French in the Eaſt Indies, almoſt in its infancy. 

1695. Our plantations in St. Domingo were deſtroyed 
by the Engliſh ; and one of the Breſt privateers 
laid waſte theirs at Gambia, on the coaſt of Attica. The 
privateers of St. Malo carried fire and ſword into the 
eaſtern part of Newfoundland, of which they were in 
Poſſeſſion; and our ſquadrons inſulted their Iſland of 
Jamaica, 
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Jamaica, took and burnt their ſhipping; there, and ra- 
vaged the coaſt. 1 N OD 
Pointis, commander of a ſquadron of our ſhips of war, 
and ſome privateers of America, failed as far as 
the line, and ſurpriſed the town of Carthagena, the 
magazine and mart for the Spaniſh treaſures , 
which come from Mexico. The damage he did 
there was computed at twenty millions of our © 
livres, and the booty he got at about half that ſum. 
There is always ſome deduction to be made from ſuch 
calculations, but none from the grievous calamities oc- 
caſioned by theſe glorious expeditions. | 
The Dutch and Engliſh merchant-ſhips were every 
day a prey to the French privateers, and eſpecially tc 
| Du-Gue Trouin, a man finzular in his way, and who 
wanted only a good fleet to have acquired as great a re- 
putation as Dragut or Barbaoſſa. + IE 
John Barth was alſo famous among the Corſairs: From 
a common ſailor he arrived io be a Commodore, as well 
as Du-Gue Trouin. Theirnames are illuſtrious ſtill. 
The enemy made fewer prizes from the French, be- 
cauſe they had leſs to be taken. Our trade was greatly 
impaired by the death of Cobert and the war. 85 
A general miſery then wa the reſult of theſe expedi- 
tions by ſea and land. Thoſe who delight more in hu- 
manity than politics may obſerve, that in this war Louis 
XIV. took up arms againſt his brother-in-law the King 
of Spain; againſt the Eector of Bavaria, to whoſe 
ſiſter he had married his ſoi the Dauphin; and againſt 
the Elector Palatine, whoſi country he burnt, though - 
Monſieur, his brother, ws married to the Princeſs- 
Palatine. - King James lilewiſe was driven from his 
Throne, by his ſon-in-aw and his own daughter, 
Since that time we have ſea the Duke of Savoy in league 
againſt France, where he lad one daughter a Dauphi- 
neſs, and againſt Spain, where another was Queen. 
' Moſt of the wars between Zhriſtian Princes are, in ſome. 
ſort, civil wars. | 
The moſt criminal enteprize in all this war proved 
the only truly fortunate o. William was rang; 
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ceſsful in England and Ireland. In other places the ſuccef- 
ſes were more equal. When I call this a. criminal under- 
taking, I do not examine whether the Nation, after hav. 
Ing ſhed the blood of the father, were right or wrong in 
baniſhing the ſon, and maintaining its religion and pri- 
vileges: I only ſay, that if there is any juſtice on earth, 
the daughter and ſon-in-law of King James ought not 
to have driven him from his dominions *. Such an action 
vVould have been horrible between private perſons. The 
intereſt of the people ſeems to have eſtabliſhed another 
moral for Princes 7. | 


* Spoken like a papiſt and a Frenchman, Tran/lator. 
. + And very juſtly ſo. Kings may plead an heredicary right to reign, 
but not an-inde/ea/ble one to opprels. {hid OF 
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